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In every country in Europe there is now either war or the rumours of 
war between employers and workmen. Not a week, scarcely a day, 
passes but we witness determined struggles between these opposing 
bodies, the workers demanding better conditions and the employers 
resisting those demands. Strikes and lockouts are so common that it 
would be difficult to find a manufacturing town in Great Britain of any 
importance where one or more struggles are now not being waged. The 
cry may be raised about driving trade away from the district or country, 
but that cry is powerless to stop the forces at work. The struggles are 
entered upon all the same, although those who do so often see how 
great the probability is of themselves and their families being brought 
to starvation before the fight is over. The public press may praise 
or denounce ; the chairmen of limited liability companies may con- 
demn or approve; politicians or philanthropists may urge modera- 
tion and quietude, but all their united efforts cannot do more than 
temporarily slow down the ardour that impels the workers onward. 
These workers themselves much prefer peace to warfare, but not 
peace at any price; and when they find that the only basis upon 
which they can have peace is by calmly submitting to conditions 
that outrage their manhood, as men they declare war, even though 
war might mean annihilation. That submission may mean much the 
same thing witness the case of the chain-makers of Cradley Heath, 
where men work hard a whole week through for 10s. or 128s. The 
gun-lock filers of Staffordshire get less still; thousands of labourers 
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in Lancashire, in towns like Bolton, get no more than 15s. a week ; 
and in towns like Ipswich in the eastern counties many are working 
for 11s, and 12s. a week, out of which they have to pay 3s. 6d. or 4s. 
rent and ls. 4d. a ewt. for coals; whilst before the great strike 
in London thousands of dock labourers considered themselves 
fortunate if they averaged 8s. a week. 

Of the existence of such a spirit in the United Kingdom no one 
will require proof who has witnessed what has happened during the 
past twelve months.' The Blue Book on strikes and lockouts, issued 
by Mr. John Burnett, sets forth, in as complete a manner as the staff 
and information at his disposal will allow, what has happened during 
1888. That a similar spirit actuates the workers of America may 
be gathered from the official statement here given, taken from the 
Report of the Commissioner of Labour ? (1887), showing the number 
of strikes in the United States by years from 1881 to 1886 :— 








: rs ae Average Employés striki 
Years Strikes | Establishments ae og ge wk me ey 
1881 | 471 | 2,928 6-2 | 129,521 
1882 454 2,105 46 | 154,671 
1883 478 | 2,759 58 149,763 
Issa | 443 2367 53 147,054 
1885 | 645 2 284 3°5 242,705 
1886 | 1,411 9,861 7-0 499,489 
| | 
| 3902 | 22,804 57 | 1,893,908 


The number of employés originating the strikes was 1,020,156. 

The number of employés in all establishments before the strikes occurred was 
1,660,835, while the number employed in the establishments involved after the 
strikes occurred was 1,635,047, a loss of 25,788. There were 103,038 new employés 
engaged after the strikes, and 37,483 were brought from other places than those in 
which the strikes occurred, showing the percentage of new employés after strike of 
the total number of employés before strike to be 6:20, and of employés brought 
from other places of the number of new employés after strike to be 36°38. 


During the same period lockouts were ordered in 2,214 establish- 
ments, affecting 175,270 employés, It will be seen from this that 
England does not stand alone in its many labour disputes. 

A very important consideration is, In how many cases of the pre- 
viously mentioned disputes did the men come off victorious? The 
excellent report gives all details, and the summaries show that for 
the strikes, out of the whole number of establishments affected, viz. 
22,304, success followed in 10,375 cases, or 46°52 per cent. of the 
whole, partial success was gained in 3,004, or 13°47 per cent. of 
the whole, and failure followed in 8,910 establishments, or 39°95 


! Report of the Strikes and Lockouts of 1888, by the Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade, Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding Street. Price 10d. 
? Report of Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labour, Washington, D. C. 
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per cent. of the whole number; for 15 establishments, or 0-06 per 
cent., the strikes were still pending on the 31st of December, 1886. 

For lockouts, 564 establishments, or 25°47 per cent. of the whole, 
succeeded in gaining their point ; 190, or 8°58 per cent., partially suc- 
ceeded, and 1,339, or 60°48 per cent. of the whole, failed. The re- 
mainder were pending on the 31st of December, 1886. 

It will be interesting to note the principal causes of such a vast 
number of struggles as this array of figures indicates. Of the total 
number of strikes alluded to no less than 9,439 were for increase of 
wages, 6,229 of which were successful, 796 partially so, and 2,414 
failed ; 4,344 were for reduction of hours, only 1,055 being success- 
ful, 966 partially so, and 2,323 failed. 1,734 were against reduction 
of wages, 1,692 for increase of wages and reduction of hours; 800 
were for reduction of hours and against being compelled to board 
with employer ; 360 were for change of the hour for beginning work, 
238 for increase of wages and against contract system, 215 for 
increase of wages and against employment of non-union men. 

The causes of the lockouts instituted by the employers were as 
follows : 382 were to enforce the task system; 314 against demand for 
increase of wages; 229 to enforce reduction of wages; 218 to force 
button-hole makers to join the boss tailors’ union; 173 against 
employés leaving work before the close of working hours on pay day ; 
167 against demand for union apprentice rules. Of the 314 against 
increased wages only 73 succeeded; of the 382 to enforce the task 
system (a kind of piece work) every one failed. 

This indicates a terrible amount of discontent, and that similar 
discontent exists at home everyone knows. From what does it arise ? 
Some employers and not a few of the leader writers in the press pre- 
tend to believe that it is all due to a few agitators who refuse to let 
well alone; others admit that the conditions under which the workers 
toil and live may not be all they ought to be, but fancy that at the 
bottom of the whole business it is so much‘ pure cussedness’ in the 
workman’s nature that makes him prefer to be at loggerheads with 
his employers rather than go along quietly like a peaceable and God- 
fearing machine-minder ought to. There are, however, others who 
know that this constant rebellion on the part of the workers is due to 
the fact that their demand for the necessaries of a human existence 
is denied them whilst their power to produce these necessaries is 
abundant. In proportion as they are men and women with aspira- 
tions worthy of humanity they are struggling to get those aspirations 
satisfied, and they know first of all that it is not God, not nature, 
that stands between them and all necessary employment for the pro- 
duction of commodities. Men and women starve for want of work, 
while their fellows work fourteen hours a day for a wage that barely 
supplies them with the commonest of food; they huddle together 


with less than half the house accommodation requisite for healthful 
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conditions, and the furniture in tens of thousands of workmen’s homes 
is such that would disgrace any decent set of savages, but, in this 
country with a history of a thousand years, with machinery that 
enables us to make ten suites of furniture where our fathers made 
one, can weave a thousand yards of carpet where our fathers turnec 
out ten, can turn out clothing and boots and shoes as if by magic, 
we, the workers of Great and glorious Britain, are deprived of all 
these things, and must take sticks for furniture and crumbs for 
bread. The people that dare not revolt under such conditions 
have a very short future before them. It is revolt and live or 
be content and die, and a people who can read and reflect upon 
the daring deeds of our ancestors in throwing off the yoke of 
tyrants are not the people to quietly submit to the degrading 
conditions that obtain in the present year of grace in this or any 
similar country. 

What, then, is the method by which the workers of this country 
are likely to work out their social salvation? In the first place, com- 
binations of workmen and workwomen formed for the express purpose 
of taking defensive and aggressive action are absolutely requisite, 
and have been seen to be requisite for a long time by many of the 
skilled workers of this country. But the great mass of workers have 
failed to make use of this their only powerful weapon, and the skilled 
men who in years gone by combined amongst themselves have failed 
to reap a tithe of the advantages that might result from combination, 
owing to the mass of unskilled and handy * men who stood outside 
the pale of their organisation. Neither did these skilled men take 
steps, as they should have done, to lift up the large body of workers 
who were much worse off than themselves. Now, however, a different 
spirit pervades them, and skilled and unskilled are working har- 
moniously together for the rapid extension of labour organisations. 
Even yet the work is not much more than well begun, but he that 
runs may read the signs of the times, which signs are that the work- 
ing masses will no longer tamely submit to their lot, but are even now 
taking the most practical of all steps to bring about very great changes. 


* By handy men is meant those who cannot be classed as skilled men, they not 
having had aproper training as apprentices, but who have picked up some knowledge 
of the trade while working as labourers and who in times of disputes are used by 
employers against the skilled, and to an ever increasing degree are supplanting 
skilled men even in times of peace as manipulators of machines. The following ex- 
tract from a speech recently delivered at Newcastle-on-Tyne by the chairman of the 
Association of Foremen Engineers and Mechanical Draughtsmen will serve to illus- 
trate the point. He had been dilating upon the superior quality of the work at present 
turned out when compared with that of a few years previous, and said it was not due 
to increased skill on the part of the mechanics; and ‘if not to increased manual skill, 
to what, then, are we to attribute the superior work? In my opinion mainly, if not 
entirely, to multiplied mechanical appliances, and to more accurate and special 
machines which have superseded skilled manual labour, and which are in a great 
many cases worked by unskilled men labourers.’ 
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Will the combinations of the workers be met by corresponding 
combinations on the part of employers? I think so. In any case 
it is very desirable that they should; the serious changes that must 
take place will very materially affect the employers, and in their own 
interests they must combine, for it is certain that those in a com- 
paratively small way of business will be driven out of the field by 
their competitors who produce or distribute on a more extensive 
scale, and who will be able to yield to the workmen’s future demands 
better than the employer in a smaller business. Of course this will 
happen in any case, but fresh demands from the workers will 
materially hasten it. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary for 
employers in their own interest to combine. Their weakness, how- 
ever, will lie in the fact that those with the most extensive concerns 
will fight shy of a combination with small competitors when they see 
clearly the advantages of subdivision of labour and most elaborate 
machinery which only the largest and wealthiest establishments can 
provide, and when they know that the increasing demands of the 
workers will make it impossible for the smaller competitive establish- 
ments to compete with them successfully, so that the big fish will 
certainly swallow up the smaller ones. 

The public, it is said, are getting tired of labour struggles. That’s 
a pity, perhaps; but still we need not fear much on that score, as the 
discontent covers practically the whole of the workers, and when 
employers and employed are eliminated that section of the public 
that remains can only be of minor importance in difficulties of this 
nature. But whatever the bystanding public thinks about trade- 
union activity the formation of trade unions among employers goes 
on apace. 

Quite recently the employers in connection with the shipbuilding 
and engineering trades of the United Kingdom took steps to form 
themselves into a national federation, whose objects are as follows :— 

(1) To watch over all Bills brought into Parliament affecting the general 
interests of shipbuilders and engineers. 

(2) Generally to protect such interests. 

(3) Mutual support in resisting interference by workmen’s associations with free 
contract work, number of apprentices engaged, &c. 

(4) To support any association or combination of firms, in a district or single 
firm, in bringing any unreasonable strike to end by not employing, or by the adoption 
of any other means decided on. 

(5) To arrange for alterations of rates of wages in all districts taking place for 
stated periods and at fixed dates. 

(6) To prevent men (by the systematic use of enquiry forms) from deserting 
their work and obtaining employment under assumed names, 


Such an organisation of capitalists cannot long pursue these 
‘ objects’ without coming into collision with the organisations of the 
workmen ; it therefore necessitates more perfect combination on the 
partofthemen. That the various workmen’s organisations promptly 
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recognised this, and were equal to the occasion, is shown by the fact 
that on the 13th of February last a conference of workmen connected 
with the most important organisations of those engaged in shipbuild- 
ing and engineering met at Manchester for the purpose of forming a 
federation of all those engaged in the trades mentioned, that they 
might be able to cope with the federation of employers. The 
societies represented at this conference were the Amalgamated 
Engineers, Boiler-makers, Amalgamated Carpenters, General Union of 
Joiners, Steam-engine Makers, Shipwrights, Associated Blacksmiths, 
Co-operative Smiths, and the Ironfounders. 

Among the decisions unanimously arrived at by the delegates 
was the following :— 


Whenever any dispute exists between an employer or employers and any society 
belonging to this federation, no member or members composing the societies 
forming this federation shall do any work of the men in dispute. 


It is provided that in case of dispute the same shall be referred toa 
court of arbitration, selected by both parties, who again shall, if neces- 
sary, appoint an umpire whose ‘ decision shall be final and binding.’ 

Thus we shall shortly witness national federations of capitalists 
and workmen facing and fighting each other in a manner that will 
make the struggles of the past insignificant by comparison. 

It is no use any crying peace when there is no peace ; it is of small 
use preaching moderation to workmen while employers are changing 
their old 10-pounders for ‘81-tonners.’ Correspondingly we workers 
must do the same. 

It may be the case that to be prepared for war on a scientific 
basis is the best way to command respect and to obtain redresses for 
pressing grievances. In any case it will be far better for a repre- 
sentative committee of organised workers in a given industry to meet 
a similar committee of organised employers and face each other, 
remembering that either side has great resources to inflict terrible 
punishment, than to rely on the guerilia warfare to which recourse 
must be had in the absence of standing armies. In the majority of cases 
such deliberations would probably result in settlements by means of 
arbitrators and umpires. What we stand in greatest need of, there- 
fore, is more extensive organisation on both sides. The object of 
boards of conciliation and arbitration is to minimise the friction 
between employers and employed. Such boards have worked effec- 
tively in the North of England in the coal and iron industries, and 
there is no reason why similar boards, rightly established, should not 
work very beneficially in London. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that London, owing to the cosmopolitan character of its indus- 
tries, has not presented the same cvherence either on the side of 
employers or workmen that the North of England has afforded in its 
staple manufacturing trades. We have quite recently had very 
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serious disputes between gas companies and their workmen, dock 
directors and wharfingers and their workmen; and, apparently in 
consequence of the great difficulties then experienced, the Chamber 
of Commerce now comes forward with the best of intentions and 
proposes in a wholesale manner to establish conciliation committees 
for the respective trades or groups of trades, and a board of con- 
ciliation elected from employers and workers, the elections to take 
place every three years. 

All trade unionists are in favour of settling their grievances with 
the least possible amount of friction, and are of course favourable to 
settling them by argument rather than by strike; but before we can 
have conciliation committees effectively established, capable of ad- 
iusting the difficulties between employers and workers, we need that 
which in London we have not yet got—that is, something approaching 
complete organisation on the part of employers and workmen alike. 

As trade unionists we do not yet feel complete confidence in 
committees arranged for us by an outside machinery unnecessarily 
elaborate and likely to be handled by men who through lack of ex- 
perience in labour difficulties would increase rather than lessen the 
friction they seek to avert.- To give an instance, the members of the 
Dock Wharf and Riverside Labourers’ Union would far rather deal 
direct with a committee of dock directors, wharfingers, and gra- 
nary keepers than they would conduct negotiations through the 
medium of another committee not directly representing the interests 
at stake. 

In riverside industries the men are now organised, and it needs 
corresponding organisation on the employers’ side; then will follow 
the necessary committees, very much like those proposed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, but free from the encumbrances that will be 
entailed by the Chamber of Commerce proposals. There are directions 
in which the Chamber might with advantage exert its influence, and 
that is in urging amongst employers the necessity for combination 
and in lending assistance when disputes crop up between workmen 
and employers who are not organised and who therefore have not the 
necessary machinery with which to conduct negotiations, also in pro- 
viding a final court of appeal. Experience shows that the de- 
velopment of the labour problem takes the following course: first, the 
spasmodic difficulties that arise between employers and unorganised 
workers ; then the workers organise, and this causes combinations 
amongst employers; next, sectional societies amalgamate, then a 
federation of those engaged in kindred industries. When matters have 
reached this stage it is easy to appoint committees of conciliation, &c. 

So far trade-union methods only have been considered, not that 
the labour question cannot be helped in other directions, but be- 
cause experience proves that until men are prepared to make efforts 
on their own account it is practically useless to endeavour to surround 
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them with conditions that can only be utilised by those whose ideas 
of life are expanding and who are on the highroad from ignorance 
to intelligence inspired with a divine discontent. 

But the effort being put forward by the workers by means of 
their voluntary combinations justifies them in using their powers as 
citizens to get their grievances rectified by means of legislation, either 
by local governing bodies or by Parliament. My duties as a trade 
unionist do not clash with my duties as a citizen. The object of good 
citizenship, I presume, should be the getting rid of abuses, the eli- 
mination of the causes of physical and moral degradation, and the 
establishing of those conditions which will operate most beneficially 
to the body politic. Chief amongst the causes that degrade are 
excessive hours of labour and insufficient wages. It isthe duty of the 
trade unionist to rectify these wrongs; it is equally the duty of the 
citizen. To argue that all such changes should come solely by trade- 
union effort, as some politicians are doing, is to argue that the highest 
functions of citizenship are to be left unperformed by the citizen. 

Long hours of work invariably mean relatively low wages. Men 
and women work from ten to fifteen hours a day, and thereby keep 
wages down and other people out of work. They lessen the amount of 
work, because of their own ineffective demand for goods, owing to the 
small wage received and by taking away the purchasing power from 
others who would be at work were they not working solong. By 
becoming physically exhausted they are utterly incapacitated from 
entering into the pursuits that tend to the development of true man- 
hood and womanhood, Under these conditions it is easier to be vicious 
than virtuous; consequently vice stalks about our thoroughfares, is in 
our homes, and ultimately finds lodgment in jails and workhouses. 
Surely it is the duty of the intelligent citizen to remove the causes of 
such degradation by every legitimate means. Combine voluntarily most 
assuredly, but to stopour efforts there would be madness; trade-union 
efforts should be, and must be, supplemented both by county councils 
and by Parliament. 

What can Parliament do? At least this: it can set a good 
example in the State workshops and factories by at once prohibiting 
systematic overtime, and by reducing the hours of labour in all 
Government departments to 48 hours a week. It can insist upon all 
those firms who obtain Government contracts paying trade-union 
rates of wages and complying with the 48 hours a week limit. It 
can, and ought, and must give ear to the almost unanimous demand 
of the miners for an eight-hours’ maximum working day. In my 
opinion it is much to be regretted that the miners are so moderate 
as to ask only for the eight-hours’ limit for those who work below 
ground. I know from a somewhat bitter experience what work is 
down the mine and on the bank, and I contend that an eight-hours’ 
day should be the maximum for all connected with mines, either 
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above or below ground. I do not say that Parliament should fix the 
working hours for those who do not request such limits being made, 
but when the demand is properly made it is the bounden duty of 
any and every true member of Parliament to respect the same and 
supplement trade-union efforts. 

The railway workers are among those whose hours of labour 
are-excessive, and surely the citizen is not forthcoming who will 
say that this is in the interest of the community. The facts 
in connection with the men themselves show that they have 
organised; the employers have practically combined also. Some 
demands have been forwarded by the men to the employers, and 
a few trifling concessions have been granted, but it still leaves the 
average hours of railway workers at twelve a day; nor is it possible 
to get them materially reduced by trade-unionist efforts alone with- 
out entering upon a terrible struggle that will practically stop the 
rail traffic of the country, and thereby dislocate many trades, and of 
necessity inflict much suffering, which will be borne cheerfully if 
it must come, but which every true citizen ought to try and 
render unnecessary. The men have organised various unions, one of 
which is now 40,000 strong, another 20,000. They have proved 
that they are men of sterling worth, not merely by an honourable 
discharge of their everyday duties under exceptionally hard condi- 
tions, but also by showing that they have the capacity for organisa- 
tion, that they know exactly what their grievances are, and have the 
ability to state them in a dignified and rational way. They do not 
piteously appeal for the State to help them, but as a very important 
body of men (representing, with their families, probably one and a 
half million of persons) realising that they are part and parcel of the 
State, and that by their labours they contribute much to its welfare, 
they are now beginning to ask why they should not use their powers 
of citizenship to supplement their trade-union efforts, and thousands 
of other workers are asking the same question, and no one as yet has 
given any satisfactory reason why, under such circumstances, we 
citizens should not exercise our rights of citizenship to reduce work- 
ing hours and make them somewhat uniform over such large areas 
as that covered by our railway systems. To reply that workmen can 
best do this for themselves is beside the point ; the workers will do 
it for themselves, whether it be by striking for it or by voting for it, 
but no genuine mechanic will make use of a machine that wastes a 
large’ percentage of power in avoidable friction, and that more friction 
would be generated by striking for reduced hours for these railway 
men than would be the case by bringing the same about by legis- 
lative action no one can reasonably doubt. 

Trade unionism has at last taken root amongst the shop assistants 
of the metropolis; both sexes are now enrolling, and will in a few 
months be able to bring considerable pressure to bear on their em- 
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ployers. Their average hours at present are 86, while thousands work 
96 to 100. The effect upon the young men is most baneful, but 
upon the young women it is scarcely less than murder, standing or 
walking in a shop, oftentimes very ill-ventilated, with the fusty smells 
that arise from the goods, especially in certain kinds of drapery. These 
unhealthy conditions not only shorten the lives of the women but 
unfit them for becoming healthy wives and mothers. Scores of 
eminent medical men have issued authoritative statements setting 
forth the terribly injurious effects of these long hours on young 
women, and yet nothing is done. Cannot something now be done 
by the local governing bodies to supplement the efforts of these 
young persons, who, under the greatest difficulties, are now establish- 
ing branches of their trade unions in the various districts of London ? 
Or will the ‘let alone’ section still say, ‘It is no business of the legis- 
lative body, and these women must redress their grievances by or- 
ganising a strike’? Politicians and statesmen (?) who offer such 
stones for bread will not be argued with much longer; they will 
simply be quietly ignored by the bulk of the electors whose heads 
are clear and whose hearts are not yet dead. It is difficult to state 
the number of employés engaged in distributive occupations in 
London, but there are at least 400,000, and their hours of labour 
might, with advantage, be reduced by 25 per cent. and thus add to 
their own health and well-being immensely, and at the same time 
provide occupations for many of the workless. Ah, but who is to 
stand the expense? it will be asked. Where the employer cannot 
the public must. Who are the public, once again? Five-sixths 
belong to those who, in some form or other, work for a living; and 
these men and women in distributive establishments are as much 
a portion of the public as any similar number of persons otherwise 
engaged, and their interests are bound up with the rest of the 
public and cannot be isolated from them. And what the public 
have now got to face squarely and deal with promptly is this: 
Shall we best secure the well-being of the State by insisting that 
all who work shall obtain reasonable rates of pay for a reasonable 
amount of work, or is the proper course that of ignoring the sur- 
roundings of the workers, leaving matters to right themselves ? 
Public responsibility has long been recognised in this country, as 
witness the Factory Acts legislation, that has operated so beneficially. 


There is a serious danger confronting the labour party, which is 
that politicians of either side, who are politicians merely, are en- 
deavouring to obtain the confidence of the workers to leave their 
case in these politicians’ hands. I am convinced that the real edu- 
cational work on labour questions is now going on mainly in the 
‘thousands of trade-union branches and trades councils that exist in 
-all centres of industry. The rapid spread of trade unionism which is 
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now going on will certainly qualify the workman to perform his 
duties as a member of society better than he was able prior to his 
taking an active interest in his own welfare; but should he allow 
the sacred question of labour to become the subject over which con- 
tending political factions shall fight, it will, to my mind, show a 
lack of dignity and keenness of perception which will be extremely 
pitiable. Two things are essential if these evils are to be avoided. 
There must be a large decentralisation of power—that is, the power 
now vested in Parliament must be largely transferred to the local 
governing bodies, the town and county councils; and the workers 
themselves must (and they will) take a continual interest in and 
share in the administration of these local bodies. At the present 
time Parliament is utterly unfitted to deal with the intricacies of 
London’s labour difficulties, and so of all other centres. It has not 
the time, the ability, nor inclination ; and if it had ability and in- 
clination it could never have the time to attend to the multifarious 
demands that are certain to crop up as labour questions press for 
solution. 

And, again, it is not in any way desirable that an Imperial Par- 
liament should even attempt to exercise control over the hundreds 
of questions that must arise in each of the hundreds of British 
manufacturing towns. Imperial authority it ought to have, but 
local questions should be settled by local authorities. The un- 
healthy atmosphere of Parliament has choked many a well-inten- 
tioned man, and it is likely to choke many more, and if there were 
no other direction in which the vital interests of the workers could 
be properly attended to the abolition of the grievous wrongs under 
which labour groans would be postponed indefinitely. It may be 
urged that a county council is little more likely to pay proper 
attention to such questions as affect labour than Parliament. Work- 
men are, however, beginning to realise that it is due to themselves 
that they should solve these questions by every legitimate means, 
and having organised and disciplined themselves in their voluntary 
combinations (trade unions), they as citizens will take a direct and 
positive interest in the same questions, and attend to their applica- 
tion on a more extended platform. This will bring health to local 
administrative bodies, tone to the minds of the citizens, and wean 
from the gaudy and superficial attractions of St. Stephen’s the more 
sturdy and upright of the nation’s real workers of all grades. 

The county council is, in my opinion, destined to become a most 
powerful factor for the rectification of our social wrongs. In close 
contiguity, as it will be, with the trades council, knowing exactly 
where and how to supplement the good work of that council, the 
majority composing it being themselves real, not nominal workmen; 
women’s interests being properly looked after; the welfare of the 
workers at large being the principal business of such a body—when 
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this is so the day of our redemption will be nigh. The interest of 
no honest man will be ignored; all that is best in the community 
will be drawn out, and the baneful influences that at present 
trample down so much that is good in our natures will be removed. 

The hope for the future lies in the extension of labour organisa- 
tions on the side of the workers, corresponding combinations 
of employers adjusting differences by conciliation or arbitration 
whenever possible, the work of trade unionism being supplemented 
by the local governing bodies, by workers habitually taking a direct 
working interest in connection with them, such bodies absorbing all 
smaller and at present conflicting authorities, thus developing the 
best qualities of the citizen in the true work of citizenship and 
gradually assisting in the development of the co-operative ideal, when 
the workers shall include the whole of the able-bodied community, 
and when peace and plenty shall abound as the result of harmonising 
the at present antagonistic tendencies of different sections of 
society. 

Tom Mann. 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN 
EAST AFRICA. 


‘Union is strength.’ These three words may not, at first sight, 
appear to have much to do with Eastern Central Africa, but in the 
present position of affairs in that part of the globe they can be 
most usefully applied, when all the divers and varied conditions of 
white and native rule are carefully and dispassionately considered, 
and when the follies of disunion and rivalry are thrashed out and 
explained. 

To rightly understand the object and scope of this article a brief 
account of Eastern Central Africa is necessary. The most important 
figure in the past history of the country is, of necessity, the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, a potentate whose claim to the eastern littoral, extend- 
ing from the Rovuma River on the south to the Osi River on the 
north, as well as several ports north of the Juba as far as Mruti, 
has never been disputed. For many years past the trade of 
this territory, stretching into the interior, has been carried on 
by British subjects—Indian traders from Bombay. They were 
the capitalists and bankers who supplied the native Arab traders 
with goods and money to conduct caravans and establish trading 
relations with the interior. These traders gradually formed depéts, 
or settlements, along the trade routes of the interior, such as 
Tabora, Ujiji, Kibonge, and they even penetrated as far as the 
Congo, and established themselves at Nyangwe, and Kasongo, and 
Stanley Falls, the headquarters of the somewhat notoricus Tippoo 
Tip. The result of all these commercial enterprises was that an ever- 
increasing trade in ivory, india-rubber, and other tropical products, 
steadily grew, under the fostering influence of Great Britain. The 
exports of india-rubber alone reached a value of 60,0001. a year. 

Thirteen years ago the then Sultan, Sayid Bargash, offered Sir 
William Mackinnon a lease for seventy years of all his customs 
revenue, on favourable terms, together with sovereign administrative 
powers over the whole of his African continental dominions, and no 
difficulty would have arisen in coming to an arrangement which 
would have been satisfactory to both contracting parties, and which 
would have benefited the trade relations of both Great Britain and 
Zanzibar, had the Foreign Office given sufficient encouragement to 
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the enterprise, for the carrying out of which a sum of over 200,000. 
was subscribed; but the reply to an application for necessary 
authority and support was so guarded that Sir William Mackinnon 
did not feel himself justified in continuing the negotiation. 

Up to the year 1884 the rights of the Sultan of Zanzibar to the 
interior of the country had not been questioned. It is true he had 
made no treaties with native chiefs in these territories, but they 
acknowledged his influence and recognised his authority. He was 
the only power whose subjects had established themselves in different 
parts of the country—though the efforts of the Church Missionary 
Society and other missionary bodies must not be forgotten ; he was, 
in fact, the man in possession. How his claims were recognised will 
appear farther on. 

Now the history of this region would not be complete without 
some mention of the names of those who, commencing with David 
Livingstone, brought this great territory into contact with civilisation. 
Livingstone was the great pioneer of all recent African exploration. 
When Columbus discovered that America existed on the other side, 
the difficulties of crossing the unknown Atlantic vanished in a great 
measure. The fact that the unknown regions of Central Africa could 
be traversed was in like manner made known by Livingstone. 
Following in his footsteps, we find Burton and Speke discovering 
Tanganika and the Victoria Nyanza in the years 1856 to 1858. In 
the year 1860 Speke and Grant returned to the Great Lake, and, 
passing inland round its western side, entered the kingdom of Uganda 
—the first white men who had ever visited it—and from thence they 
pushed to the northward, after having proved that the lake was one 
of the sources of the Nile. 

The discovery of the Albert Nyanza, another great Nile reservoir, 
was made by Baker in 1865. Then comes Stanley’s search after 
Livingstone in 1871, Cameron’s journey across Africa in 1873, 
Stanley’s second journey in 1875, when he circumnavigated the 
Victoria Nyanza, and thus made known to the world its true size 
and proportions ; from thence he goes to Tanganika, of which he 
also makes a complete survey, and pushing still to the westward, 
reaches Nyangwe, and commences that extraordinary journey which 
ends in the discovery of the Congo. We have yet to learn the 
particulars of his latest, and probably the most wonderful, of all his 
African explorations. 

Lastly are Thomson’s journeys in the south between Lakes Nyassa 
and Tanganika, and in the north through Masailand. These dis- 
coveries, these explorations thus briefly told, are simple fact, and no 
other nation can bring forward such claims as the people of Great 
Britain to having their fair share of Eastern Central Africa, whether 
from the standpoint of first discovery, or from the trade and 
commerce she has created in those regions. 
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In the year 1886 a new factor entered into the arena of Eastern 
Central Africa. After the Conference at Berlin in 1885, at which 
certain agreements were entered into between the Powers of Europe 
as regards Africa, Great Britain and Germany joined in a mutual 
convention, having for its object the subdivision of Eastern Central 
Africa into what were termed spheres of British and German influ- 
ence. In this subdivision Germany obtained far the larger share of 
territory. This will at once be seen by reference to the map accom- 
panying this paper. 

The reason for this surrender of the greater area to Germany, 
with the large and prosperous trade built up by British energy and 
capital, has not been explained. Great Britain is understood to have 
received some collateral advantages, and there was also a strong feel- 
ing in Germany as regards colonisation and the possession of terri- 
tory in which her surplus population might find a German home. 
This feeling was a very natural one, and Great Britain, with her large 
colonial empire, could afford to be generous to a friend; but neither 
country appears to have considered that tropical or Central Africa 
cannot be colonised, in the true meaning of the word colonisation, by 
white people. It is not a climate in which a white man can work, 
therefore, as in process of time the native is taught to labour, the 
white man can invest capital in developing the products of the coun- 
try, and he can superintend such investments, but nothing more. 
No, the development of Central Africa must for some years depend 
upon the commerce and trade which can be created; and its real 
value to any country is the opportunity it affords for the employment 
of capital, and the demand it creates for manufactured goods. Now 
here is a point of real importance, not only to the merchant, but to 
the employer of labour, the artizan, and the working people of Great 
Britain. India now manufactures largely for herself, and her imports 
from Manchester tend to diminish rather than to increase. This fact, 
and the competition of other countries, point most strongly to the 
necessity for finding new fields for our increasing home labour 
market. 

As regards the boundary lines laid down by the Foreign Office 
officials of Great Britain and Germany, they are as follows. I quote 
from the published despatches :— 


The territory to which the arrangement applies is bounded on the south by the 
Rovuma River, and on the north by the line which, starting from the mouth of the 
Tana River, follows the course of that river, or its affluents, to the point of inter- 
section of the Equator and the 38th degree of east longitude, thence strikes direct 
to the point of intersection of the 1st degree of north latitude with the 37th degree 
of east longitude, where the line terminates. 

The line of demarcation starts from the mouth of the river Wanga or Umbe, 
runs direct to Jipe, passes along the eastern side and round the northern sideof the . 
lake, and crosses the Lumi River, after which it passes midway between the terri- 
tories of Tayeita and Chagga, skirts the northern base of the Kiliamanjaro range 
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and thence is drawn direct to the point on the eastern side of Lake Victoria Nyanza 
which is intersected by the Ist degree of south latitude. 

Great Britain engages not to make acquisitions of territory, accept Protectorates, 
or interfere with the extension of German influence to the south of this line; and 
Germany makes the same engagement as regards the territories to the north of this 
line. 

Germany engages to adhere to the Declaration signed by Great Britain and 
France on March 10, 1862, with regard to the recognition of the independence of 
Zanzibar. 


The history of these two spheres—British and German—now com- 
mences. Trading companies, the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany and the German East Africa Company, were formed for the 
purpose of administering and developing their respective areas. 
Unfortunately—and it was a misfortune that affected both companies 
—the German enterprise, at its installation, roused nearly the whole 
native population of their coast-line against them, and so hostile was 
the attitude of these natives that the assistance of the German Go- 
vernment had to be invoked, and Lieutenant Wissman was despatched 
as the special agent of the German Government, witha special staff, 
and a large subsidy in money, which has since been supplemented by 
further grants, to restore order and establish German control over the 
disturbed districts. 

No better selection could have been made. Wissman, by his pru- 
dence, energy, courage, and his knowledge of the natives, backed, as 
before stated, by the strong support of the German Government, has 
energetically suppressed these hostile demonstrations. 

In the meantime the British company commenced operations under 
the auspices of Mr. G.S. Mackenzie, and was happy enough, by his 
care and tact, to avoid the troubles into which the German company 
had fallen. In saying this, there is no desire or wish to draw invidi- 
ous comparisons ; but whether it was from this cause, or for other 
reasops that are not known, a somewhat unkindly spirit has been 
manifested by the Germans in East Africa against everything British. 

That this feeling is shared by the German Government no one 
believes, but the action of some of the German officials—not Wiss- 
man—and of other German adventurers (this term is not intended 
offensively, but in the sense applied to the old merchant adventurer) 
would appear to indicate a feeling on their part that the British 
nation ought to have no rights in Eastern Central Africa, and that 
territory beyond the Tana, and also in rear of the sphere of British 
influence, should, by all or any means, be made German, and so there- 
by squeeze the British down to the coast, and ultimately out of East 
Africa altogether. 

A few instances will serve as examples as to the contentions and 
complications that have recently occurred. 

Some time ago the British company obtained from the late 
Sultan of Zanzibar a written promise of a concession of the islands 
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of Lamu, Manda, and Patta, and all his northern ports, including 
Kismayu. On this becoming known, a strong protest was made by 
the Germans in East Africa, who brought considerable pressure to 
bear upon the Sultan to give them this concession. In that protest 
they fully acknowledged the rights of the Sultan to these islands. 
After some negotiation between the British and German Govern- 
ments, the matter was referred to arbitration, and each claimant laid 
before the arbitrator the documents they possessed in regard to their 
respective claims. Again, in the German document, the rights of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar were not questioned. The decision given was 
in favour of the British company, and now the Germans on the 
coast put forward a claim to the islands of Manda and Patta, on the 
novel plea that they belong to the Sultan of Witu, whom they had 
taken under their protection, but who had been till then a tributary 
of Zanzibar, and to whose possession these islands had never passed. 

Again, at the junction of the line of delimitation on the coast, 
the German Consul has recently protested against the occupation of 
the town of Wanga by the agents of the British company, who 
have been there for more than a year, and, as a consequence, the 
company were obliged, at the instance of the Government, to sus- 
pend their administration at that ‘place. Such action is prejudicial 
to Great Britain, as it creates an impression in the native mind any- 
thing but favourable to British influence. 

There is also the journey of Dr. Peters, who, after publishing 
sensational accounts of his running the blockade, and of the massacre 
of himself and party by the Masai, is now reported to have taken an 
expedition up the Tana River, and from thence, across the British 
sphere of influence, to the Victoria Nyanza. In a letter published in 
a German newspaper a description is given of how he pulled down 
and burned an English flag. Now all these might be termed paltry 
and trivial affairs, and it is not likely that the German Government 
would countenance, or the British Government permit, such actions 
as those that are attributed to Dr. Peters by a German newspaper. 
But they are an evidence of the animus and hostility which has arisen 
among the German element in East Africa, and which sometimes 
finds an echo in a portion of the German Press. 

Surely a time has come when these irritating and useless manifes- 
tations may be buried in the past. 

Squabbles about square yards of territory, while there are hundreds 
of square miles awaiting development, are neither seemly nor credit- 
able. They can do no good; they give trouble to Governments ; 
they breed a bitter feeling where there ought to be a healthy rivalry; 
they promote disunion where there should be harmony; they prevent 
co-operation where there ought to be union; and, unless checked, 
they must end in destroying that united effort of two great. nations 
by which Eastern Central Africa can be rapidly and peacefully 
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. 
developed, the slave trade destroyed, and the influences of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation encouraged and fostered. Yes; friendship 
is better than hatred. Let each respect his neighbour’s landmark ; 
and if Germany will hold out the right hand of peace and goodwill, 
no one will clasp it with more sincerity than her fellow-workers in 
East Africa. True union means true strength. 

In conclusion, let the two Governments arrange, with as little 
delay as possible, for a complete understanding as regards the 
boundary-lines of the interior, 7.e. to the westward of Lake Victoria. 

The only attempt which has been made in this direction is the 
line on the map marked ‘ Boundary line suggested by Baron von 
Plessen in 1887,’ who stated with reference to this territory as 
follows : 

Although it was true that no special geographical line had been expressly fixed 
by agreement for the delimitation to the west, that the Imperial Government 
had started from the idea that England would leave Germany a free hand for the 
future in the territories south of the Victoria Nyanza Lake, and without inter- 
fering with the territories lying to the east of the Lakes Tanganika and Nyassa at 
the back of the German Protectorate would confine herself to opening up the 
territories to the north of the agreed line. 


Let a settlement be arrived at regarding the territory between 
the Tana and Juba rivers. At the present moment Great Britain 
possesses, by grant from the Sultan of Zanzibar, all his towns and 
ports north of Kipini, while Germany, in October 1889, declared a 
protectorate over littoral of the same territory between the Port of 
Lamu and Kismayu, a state of affairs that could only produce irrita- 
tion and confusion. 

Let tariff questions and all matters connected with the trade and 
commerce of the country be for mutual arrangement between the 
two trading companies subject to the conditions of the Berlin Act of 
1875. Let stringent measures be adopted by both to prevent the 
introduction of firearms, ammunition, and spirits. Let there be 
perfect frankness of communication on all points of mutual interest 
to both Governments and both companies. Let there be complete 
unanimity in dealing with the slave trade. Let this rivalry cease, and 
the past be forgotten; and then, in after years, the two nations will 
look with honest pride on the development that has been accomplished 
in this vast territory, at the advances of Christianity, civilisation, and 
commerce, among its inhabitants, as law, order, and settled govern- 
ment are established among them; and they will acknowledge and 
realise how much of al] this is due to the combination of their mutual 
forces, because ‘ union is strength.’ 


FRANCIS DE WINTON. 





THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


THE first question is, Why is a good time coming ? 

Because Home Rule is certain. I do not know what these words 
mean any more than any other single one of my countrymen, but I 
know that the advocates of Home Rule are never inaccurate; and, 
therefore, as they say that Home Rule is certain, I believe them. 

Even if they did not say so, Home Rule would, I should still believe, 
be certain. There is no recorded instance in history of the failure 
of a party to accomplish its ends when so wholly homogeneous in 
its personnel, its principles, its policy, its plans, and its future pro- 
jects as the Anglo-Scottish-Welsh-Irish-Gladstonian-Parnellite party. 

I also believe that Home Rule in its highest development of per- 
fection is certain: Home Rule for Ireland ; Home Rule for Scotland ; 
Home Rule for Wales; Home RuleforEngland. Ido not think this be- 
cause I have any reason to believe that the Scotch or the Welsh desire 
Home Rule, but because I know the aforesaid homogeneous Home Rule 
party to be above all things a consistent party, which cannot deny to 
agitators in Scotland and in Wales what has been granted to agitators 
in Ireland, provided always that theyagitateconstitutionally. A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump, and with sufficient encouragement 
it may be surmised that the little band of patriots who constitute 
the Land and Anti-Tithe Leagues in the Highlands of Scotland and 
Wales, and who so thoroughly understand how to conduct a constitu- 
tional agitation, may succeed in teaching their more ignorant 
countrymen the meaning of those words. As for England, of course 
I do not suppose that she is likely to demand Home Rule for her- 
self. I know also (not only from my own conviction and aspirations, 
but from the knowledge of those of my constituents) that the English 
combine with the sense of their own absolute unfitness to assist in 
the government of the Irish, the Welsh, or the Scotch, the profound 
conviction that they are not fit alone to govern themselves. 

We yearn, therefore, while shaking off the nightmare of responsi- 
bility for our neighbours, to retain their aid in our Parliament in 
managing our affairs. 

It must be confessed that this aspiration borders on selfishness. 
It is, however, harmless and platonic. Is it for one moment 
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probable that our neighbours could spare time to turn their attention 
to our affairs ? Could the Welsh, for instance, be expected to swerve 
from the task of developing their country, so long neglected, to teach 
us to develop ours? Could the Scotch check themselves in adminis- 
tering redress to the tyranny they now groan undertohelpus? Are 
the Irish likely so soon to undo the effects of the misgovernment of 
ninety years and to be free to lend us part of their credit? No; 
these suppositions are all monstrous. Alone, alas! we shall have to 
work out our salvation. England, too, will have Home Rule. Not 
because she deserves it; not because she is fit for it; but because 
the righteous demands of the Irish, Welsh, and Scottish peoples 
cannot be satisfied unless the English people receive Home Rule at 
their hands. 

The second question is, For whom is a good time coming? For 
the English electors of every rank in life, I feel sure ; for the English 
Conservative party particularly, I think. 

There need be no more agonised inquiries in the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph, ‘ What shall we do with our boys?’ no more neces- 
sity for some of the most skilled English artisans to seek an opening 
abroad; no reason to grudge the high office stool to the painstaking 
German clerk. The first result of Home Rule for England will be 
that the English people will for the first time enter into the heritage 
of the English Civil Service. 

Hitherto that service has been maintained at the cost of the 
English for the benefit of the Irish and the Scotch. 

Look where you will, and to what grade you will, and three out 
of four good berths in the Civil Service you will find filled by an 
Irishman or a Scotchman. 

Is it the Inland Revenue office in your nearest country town ?— 
an Irishman is the officer; or a foreman in the employ of the Office 
of Works ?—he is a Scotchman; or the head of one of the branches in 
one of the great Government departments, a man drawing 1,000. a 
year or more in salary—he will be an Irishman or a Scotchman. 

These men have, no doubt, obtained their posts because they 
deserved them. Inthe open competitive examination your common- 
sense Englishman is not a match for his sharper and more learned 
neighbours. Under the United Parliament and the Acts of Union 
this system was quite fair, but under a universal system of Home 
Rule the fairness disappears. The Irish and the Scotch and the 
Welsh will have their own’ Civil Services, in which, of course, their 
patriotic sons will serve in preference to the service of a ‘ foreign’ or 
‘alien’ people. But even if this preference did not manifest itself 
as spontaneously as we know it will, yet even the dunderheaded 
English worm, when left to itself, may consider.and turn. I think I 
may safely prophesy it will consider and turn. ‘If the principle of 
nationality is to be the universal rule of guidance, let it prevail in 
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the sweets as well as in the sours. For our sons, and for our sons 
only, shall be the places in the Civil Service for which we pay. Let 
the Irish and Scotch return home and gratify their patriotic relations 
with their presence in their native, land.’ Such will be the current 
of thought of the English electors, 

A Government post—well paid, income certain, cares none, a 
pension in middle life, dignity, consideration in the eyes of the 
neighbours, power, the sense of importance—what Englishman,’ par- 
ticularly what member of Parliament, does not know how much these 
‘Government posts’ are coveted by the English paterfamilias of every 
class for one or more of his sons ? 

Is there not, therefore, a truly good time coming for the English 
people, when all these posts, now held by Irish or Scotch, will be 
reserved for themselves? A good time—nay, the expression is too 
mild; say, a veritable millennium. 

Doubtless the English Conservative party will take their share in 
the spoils of the Civil Service, but a richer and greater prize still 
will be theirs. 

At this very moment the Conservative majority in England, 
reckoning on the other side not only the Gladstonians but the 
Liberal Unionists, is eighty-seven. They have at this moment, 
therefore, apparently a pretty secure tenure of power in England. 
But it may be urged, ‘all this may be upset at any general election.’ 
If the history of past Parliaments is any guide to the history of 
future ones, this is not likely to be the case. Mr. Labouchere, I 
believe, with his accustomed nicety of expression, has announced his 
opinion that the Conservative party, ‘having got their noses into 
the granary,’ do not intend taking them out again until they are 
forced to do so. 

If, however, England had had Home Rule since 1832, she would 
hardly have had a Liberal Government firmly seated in power from 
1837 to this day. 

That this is so is clear from the fact that, putting on one side 
the Parliament of 1832 itself, the Liberal party would have had a 
working majority in only three Parliaments out of twelve from 1832 
to 1885, had it not been for the votes of the Scotch, Irish and 
Welsh members. 

These are the figures. 

First, I place the three Parliaments in which the Liberal party 
had a working (but much smaller) majority in England alone as well 
as in the whole United Kingdom :— 


L. majority Ditto in 
in the U.K. England only 
61 


Parliament of 1835 . Z 3 . 106 
” 1857. F i oo, 2 61 
a 1880 ., ‘ F oe 53 
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Then I place the Parliaments in which the Liberal party had a 
working majority in the United Kingdom, but not in England :— 


L. majority Ditto in 
in the U.K. England only 
- @ 27 


Parliament of 1859 . 
1865 vse ia 21 
A a a ae 23 
3 te se ee 28 
Next, I place two Parliaments in which the Liberal party had a 
majority in the United Kingdom, but were in an actual minority in 
England only :— 


L. majority C. majority in 
: in the U.K. England only 
Parliament of 1837 . ° ° - 40 7 


“ — <¢ 3. « 3 25 
In the remaining three Parliaments, those of 1841, 1852, and 
1874, the Conservative majority in England was diminished by the 
votes of the rest of the United Kingdom :— 


C. majority C. majority in 
in the U.K. England only 


Parliament of 1841 : . wa 97 
z a 35 
“ ge pigi ee 117 

The political meteorology of England under Home Rule may 
accordingly be forecast from the observations of the last half-century, 
thus :— 

Either the nose of the Conservative party will remain steadily in 
the granary, or the Conservative party will be able to prevent the 
Neo-Radical nose from burrowing there with any security or com- 
fort. 

My object has been to prove that Home Rule for England will be 
a ‘good time ’ especially for English Conservatives. It is with con- 
fidence that I appeal to Mr. Labouchere to decide whether the above 
forecast is not a strictly scientific definition of a‘ good time.’ If it 
is so, then Q.E.D. 

Before passing away from the engrossing subject of political 
meteorology, it will be interesting to consider what effect the ‘ good 
time coming’ for the Conservative party in England will have on 
the career of the planets which revolve round Mr. Gladstone, and on 
that of the nebulous conglomeration which follows them in a rather 
eccentric orbit. 

It is obvious that neither a perpetual minority nor a powerless 
majority offers sufficient scope for the talents of Sir William Harcourt, 
Sir George Trevelyan, or Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Yet, if it is once known 
in Wales, in Ireland, or in Scotland that these three statesmen are 
seeking employment, the contest between those three nations for 
their possession will be fearful to witness. 


' These figures are taken from a table published by the Daily News after the 
general election of 1885. 
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The Scotch are a consistent, clear-sighted people, plentifully pro- 
vided with moral backbone. ‘The Parliament in Edinburgh will 
welcome Sir William Harcourt’s wit and accordingly bid highest for 
him. 

In Dublin city there will be much need for a scrupulously straight- 
forward and businesslike edile. The native members of the Irish 
Parliament will have such superabundance of genuine eloquence to 
display that they will not have time for administration. At all costs 
they will secure Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Under the guidance of Mr. Gee 
and Mr. Osborne Morgan, the government of Wales will have a 
strong tendency to becomea theocracy, in which men will be estimated 
strictly according to their virtues. In this case there will be no place 
for competition. Sir George Trevelyan will quite naturally walk into 
“he highest post which the Welsh cabinet has to dispose of. 

If it is melancholy to think of the expatriation of the leaders, it is 
positively heartrending to contemplate the fate of their followers and 
their followers’ programmes. 

The general reformation of society will have to be adjourned. 
Truth will have to be relegated to libraries asa sort of still-born 
Koran. Its prophet will have to close those butterfly wings with 
which he was meditating a soar into the atmosphere of statesman- 
ship, and relapse for ever into the chrysalis of the cynic. 

The Liberation Society must emigrate en bloc to Wales, where 
it has, to judge from the Welsh press, already made itself universally 
endeared. It cannot live an idle life in England: yet its pious 
scheme for disestablishing and disendowing the Church in England by 
means of the votes of Irish and Welsh and Scotch members will have 
been finally frustrated by the great and glorious principle of universal 
Home Rule. To the holy soil of Wales, therefore, must the crusade 
be confined by the surviving crusaders. 

Last, but not least; to Londoners and ratepayers the abortion of 
the ‘ London programme’ will be a life-long grief. No one who has 
ever looked into the subject can have failed to appreciate the 
gravity and magnitude of the social questions with which Parliament 
and the County Council must deal in connection with London. 
Other London programmes may be brought forward and carried, but 
never, alas! under Home Rule, by a Cabinet of which that professor 
celebrated for his exactitude is a member. We cannot, therefore, 
feel certain of their accuracy, their wisdom, or their success. How 
different, how far different it would have been under happier, under 
his auspices Then Londoners would have laid themselves down in 
their beds in peace, knowing that his words had exactly foretold the 
effect of his measures, and that those measures would not fail exactly 
to accomplish the requisite social reform. To the ratepayer, the 
knowledge that the future expenditure must exactly coincide with 
his estimate would have given a security in forecasting the annual 
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family balance-sheet never known in the past and never for the 
future possible. Alack-a-day that in this world what is one man’s meat 
should be another man’s poison! that the ‘good time coming’ for 
the Conservatives should mar so many great careers among their 
opponents! 

I have seen a doubt expressed by some earnest Home Rulers in 
Scotland and Wales whether the English Gladstonians will not recoil 
before such a self-denying ordinance as universal Home Rule must 
prove to them. 

Away such unworthy thoughts! as Mr. Labouchere would say 
for his party and for himself. ‘Conscience before the granary.’ 


WOoOLMER. 





THE STORY OF A CONSPIRATOR. 


I. 


Towarps the end of November 1889 a letter from Mr. Gladstone 
was published in the Scotch newspapers thanking somebody for an 
Irish ‘ Tragedy in Five Acts.’ The principal sentence in that letter 
ran as follows :—‘I am glad an effort has been made to do justice to 
Wolfe Tone. It is one of the most grievous facts of Irish history that 
at the close of the last century her rebels were in many cases the very 
flower of her children.’ 

It so happened that, a few weeks before this letter appeared, I had 
read carefully the original American edition of Tone’s Memoirs, 
written mainly by himself, and completed by his son.' I had done 
so in the faithful discharge of that duty which has lately been im- 
pressed upon us all—to study the Irish question in the light of his- 
tory. For such a purpose there is nothing like good biographies. 
In the lives of individual men we see historical events, as it were 
from the inside, not in their mere outline and succession, but in their 
connection with the great determining causes of human character 
and of human motive. In this case especially there is no need to 
indulge in dramatic licence. The bare facts—the simple truth—are, 
as the phrase goes, ‘as good as a play.’ They are infinitely better. 
It would be difficult to find a book of more curious interest than that 
in which Tone tells us his own story, and in which his son illustrates 
and completes it. I propose now to give that story as it is to be 
gathered from documents of such unquestionable authority, and, it 
must be added, of such abundant candour. 

In the first place let us note how short was the whole life of 
Tone. He was born in Dublin on the 20th of June, 1763, and he 
died of a wound inflicted by his own hand whilst in prison under 
sentence of death, in the same city, on the 19th of November, 1798. 
A little more than thirty-five years was thus the measure of his days. 
There is nothing, it is true, remarkable in this, because men who 
attack the Government under which they live have always been, in 
large proportion, young men. They play with the lives and fortunes 
of others, and it is not only natural, but just, that when they fail 
they should pay an early forfeit of their own. That an avowed con- 

1 Published at Washington in two volumes. 1826. 
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spirator and an open rebel, caught in arms against his country and 
in the enlisted service of its most ancient enemy, should be con- 
demned to death when comparatively young, is therefore no unusual 
circumstance. But there is one great peculiarity about the life and 
death of Tone, and that is that, during by far the greater part. of his 
short life, he was not only not a conspirator and not a rebel, but he 
did not even take an ordinary degree of interest in public affairs. It 
was not until the year 1790, when he had attained the age of twenty- 
seven, that, to use his own expression, he ‘took to politics.’ Nor 
might even this have been in itself remarkable if his earlier youth 
had been spent in quiet and uninteresting times. But those times 
were of an opposite character even to an extraordinary degree. His 
life began at the commencement of that memorable epoch which 
opened with the quarrel between Great Britain and her American 
colonies, an epoch of rapid and mighty changes, all more or less in- 
timately connected with the events of that quarrel, and with the 
movements of thought which they accelerated. Inno part of Europe 
were these movements more exciting than in Ireland. Tone was 
fifteen years old—an age when clever boys are generally full of vivid 
interest in all they see and hear around them—when the fear of 
French invasion and the confessed inability of the Government to 
reinforce the regular troops, gave birth in 1778 to the famous Irish 
Volunteers. He must have heard the hopes and fears with which 
different parties regarded the portentous growth of that self-con- 
stituted force—a force not under the control of any public or respon- 
sible authority, and which, although nothing in reality but a sect in 
arms, speedily amounted to upwards of 40,000 men, wielding great 
political power, and embodying in an extraordinary degree many 
national aspirations. The ten years which followed, during which 
Tone grew up from boyhood into the prime of life, were years of 
stirring and surpassing interest in Ireland. It would be difficult to 
specify in the history of any other people any time so rich in poli- 
tical experience, or in which so many questions involving the very 
highest problems in political philosophy were so pressed upon general 
attention, and so urgently demanded some practical solution. More- 
over, these questions were of such a nature as to appeal, one or other 
of them, to almost every variety of natural character, and to almost 
every cast of mind. The relaxation of the Catholic penal laws at 
once invited the appreciation of human sympathies and tested the 
sagacity with which men could measure the disappearance of dangers, 
both foreign and domestic, which had once been very real and very 
urgent. The removal of restraints upon Irish commerce was another 
tremendous question affecting the interests of all sects and parties, 
and which appealed to all who had the spirit of industry and of enter- 
prise. Above all, the demand for a larger measure of independence in 
the Irish Parliament, and the concession of it without any definitions 
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and without any precautions, were agitations and events of such mag- 
nitude, and so big with future consequence, that every mind with the 
least faculty for the science of human gévernment must have been 
awakened and arrested by them. Nor were these events—nor could 
they be—determined quietly in cabinets, or even in parliamentary 
debates, however violent and excited. The passions they roused were 
reflected in the streets and quays of Dublin—in the roar and shouts 
of multitudes round arriving or departing Viceroys—in the meetings 
of armed bodies all over the country—in daring attempts to overawe 
the Legislature—in plots and conspiracies with foreign agents—in 
the formation of clubs and associations of every sort and kind. Yet 
for all that Tone tells us of himself, in his memoir of those years, they 
might have been years of the most profound tranquillity. At that 
time he seems to have cared for none of these things, and took no 
part in any of them. 

What is the explanation of this strange abstention? It comes 
out clearly enough in the account he gives of hisown youth. If not 
the matured opinions, at least the first feelings and impulses of men 
are largely determined by the circumstances of their birth. Tone’s 
father was a coachmaker in Dublin. He was a Protestant, in this 
sense, at least, that he was not a Catholic. As such he must have 
been more or less in sympathy with the ruling powers, and especially 
with the British connection. The war with France, and the repeated 
threats of the invasion of Ireland by French and Spaniards, must 
have kept up the traditional feeling that Protestant liberties were 
still in danger from the old Catholic conspiracy against that great 
bulwark of them, the English Crown and nation. Such traditions 
give way very slowly, when they were originally founded on notorious 
facts, and hardened by a long experience. They do not give way at 
all when they are kept alive by external events which seem to repro- 
duce all that experience again. We may be sure, therefore, that the 
elder Tone could not have felt any enthusiasm for the Catholic move- 
ment. Neither, personally, was it natural for him to be much 
touched by the agitation for freedom of trade. His own business 
stood in no immediate or visible connection with foreign commerce, 
but depended rather upon the wealthy society of Dublin, upon the 
expenditure of a Viceregal Court, and upon the social habits of a seat of 
Government. But we are not left to inference as to the atmosphere 
of sentiment and feeling in which the younger Tone began to breathe. 
Military service and a life of military adventure was the imagination 
and the passion of the growing boy. Nor had he the least idea of 
such a life, except in the service of that Empire which his great 
namesake had defended and enlarged. He could think of nothing 
else. At school he was ‘abominably idle.’? He was the leader of a 
group of boys who determined that they would not work at all more 

2 Life, i. 18. 
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than three days a week. Much of the time which he thus secured for 
his own amusements was spent in attending all parades, field-days, 
and reviews of the British garrison of Dublin in the Phoenix Park.’ 
This confirmed him in a ‘rooted habit of idleness,’ whilst the 
splendid appearance of the troops, and the pomp and parade of 
military show, confirmed his untamable desire for a soldier’s life. 
He declared his passion for the army, and his utter dislike to a 
learned profession. But his father was obstinately opposed ; and 
much against the grain he was compelled in February 1781, being 
then not quite eighteen years old, to enter Trinity College as a 
pensioner. By this time the glorious wars of Chatham had become 
things of the past, and had been succeeded by the inglorious and 
disastrous contests against our own colonies. To any mind open to 
the higher instincts of politics, it might have been easy at this time 
to discriminate between the different objects for which war may 
be conducted, and to refuse to identify the suppression of the 
colonial revolt with a patriotic spirit. This was especially easy for 
an Irishman at that particular juncture, many Irishmen having begun 
to feel that their own interests were best promoted by colonial 
success. But young Wolfe Tone had no temptations in any such 
direction. Fighting for its own sake, and considered purely as a 
profession, was his ideal. He had felt none of the enthusiasm which 
had raised the Irish Volunteers. That body was too merely political 
for him. The danger of invasion seemed too remote, and even 
fighting unaccompanied with conquest and foreign adventure was 
altogether unattractive to him. Accordingly, when disgusted by 
failure in a college examination, he reverted with passion to his 
former schemes. He had no scruple in desiring to offer his sword to 
the Crown to assist its army in the colonial struggle. ‘ He besought 
his father to equip him as a volunteer, and to suffer him to join the 
British Army in America, where the war still raged.’* His father 
again refused. Young Wolfe sulked for a year, and would read 
none but military books. Not until he saw his own chance gone, 
in the approaching triumph of the colonies, did he sulkily turn 
again to books, and give up the hope of playing the part of another 
Wolfe in the service of the English Crown. In 1782 he was second 
to ‘a young fellow’ who, in a duel, shot his antagonist through the 
head, This again drove him for a time from college; but on his 
return his brilliant natural talents enabled him to make up his 
lee-way. In 1785, at the age of twenty-two, he made a runaway 
marriage with a girl of not yet seventeen. His father had by 
this time been ruined, but not by any agency which could be con- 
nected, however remotely, with political causes, or with the action 
of British legislation. Not even the most excitable of Irishmen 
could connect with these a bankruptcy arising out of a family 
® Life, i. 19. 4 Ibid. p. 20. 
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quarrel, and a costly law plea between his father and his uncle about 
some small leasehold property. None the less did it make it more 
than ever imperative that young Wolfe should do something to 
enable him to support a wife and family. But the temptation of 
desperate fortunes, which makes so many rebels, did not, even so 
late as 1785, give any such direction to the thoughts of Wolfe Tone. 
As he had been eager to serve in the English army, so now he was 
willing to seek his fortune at the English bar. It was determined 
that he should go to the Temple, to study the law. So in February 
1786, after taking, not without some distinction, his degree of B.A., 
he resigned his scholarship and quitted the University of Dublin. 

It was not, however, till the beginning of the following year, 
January 1787, that he repaired to London, where he remained for 
close upon two years, returning to Dublin in the last days of 
December 1788. And here we have an almost exact repetition of 
the curious peculiarities of his earlier life in Dublin. Just as in re- 
counting that earlier life he omits all mention of the high political in- 
terests which had then engrossed the attention of his countrymen— 
just as he never even mentions the newly enfranchised Irish Parlia- 
ment of 1782, and had probably never heard the floods of eloquence 
which had been poured forth by Grattan-—so also in the British 
capital he led a life of almost complete idleness, and of absolute 
vacuity of mind, so far as regarded the great political questions of the 
time. And yet those questions were of a kind, and had taken a form, 
which might have offered some attraction to a young Irishman. 
When he came to London the memorable impeachment of Warren 
Hastings was still in those early stages in which it secured universal 
interest, from the wonderful displays of forensic eloquence, both in 
the House of Commons and in Westminster Hall, which were made by 
the greatest orators of theage. Two illustrious compatriots of young 
Tone, Burke and Sheridan, were the leading spirits in that great arena. 
One of their celebrated speeches, said to have been the most bril- 
liant of them all, was delivered by Sheridan on the 7th of February, 
1787, just after Tone had entered his name as a student of law on 
the books of the Middle Temple. Another followed, hardly inferior, 
in February 1788, when Tone had been already for a twelvemonth 
settled in London. The first of these speeches, which lasted for five 
hours, had so enraptured those who crowded the House of Commons 
that at its close all barriers of decorum were broken down by 
members, peers, and strangers joining in a tumult of applause. 
But not a sound reaches us, through the memories of Tone, of any- 
thing that other men spoke of and remembered to their dying day. 
He disliked all study, and he particularly disliked the law. He 
thought it ‘an illiberal profession, both in its principles and in its 
practice.’> He was never in Westminster Hall three times in all 

5 Life, i. 24. 
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his stay. He eked out his own subsistence partly by writing occa- 
sional articles for a’ magazine, mostly critical reviews of new books, 
and partly by succour from appreciative friends. Early in 1788 he 
was joined by a younger brother who had been in the service of the 
East India Company and returned from wearisome garrison duty at 
St. Helena. The two brothers were congenial spirits, and spent 
their time together, often without a guinea in their pockets, in con- 
vivial enjoyments and in seeing reviews—the launching of ships of 
war—or the fleet of Indiamen at Deptford. Under such habits of life 
Tone must have felt, in the intervals of levity and wine, that his 
future prospects were as desperate as his actual condition was desti- 
tute. There was no prospect of his living by his nominal profession. 
He was ready to grasp at any straw. 

It was at this time and under such inducements that an extra- 
. ordinary vision arose before the eyes of Tone. The recent discoveries 
of Captain Cook in the Pacific Ocean had filled many minds with 
the spirit of adventure. Those lovely islands with a splendid 
climate, a rich vegetation, and a population strong, fierce, and yet 
not wholly savage, impressed the imaginations of men in directions 
varying with their previous tendencies of thought. The awakening 
sympathies of humanity, guided by such men as Wilberforce and , 
Clarkson—the expanding aims of commerce under the growing 
demands of a growing people—the spirit of enterprise rising under 
the touch of every new idea—all conspired to invest the discoveries 
of the great navigator with a variety of powerful interests. Tone’s 
nature could not assimilate the thoughts which were congenial to 
the philanthropist, or the missionary, or the merchant. But could 
not some of those enchanting islands be converted into a military 
colony? Might not the fierceness of the natives be tamed and dis- 
ciplined in the service of European warfare? With such weapons 
might not the exploits of Clive and Hastings be repeated in other 
regions of the globe ? Or, failing new worlds to be conquered, might 
they not be made excellent points of departure for predatory 
descents ? The idea took possession of his soul. For three months 
he and his brother pored over all the books which could add to his 
information on the resources which the new lands might afford to 
an adventurous commander. And especially he devoured the books 
which could enable him to estimate the riches of those other lands 
on which safe depredations could be made. Spanish South America 
was, of course, the great home of riches in the imagination of former 
days. It had not yet lost its reputation. Spanish galleons still 
eatried their treasures from the New to the Old World. The more 
Wolfe Tone pondered on these things, the more they inflamed his 
imagination. The old Bucaniers became the idol of his dreams. 
There had been some rumours of a quarrel with Spain. It was just 
the time when he might cover the hopes of private gain and of 
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personal adventure under the guise of English patriotism and of public 
service. So he drew upa memorial to Mr. Pitt, and delivered it with 
his own hands to the porter in Downing Street. The plea was ‘to 
put a bridle on Spain in time of peace, and to annoy her grievously 
in time of war.’ He thought it ‘a good scheme for England.’ The 
Bucaniers ‘ were the archetypes of the future colonists.’ 

As Mr. Pitt never took the smallest notice of this extraordinary 
proposal, we are left in no doubt as to what he thought of it. It 
has been deemed a clever thing to say that there were two Pitts— 
one the great war Minister, the other the great Minister of peace. 
And so there were two Pitts—but only in the same sense in which 
there are two captains of a ship, which yesterday was seen crowding 
every stitch of canvas to catch a favourable breeze, and to-day is seen 
under bare poles ‘lying to’ in a howling tempest. In 1788, when 
Wolfe Tone proposed to establish a great bucaniering colony in the 
South Seas, Pitt’s mind was full of commerce and of peace. He had 
just concluded a treaty for mutual disarmament with France, antici- 
pating—by years yet unnumbered—a policy which may well be the 
hope of humanity, but is certainly not yet either in contemplation or 
in practice. He had been foiled by the separate and yet combined 
prejudices and follies of the English and of the Irish Parliaments in 
his earnest endeavours to give freedom to trade on behalf of the whole 
of the united kingdoms. His whole mind and his whole heart were set 
on the promotion of universal industry and of universal peace. When 
Charles James Fox, the ‘liberal’ leader, had emitted the narrow 
declaration that ‘ France is the natural foe of Great Britain,’ Mr. Pitt 
had replied with the nobler sentiment, ‘My mind revolts from this 
position as monstrous and impossible.’ He was avoiding, as long as 
he could, even any collision with the extravagant pretensions of Spain 
over the vast continent of America. We can well understand the 
contemptuous silence with which he received a: deliberate proposal 
to revive the semi-savage warfare of the Bucaniers. Not even a 
second and urgent request for an answer from this unknown ad- 
venturer, could induce him to vouchsafe even any acknowledgment 
or any reply. 

This was the turning point in the career of Tone. There is at 
least one great merit in his character as reflected in his story of himself. 
There is no cant. A needy adventurer, without a principle and without 
a scruple, he never for a moment pretends that he was anything else 
or better. His imaginary sword had been at the disposal of England 
in her contest for the subjugation of her colonies. It was still at 
the disposal of England for any other purpose, provided it afforded 
to the young Irishman the prospect of excitement and the oppor- 
tunities of plunder. But the contemptuous silence of her great 
Minister cut him to the quick. His desperate circumstances, his 
disappointed visions, his wounded vanity—these were the personal 
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motives which combined to inspire him with an intense hatred of 
Mr. Pitt. He avows it frankly. He does not even seem to be con- 
scious of anything unworthy in allowing his conduct to be guided 
by such passions. ‘In my anger,’ he says, ‘I made something like 
a vow that if ever I had an opportunity I would make Mr. Pitt sorry, 
and perhaps fortune may yet enable me to fulfil that resolution.’ ® 
There was but one way of doing this. Mr. Pitt could only be as- 
sailed through the ancient Monarchy which he loved with a noble 
passion, and through the great Empire which he served with a proud 
fidelity. 

But before he had yet finally embarked in conspiracy and rebellion, 
there is yet one other episode‘of his life which throws additional light 
on the levity and passion of his nature. He had left his wife and 
child in Ireland entirely dependent on his impoverished father. That 
father bore the burden, apparently, with willingness and affection, 
trusting that his son would soon be able to relieve him of it by the 
exercise of his profession. But the accounts which reached him of the 
life that Wolfe was now leading in London led him, just about this 
time, to address to that scapegrace some natural letter of exhortation 
or remonstrance. It was received by Wolfe in a transport of rage. 
To gratify his resentment he was willing to abandon his young wife 
and child altogether, and to enlist as a soldier in the troops of the 
East India Company. If he had ever had the slightest knowledge of, 
or feeling for, the higher politics of his own country, nothing could 
have been more repellent than sucha service. The East India Com- 
pany was the very type and embodiment of that spirit of trade mono- 
poly in England, from which Ireland had long suffered, and which Irish 
patriots had been long denouncing. It is true that the Irish Parliament 
was itself saturated with the same fallacies of protectionism, and was 
constantly passing Acts founded upon them, wherever it saw some 
immediate consequence which seemed desirable. Wolfe Tone, how- 
ever, can hardly be blamed if he was blind to such inconsistencies, 
when even Charles Fox was boasting that he knew nothing of, and 
eared nothing for, the new science of political economy. But, 
although it was not to be expected that such considerations should 
have had any influence on the conduct of Wolfe Tone, it did so 
happen that, among the chance seeds of hatred which had lighted on 
the shifting sands of his wandering mind, one of these seeds had been 
an antipathy to the servants and soldiers of the great imperial Com- 
pany. His own younger brother William had just left its service, 
and Wolfe expresses his surprise that, though this brother had entered 
so young into ‘ such execrable society as the troops of the Company 
must be supposed to be, he passed through them without being 
affected by the contagion of their manners or their principles.’’ It 
is probable that a new light had been thrown on that service by what 
* Life, i. 27. ¥ 1lé7, p. 12. 
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Wolfe must have heard of the charges thundered by his purer 
countrymen against Warren Hastings. Such a field for rich ad- 
venture never had existed since the world began. Such prizes for 
successful soldiers and cunning negotiators, in the relations between 
Calcutta and the native States, must have made his ears tingle. At 
the moment when the Isles of the Pacific were fading from his view, 
the gorgeous thrones and regions of the East might well seem to 
open up no inferior prospects of adventure and success. Then there 
was his rage against his father to be gratified. So, overcoming his 
brother’s remonstrances—determining to quit Europe for ever and 
to leave his wife and child to the mercy of her family—the two 
youths rushed off to the India House to be enrolled as volunteers, 
As it happened, they were just too late. The lists had been closed 
for that year, and not until March in the following year could they 
be received. By this accident and by nothing else Wolfe Tone was 
saved from what must be condemned as a cruel desertion of the 
nearest, the dearest, and the most imperative obligations of domestic 
life. 

At this moment a new element entered into the case. The 
desperate position and the reckless character of Tone seem to have 
alarmed not only his own father but the father of his wife. Not 
unnaturally, that gentleman had been estranged by his daughter’s 
runaway match with a youth who, to say the least, was wild and 
penniless. But the danger of her being totally deserted and left in 
absolute dependence, together with the intercession of friends, pre- 
vailed upon the father to do what he could for the rescue of his 
daughter. Heagreed to give her upwards of 500/., and he expressed 
a desire that Wolfe should return to Ireland. This Tone accordingly 
did, landing in Dublin in the last days of the year 1788. 

If, in the new year then before him, 1789, Tone had ‘taken to 
politics,’ in sympathy with the wave of feeling which was propelled 
over Europe from the opening scenes of the French Revolution, there 
would have been nothing to be surprised at or to blame. Those hopes 
and expectations were deceiving men of almost all temperaments alike, 
from the practical and prosaic Arthur Young to the dreamy and poeti- 
cal William Wordsworth. But the mind of Tone was inaccessible to 
such illusions. He was called to the bar early in 1789, and actually 
went on three circuits. He did fairly well, and it was nothing but his 
own ‘incorrigible habits of idleness ’ and his dislike and contempt of 
the very name of law, whether human or divine, that made success 
impossible. Then it was that for the first time ‘ he turned his atten- 
tion to politics.’ * His vengeful vow against Mr. Pitt predisposed him, 
of course, to the cause of opposition to that Minister whenever and 
wherever it could be made effective. Lord Charlemont had then 
just founded the Whig Club in Dublin. Many of Tone’s old college 

8 Life, i. 30. 
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friends were among the Whigs, and some of them had risen into 
notice by writing pamphlets. He thought he might try his hand at 
the same work. It was no difficult task to inveigh against the arts 
by which two Parliaments were then kept in step; nor was it diffi- 
cult to recommend the constitutional reforms which were then the 
sole aims of the Irish Whigs. The leaders at once recognised in Tone’s 
production a facile, clear, and trenchant pen. He was flattered by 
their notice, and interpreted certain private communications into 
proposals for a seat in Parliament. But nothing came of it, except 
a retainer in a Borough petition case with a fee of eighty guineas. 
Month after month passed and nothing better hove in sight. His 
Whig patrons seemed to be forgetting him. He could not afford to 
wait. He was living on his wife’s little patrimony, and the end of it 
was coming into view. So, he determined to throw off the Whigs 
and to fight at his own hand for more revolutionary changes. 
Accordingly, the next of Tone’s writings is one which has a far 
higher interest than the mere character of a man. Out of the 
abundant confessions of his own mouth, he was an unprincipled and 
unscrupulous adventurer. But he was no fool. He had an acute 
intellect, and an excellent logical faculty for the best means of pro- 
moting desperate designs, by turning to account such natural oppor- 
tunities as events afforded. One such opportunity was now arising, 
out of conditions which were in the highest degree hopeful for an 
anarchist. Tone had returned to Ireland in the middle of the crisis 
of the King’s first attack of insanity. Mr. Pitt was then in the 
zenith of his power. Fox and his party had no hope of office except 
in the patronage of the Prince of Wales. He asserted, therefore, the 
absolute right of the heir apparent to the position of Regent with 
unrestricted powers. When Pitt heard the speech in which this 
doctrine was announced, he is said to have slapped his hand upon 
his thigh, saying: ‘I will un-whig that gentleman for the rest of 
his life.’ The great Minister asserted the opposite and more con- 
stitutional doctrine of the supreme power of Parliament. He was 
supported by overwhelming majorities in the British Parliament. 
But the smaller and less representative Parliament of Dublin took, 
as is well known, the other side. Mr. Fox, with indecent haste, was 
already anticipating his own immediate return to power, and was brib- 
ing Irish members of Parliament with promises of place. On the merits 
of the constitutional argument of that day it was possible, perhaps, 
to take either view without any very serious danger to the State. 
But that question has no relevancy now. What is still relevant is 
the proof then afforded—that there was one thing absolutely necessary 
to the safety of the nation, and that was that there should be no possi- 
bility of two opposite courses being taken by two separate parliaments, 
each claiming to be independent in determining questions as to the 
person and the powers of the Head of the State. From this time for- 
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ward the eyes of men were opened to the imminent danger of such 
disagreements extending to other questions equally vital to an 
united empire. The sudden recovery of the King solved the diffi- 
culty only by postponing it. The solution was good only until 
another occasion should arise when divergent action might be again 
determined by the accident of party majorities, and by the inherent 
susceptibilities which belong to all public assemblies when they are 
expected not to exercise admitted powers, or to exercise them only in 
harmony with another and a rival body. The swellings of this con- 
troversy were still unsubsided during the whole of 1789, and were 
kept alive by the measures of the Government to defeat the party 
which had shown such dangerous disaffection. They dissolved the 
Irish Parliament in the spring (April) of 1790, so that just at the 
time when Tone had begun to ‘turn his attention to politics,’ it was 
naturally arrested by the inevitable consequences to which the claims 
of the Irish Parliament might be pushed in the direction of com- 
plete independence and separation. 

But this was not all. Nearly five years before this date, when 
as yet Tone was indifferent to such matters, and before he had 
gone to London, the jealousies of the Dublin Parliament had been 
so roused as to defeat the most generous and beneficent proposals 
ever made to Ireland, because in return for them they were asked 
to give some security for harmonious action in the cost of imperial 
defence. Mr. Pitt was one of the earliest disciples of Adam Smith. 
There was nothing, he repeatedly declared, nearer his heart than to 
admit Ireland into full participation in the vast commerce and colonial 
trade of England. But he required in return some engagement 
which would not leave to the mercy of chance majorities some 
moderate contribution from Ireland towards the expense of that 
navy upon which the whole depended. To effect this great object 
Mr. Pitt braved alike the spirit of commercial monopoly in England, 
and the narrow temper of self-asserting jealousy in Ireland. In the 
British Parliament the leader, who represented the Liberal party, 
boasted that he did not understand or believe in the new philosophy 
of free trade, and appealed to every selfish interest in the con- 
stituencies against the danger to English monopolies. In the 
Dublin Parliament Grattan declaimed with fervid eloquence against 
parting with an atom of their newly-acquired and indefinite license 
of dissent. Fox intrigued with the Irish Opposition against proposals 
which would have removed for ever the long-standing restrictions on 
Irish trade. In vain did Mr. Pitt point out that even as between 
wholly separate and independent nations the principle of commercial 
treaties involved the policy of voluntary limitations placed upon 
independent action. Faction and vanity and ignorance had so far a 
triumph that insufficient majorities compelled Mr. Pitt to forego his 
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generous and enlightened scheme. The passions of this contest, and 
the claims which, by its result, became accepted if not established, 
were claims which eminently lent themselves to a man like Tone, 
who had then conceived the project of dismembering the British 
Empire. 

And now suddenly there arose one of those accidents which, as 
Mr. Bright once said, ‘are always happening’ to bring out latent 
causes into active operation. In the far regions of Nootka Sound 
(Vancouver’s Island) which had been surveyed by Cook, two Spanish 
men-of-war committed, in May 1790, an insolent and treacherous 
outrage on two British vessels engaged in the fur trade. The vessels 
were seized and plundered whilst the crews were put in irons. Mr. 
Pitt was still bent on peace. But he was the son of Chatham, and 
no British Minister could submit to such an outrage. There was an 
immediate demand for reparation, and an immediate outfit of a 
powerful fleet. When this news reached Ireland it does not seem 
to have at first occurred to Wolfe Tone that it might possibly reani- 
mate his own old bucaniering hopes. At all events, he resolved to try 
his fortune first on another tack, that on which he was already sailing, 
namely—the tack of revolutionary politics. He was quick enough 
to perceive that a war with Spain would involve an application from 
the British Minister to both Parliaments for the cost of armaments. 
Such an application would of necessity afford an opportunity of 
raising the claim of the Irish Parliament to exercise a right of veto 
in all the great questions of peace and war. Accordingly, under the 
signature of ‘ Hibernicus,’ he published an Inquiry how far Ireland 
is bound, of right, to embark in the impending contest on the side 
of Great Britain. It is in this paper that we first encounter some 
of the phrases which are so familiar now, but with this difference, 
that the real import of those phrases and the inevitable conclusions 
they involve, are, in Tone’s pamphlet, openly avowed. ‘ Motives and 
interests purely British’'° are opposed to those which are indicated 
as purely Irish. The quarrel with Spain was ‘ merely and purely 
English.’ On its merits, indeed, ‘the probability was that Spain was 
in the wrong, and England was acting with no more than a becoming 
spirit.’ But that was not the question for Ireland, whose ‘ interference 
was no more demanded than if the debate arose between the emperor 
of Japan and the king of Corea.’'! It was the quarrel of ‘an alien,’ !” 
of a § foreign state.’"> But the bitterest passages in this production 
were those in which he alluded to the great Company in whose service 
he had not long before endeavoured to enlist, and to the absurdity 
of Ireland resenting any wrongs done to the commerce of ‘ rapacious 
English East-Indian monopolists.’'* As to ‘the Empire’ and ‘im- 
perial’ interests, he denounced the very names, and declared that, if 
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Irishmen could be influenced by such ideas, they would be ‘the dupes 
of a sound.’* But the deepest depths of hypocrisy are reached in a 
passage in which he speaks of the question of moral obligation. This 
man, who had been, who perhaps at that time was preparing to be, and 
certainly was again about to be, a suppliant to the English Minister 
to let him attack Spain and ravage the coasts of her colonies and 
plunder their churches, had the incomparable impudence to pen the 
following sentence: ‘If the Spaniards fall by our hands in an unjust 
war, their deaths are murder ; if we seize their property, it is robbery.’ 

But ‘ Grattan’s Parliament’ was not yet prepared for this prac- 
tical application of its own highest doctrines. It was, after all, exclu- 
sively composed of Protestants, and neither old feelings nor new 
interests had as yet changed so far as to make it practically ally itself 
with Spain in a contest with the British Crown. Accordingly, in 
July 1790, it was summoned after the general election to grant a 
vote of 200,000/. in consequence of the aggression in Nootka Sound. 
To Tone’s infinite mortification, or at least to the utter confusion of 
his immediate object, ‘all parties were unanimous in support of his 
Majesty’s Crown, and the inseparable connection of the two king- 
doms.’ . 

To enable us to estimate aright the character of Tone, as evinced 
in his conduct at this moment, and in the months which followed, 
let us attend for a moment to the dates. The date of his first 
pamphlet, signed an ‘ Independent Irish Whig,’ is given in his Life. 
It was the 16th of April, 1790, just before the general election. But 
the date of his second pamphlet, signed ‘ Hibernicus,’ addressed to 
the members of both Houses of the new Parliament, is not given. 
Whether it was suppressed by his son or by himself, it is impossible 
to say. But we can fix the date approximately. The new Parliament 
met on the 10th of July, and was prorogued on the 24th of the same 
month, as soon as the vote had been taken. Tone’s appeal on the 
impolicy and wickedness of Irishmen fighting with Spain must have 
been written late in June or early in July 1790. The next emana- 
tion from the same pen is dated the 20th of September of the same 
year, or, in other words, within eight weeks after the prorogation. 
And what was this new paper? It was a humble memorial to be 
~ allowed to attack and pillage Spanish America, addressed to another 
English Minister, the Duke of Richmond, similar to that which he 
had formerly addressed to Mr. Pitt. 

There was a natural reason for this new selection. He could 
hardly venture to approach Mr. Pitt personally again. But his col- 
league, the Duke of Richmond, who was then Master-General of the 
Ordnance, happened to be the uncle of the young Duke of Leinster, 
and of his still younger brother, the gallant, impetuous, and unfortu- 
nate Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who was then a member of the Oppo- 
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sition in the Irish Parliament, who was by early education almost 
half a Frenchman, and who was destined to be one of the many 
victims of Tone’s conspiracy. To the English uncle, therefore, of 
these young Irishmen Tone determined to apply, as a possibly more 
favourable channel, proposing again his plan for a settlement in the 
Sandwich Islands, for the purpose of fighting and plundering the 
Spaniards, and recommending it as a project which ‘might prove of 
important service to England.’!” 

The audacity of this document is indeed astonishing. At the 
best, perhaps, there has always been rather a narrow line between the 
practice of privateering at sea and pure piracy. But between any, 
even the worst, form of civilised warfare and the profligate schemes 
of Tone there is a gulf indeed. He pointed out that the coast of 
South America from the latitude of about 14° N. to 45° S. ‘was 
rich, populous, swperstitiows, and unwarlike.’ That is to say, there 
was a seaboard of above 3,500 miles in extent which was open to 
attack and plunder. He pointed out, further, that Spain must be 
extremely weak along the whole of that vast line, as was proved by ‘ the 
uniform success of every paltry privateer, or pirate, half-armed, half- 
manned, and half-starved, in their various attempts on Lima, Panama, 
Guayaquil, Payta, &c.’ He emphasises this lesson by hungrily 
dwelling on the fact that the last on this list of cities ‘was twice 
taken and sacked, and ransomed by two different crews of disorderly 
seamen.’ But it may be well asked—what could he mean by includ- 
ing the word ‘ superstitious’ in his list of characteristics which made 
Spanish South America an especially desirable object of attack ? 
Here, as usual, Tone is perfectly open and candid ; the superstition of 
the Spanish population would make sacrilege a very profitable con- 
cern. ‘In particular,’ he says, ‘the wealth collected in the various 
churches is almost beyond calculation,’ and as the natives were 
effeminate and unguarded, ‘ a considerable part of those treasures must 
unavoidably fall a prey to the first bold invader.’'* Then there were 
the Spanish galleons to be intercepted. All he wanted was some 
500 men to found a purely military colony in the Sandwich Islands. 
The natives might be trained into a few battalions, on the model 
of the Indian Sepoys. He did not aim at ‘ permanent conquest.’ 
All he wanted was a force ‘ sufficient fur a predatory and incursive 
war. They could enrich themselves, and so their country, ‘ by 
plunder,’ and so ‘ render a service to England very much more than 
sufficient to compensate for the expense of their first establish- 
ment.’'? Towards the conclusion of this extraordinary document he 
waxes eloquent on his theme. ‘The experiment,’ he says, ‘of a 
colony purely military has not, perhaps, been tried since the days of 
ancient Rome.’ No, nor was it ever tried by Rome for such a pur- 
pose. Her military colonies were never for mere piracy and plunder. 
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They were always for the only legitimate object of war, for the safety 
of possession and for the defence of empire. The man who could 
write thus was as insensible to the true glory of the military character 
as he was to every other motive and to every other principle which 
lift the pursuits of politics above the very lowest levels. 

It would, have been better, perhaps, if the Duke of Richmond 
had treated this great scheme of piracy as Mr. Pitt had treated 
it. But he did the next best thing in sending simply a civil 
acknowledgment, commending ‘the perspicuous and compendious 
manner’ in which the project was explained, and referring Tone 
to his colleague, Mr. Grenville, as the Minister to whose department 
such affairs belonged. Tone was enchanted with even this notice, 
and instantly sent off a letter of effusive and somewhat servile 
thanks :—‘I was not prepared for the high honour which your Grace 
has done me on noticing my application to you on the subject of a 
settlement at the Sandwich Isles. I beg leave to return my most 
grateful thanks for a condescension so very unexpected and unmerited 
that I know not in what words to express my sense of your unmerited 
goodness.” He begged that the Duke would himself forward the 
memorial to Mr. Grenville, and, if possible, accompany it with ‘ some 
certificate of his approval.’ By the same post he despatched a letter 
to Mr. Grenville, in which he quoted the Dake of Richmond’s cour- 
teous notice as ‘in a degree corroborating’ Tone’s own opinion of 
the plan. He offered to devote himself wholly to its execution, 
and declared himself ready to stake his ‘ whole future success in 
life, as he would his life itself, on the event.’ This correspondence 
took place between the 20th and 30th of September, 1790. In the 
meantime, Mr. Pitt had prosecuted negotiations as eagerly as he had 
also prepared for war; and he was at that time in daily growing hope 
that his great aim of peace would be secured by means worthy of the 
Empire which he served. In the midst of these great concerns the 
‘ predatory ’ proposals of the young Irishman seem fora time to have 
been forgotten ; and it was not until the 23rd of October that Mr. 
Grenville’s secretary was directed to reply that ‘he would take as 
early an opportunity of considering the memorial as might be in his 
power consistently with the more pressing business which is now in 
his hands.’ Tone very properly regarded this reply as a civil rejec- 
tion of his project. 

We now come to a new development in the character of our hero. 
Hitherto he had been at least audacious and undisguised. Insensible 
to the feelings which made his scheme revolting in the eyes of high- 
minded men, and incapable of appreciating the principles which 
would have made the adoption of it bya great Power a terribly 
backward step in the civilisation of the world, Wolfe Tone was by 
the merest accident suddenly brought at this time to see that it 
was open to more practical objections. In the galleries of the Irish 
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House of Commons he met with a youth of the name of Russell 
who was an officer in the 64th regiment of the British army, and 
who thenceforward became his bosom friend. To this young man 
he communicated his favourite idea of a predatory colony. Russell, in 
his turn, communicated it to a person of the name of Digges, who 
had lately come to Ireland from the United States. No man who 
had seen war conducted on the principles and for the purposes of 
George Washington could be otherwise than scandalised by the very 
idea of a war conducted for the purposes avowed by Wolfe Tone. 
By a natural association of ideas, every Anglo-American sympathised 
with any revolt of the American colonies against any mother-country 
in the Old World. But the plunder and devastation of those 
colonies by piratical expeditions under the British flag was hardly a 
scheme to captivate an enlightened citizen of the United States. 
Accordingly, on being now consulted by Tone, Digges sent him a 
memorandum recommending a scheme for the liberation, and not for 
the ravaging, of the Spanish American colonies, as the only proper 
object to be aimed at. He did so in terms as courteous as was 
possible. ‘I am clearly of opinion,’ he wrote, ‘that no predatory 
expedition for the sake of plunder or territory will do good.’ On 
Tone’s purposes of systematic and enormous sacrilege he simply ob- 
served, ‘the churches must be held inviolable from insult.’ Digges’ 
international morality, however, was lax enough. Congress was in 
amity with the Court of Madrid, and had even formed at one time a 
close alliance with it. But some individual States of the Union 
might be persuaded to give secret help, provided always that the 
aim and object of all action should be-in the interests of political 
freedom, and on behalf of the native colonists of Spain. This 
Digges repeated emphatically at the end of the memorandum. 
‘The going for the purpose of conquest or plunder would certainly 
fail of success.’ But he added that, if Tone would make known that 
his intention was to free the country, and not to injure the people in 
their rights, a revolution would be insured.” 

Tone and Russell now laid their heads together under this advice, 
and Wolfe drew up a second memorandum for the Duke of Richmond, 
dated the 12th of November, 1790," in which he announced that 
his former object, which ‘ went no farther than invasion and plunder,’ 
had now been completely changed and expanded into a great scheme 
for the subversion of the Spanish Empire in the New World, and the 
liberation of her colonies from a government ‘ of grinding oppression.’ 
He appealed to the Duke as a ‘good Englishman,’ to secure for 
his country this great benefit, and to secure for himself as patron 
‘boththe gratitude and the glory which may accrue.’ In this most 
hypocritical paper the interests of ‘England’ were again and again 
appealed to. ‘Either we shall have a war with Spain, or we shall 
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not: if we have, we can immediately attack her on a system of 
plunder; if we have not, we lay an infallible train which will, in the 
lapse of a few years, blow her empire into the air. In the first case, 
England will be enriched with the immediate spoils: in the last, 
more slowly, but more certainly, beneficially, and honourably (!) by a 
free and unshackled trade with all South America.’** This second 
appeal to the Duke of Richmond was dated the 12th of November, 
1790, and received from him the same answer as before, dated the 
25th of November. Meantime, these conspirators heard that Mr. 
Pitt had not only made peace but had obtained mutual disarmament. 
Peace, says Tone, ‘ bore a frosty appearance for the warm hopes of my 
friend Russell, Digges, and myself.’ But Wolfe was determined to 
make, as he expressed it, ‘ one exertion more for liberty and Mexico.’ 
On the 7th of December, 1790, he addressed himself directly to 
Mr., now Lord, Grenville, and sent to him yet another memorandum 
setting forth the devices and subterfuges under which, in spite of 
the peace, war could be secretly and treacherously prepared for 
against Spain, how her trade could be assailed by smuggling and by 
violence, and how political disaffection could be set up among her 
colonists by a propaganda of ‘sheets of information on the topics of 
general liberty &c., wrapped up in every bale of cloth.’ This he 
called ‘mixing some very honest politics with trade.’* Of all the 
documents connected with Tone’s ‘delicious reverie,’ this last 
memorandum for Lord Grenville combines the most odious features. 
There is a horrible mixture of the popular phrases about liberty and 
liberation which had been put into his head by Digges, and of the 
violent and avaricious avowals of his own predatory nature. Speci- 
ally horrible is the picture he draws, and over which he gloats, of 
the wealth and defencelessness of the South American populations. 
It seems to give human expression to the instincts of an animal of 
prey. It is as if a Puma had the gift of speech, and had expressed 
his feelings as he crept and stalked up to a herd of deer feeding in 
the rich grasses of the Pampas. Of course it is for the most part 
decently, although very thinly, veiled under the inducements of 
commerce. He speaks of South America as ‘the region of gold and 
silver, populous, lazy, luxurious,’ as the ‘ richest and idlest nation on 
the globe;’ and in his accompanying letter of the same date (the 
7th of December, 1790) he breaks out of all disguise and expressly 
reverts to his visions of ‘plundering the Spanish coasts on the 
Pacific Ocean.’ 

At last, on the 17th of December, 1790, Lord Grenville replied 
that it would not be at all desirable that Tone should ‘ give himself 
the trouble’ of coming over to England ‘for the purpose of making 
any farther communications on the subject.’ The effect on Tone 
must be given in his own words—words which refer, not to Lord 
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Grenville, but to Mr. Pitt :—* The Minister’s refusal did not sweeten 
us much towards him. I renewed the vowI had once made before— 
to make him, if I could, repent of it, in which Russell most heartily 
concurred. Perhapsthe Minister may yet have reason to wish he had 
let us go off quietly to the South Seas. I should be glad to have an 
opportunity to remind him of his old correspondent, and if I ever find 
one I will not overlook it.’** Pitt had committed at least three unpar- 
donable sins in the eyes of Wolfe. First, he had been at his old tricks 
of making peace; secondly, he had rejected adopting at the same 
moment perfidious preparations for a future war; and thirdly, he had 
rejected a proposal to commission two unknown Irish adventurers to 
establish a pirate colony in the South Seas. From this moment, in 
faithful performance of his vow, Tone led the life of a confirmed con- 
spirator. Even now his mind was not political in the higher senses 
of the word. His one object was to break up the United Kingdom. 
He did not trouble himself at all about the system which—even in 
Treland—might be substituted for it. Many men were then becoming 
Republicans. But he was not. His one passion was to secure the 
complete separation and independence of Ireland under any form of 
government whatever it might be; and the man who had just been 
fawning on two English Ministers in succession, and had been ap- 
pealing to them to allow him to serve their interests and secure the 
everlasting glory of England, has the courage to tell us that to this 
new passion he ‘ was led by a hatred of England so deeply rooted in 
his nature that it was rather an instinct than a principle.’ * 

For four years and a half from this date, the beginning of 1791 to 
the middle of 1795, he pursued his designs with the most brilliant 
abilities and the most versatile cunning. He was all things to all men, 
Among the politicians of Belfast who were democrats in the French 
revolutionary sense, he was an eager Republican, plotting the overthrow 
of every institution which stood in the way of that ideal. Among 
moderate men he was, at the same moment and the same city, enrol- 
ling his name as a member * of the Whig Club, and signing its de- 
claration, the very embodiment of ‘ paltry and peddling reforms’ which 
he was ridiculing and denouncing among his boon companions. Among 
Roman Catholics he was pretending to be devout, and did not hesitate, 
in the town of Newry, when it was necessary for his purpose, to exhibit 
himself in a Catholic Church as attending mass. *’ He put himself for- 
ward before each party and section as the fervid supporter of the parti- 
cular change which was most desired by them. To the Presbyterians 
of the north and the Protestant Liberals all over the country he baited 
his hook with Parliamentary Reform. To the Catholics he was the 
apostle of their claims for relief from the penal laws, and of such mea- 
sure of enfranchisement as it was then safe to advocate in the face of 
the Protestant power and interest. His favourite idea was to get rid 
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altogether of that antagonism between the great leading sects in Ireland 
through which alone, he held, the British dominion had been estab- 
lished. Perfect religious toleration on the part of men who themselves 
have any religious convictions or belief, is one of the noblest of human 
virtues. Religious toleration on the part of men who themselves 
have no religion of any kind, has a very different character and is 
never directed to the same ends. In Tone’s writings religion is 
never mentioned except in terms of ridicule or contempt. It cost 
him nothing, therefore, to be one of the principal founders of the 
Club of ‘ United Irishmen’ whose aim was to unite all the sects in 
one common organisation for the overthrow of the Government. 
Neither had he any difficulty, though not a Catholic, in joining the 
Catholic Association, or in serving them with that discretion which 
was necessary to conceal his sympathy with the outrageous heathen- 
ism of the Parisian Jacobins. He had great difficulties with the 
Catholic clergy, and especially with the higher and more educated 
dignitaries of the Church. In the interests of religion they justly 
suspected the organisations which were being set on foot. Tone 
records their opposition to his designs as serious in the beginning of 
1792; °° and in August of the same year we find in his journal the 
characteristic entry, ‘Damn all the Bishops.’*® Yet so deftly did he 
steer his way that at a time when his own circumstances were even 
more than usually embarrassed, he was appointed as successor of the 
son of Edmund Burke to the office of secretary of the Catholic Com- 
mittee, at an annual salary of 200/. 

The private journal of Wolfe Tone for this year, 1792, is full of a 
wider interest than that which attaches to his own character. It re- 
veals much on the condition of Irish society at the time. We have 
all heard much, both in history and in fiction, of the thoughtless and 
dissipated life led by the smaller country gentlemen and landed pro- 
prietors in the country about this time. But Tone’s journals exhibit 
exactly the same habits as prevalent in the very different classes with 
whom he principally consorted. The reformers were at least as bad as, 
if not worse than, those who had so much need of reformation. Their 
heated discussions over wine, their plots and conspiracies amid roars 
of intoxicated laughter, or mumbled in voices thick with the fumes 
of debauchery, present a disgusting spectacle. Tone’s bosom friend 
Russell was so constantly drunk that his health, and even his mind, 
seems to have been seriously impaired. Tone himself, with higher 
intellectual powers, and some intervals of self-reproach, seems to have 
seldom gone to bed sober. ‘Generally drunk,’ is a frequent jotting, 
next day, of the previous night’s proceedings. Sometimes it is re- 
lieved by that reckless humour which sees fun in the very beastli- 
ness of excess. To go to bed drunk was the common thing. But 
to awake drunk is recorded as a special achievement. The whole 
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passage on that day’s proceeding is a curious illustration of the mix- 
ture of fierce and thoughtless political passion with the low animalism 
of the society in which he lived :— 


Aug. 14,1792. The Belfast men get warm with wine and patriotism. The 
Catholics offer to find soldiers if Belfast will provide officers. Agree to talk the 
matter over to-morrow, when we are all cool. Huzza! Generally drunk. Vive 
la nation! Down with the Empress of Russia! Success to the Polish arms, 
with three times three. Huzza! Generally verydrunk. Bed. God knows how. 
Huzza! Huz 

15th. Waken drunk. Write a letter on the Grand Jury of Derry, signed ‘A 
Derry Farmer,’ ® 


But there is another feature in this journal not less remarkable. 
We can hardly blame Tone for not seeing at that time what even 
Arthur Young had not seen—the tremendous danger of multitudes 
of a people breeding like rabbits, and subsisting for three-quarters of 
the year almost entirely on potatoes. A temporary and precarious 
plenty was then blindly reckoned by all parties as evidence of at least 
comparative prosperity. But what is remarkable in Tone’s journals 
and writings at this time is that he was wholly undeceived by any 
of the economic fallacies which are now the accepted explanation of 
Irish troubles. On the 23rd of October, 1792, he happened to dine 
at a gentleman’s house in company ‘with a parcel of squires of County 
Down.’ He mentions ‘ fox-hunting, hare-hunting, and buck-hunting’ 
as the topics of conversation, but not unaccompanied with the some- 
what useful subject of ‘ farming.’ He repeats, as having struck him, 
an observation that ‘a farm at a smart rent was always better culti- 
vated than one at a low rent,’ on which Tone’s comment is ‘ Probable 
enough.’ His rapid perceptions made him see in a moment that 
rents are not determined by those who receive them but by those who 
pay them—that sharp rents imply competition, and that competition 
may naturally arise from an active and thriving industry. Or, if this 
reasoning was too abstract for him, at least he could understand how 
some necessity for exertion is a stimulus to industry, and how a low 
rent may often be nothing but a prescription for idleness made easy. 
It is worthy of notice, too, that from this dinner with the squires of 
County Down Tone escaped in a condition of sobriety, so that at nine 
o'clock he was able to attend one of his political clubs, and he was 
obliged to adjourn with Russell to a tavern to get as drunk as usual. *! 
Neither was Tone deceived by any popular cant on the true sources of 
industrial progress. He was ready to record and to note any evidence 
which came before him that these sources did not lie in the multitude, 
but in the initiative, the enterprise and the capital of individual and 
instructed men. The very next day after his sober and comparatively 
intellectual dinner with the Down squires, he inspected one of the 
rising manufacturing industries of Belfast, and he notes this almost 
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universal and significant fact, ‘All improvement regularly resisted 
by the people.’ 

But now a new scene was about to open in the life of this gifted 
but most perverted mind. In April 1793 the Irish Parliament con- 
ceded to the Catholics all that at that time they had themselves 
ventured to ask. There was a final abolition of the penal laws, and 
although Catholics were not yet allowed to sit in Parliament, 
and although there were some other trivial reservations, yet that 
inevitable herald and precursor of their eligibility was sent before, 
which consisted in their admission to the electoral franchise. But 
the Irish Legislature at that moment was not more disposed 
than the British to submit to the armed propaganda of the 
Jacobins. The disgusting atrocities committed in Paris, and the 
powerful influence of the writings of that illustrious Irishman 
Edmund Burke, had awakened the alarm, and were now stimulating 
the vigilance in both countries, of all who cared for the interests of 
religion, or of humanity, or of law. Tone’s advocacy of the Catholic 
claims had been as a means to an end. It was therefore nothing 
but a source of infinite mortification to him to have to see them largely 
conceded, but in company with other measures which were calcu- 
lated to foil his own secret and traitorous designs. There was an Act 
passed to establish a constitutional militia, instead of that anarchical 
and anomalous body, the Irish Volunteers. There was another Act of 
precaution as to the importation of gunpowder, and for the suppression 
of tumultuous assemblies. The House of Commons, too, voted an 
addition of 20,000 men to the regular army. Tone tells us with 
bitterness how all this was done by common and unanimous consent. 
‘ Every measure,’ he says, ‘for strengthening the hands of Govern- 
ment was adopted by one party with even more eagerness than it 
was proposed by the other.’** Very naturally he was both disgusted 
and enraged. The only thing he could do beforehand, had been to 
incite the Catholics to refuse to accept such a limited emancipation. 

But so early as February 1793 he felt that he was fighting a 
losing battle. On the 4th of that month he enters in his journal— 
‘Will the Catholics be satisfied with this bill? I believe they will, 
and be damned.’** And yet, in spite of this malediction, he him- 
self confesses that when the bill was compared with the Catholic 
petition, it appeared ‘that every complaint recited had been attended 
to, every grievance specified had been removed.’® If we read by 
itself, and without reference either to historical facts or to these 
existing conditions, one of the papers written by Tone at this time,® 
we can do so not only with sympathy but with admiration. No- 
thing can be more vigorous or eloquent than his paper on the 
evils of political disabilities on account of religion. ‘ While a single 

= Life, i. 148. ® hid. p. 94. % Ibid. p. 247. 
% Tbid. p. 99. % Ibid, pp, 75-103. 
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fibre of the old penal code, that cancer in the bosom of the country, 
is permitted to exist, the mischief is but suspended, not removed ; 
the principle of contamination remains behind and propagates itself.’ 
This is very fine and all very true. But the whole of this argument 
was, in his mouth, tainted by the most profound hypocrisy. At that 
very moment his sole aim in life was to make the Catholics of 
Ireland as traitorous as himself, and so, consequently, to make them 
—not on account of their religion, but on account of their politics— 
just objects of suspicion to the Government and people of the United 
Kingdom. His son frankly tells us that these papers, so eloquent 
and so plausible, were ‘evidently written with caution and destined 
for publication.’*” Nor can it be doubted that his conspiracy did 
actually postpone, for many years, the final emancipation of the 
Catholics. The truth is that the penal laws had originated entirely 
in political dangers and political apprehension. Some years before 
this date Arthur Young had found the Protestant landlords freely 
subscribing to the erection of Catholic chapels for their people. He 
treats it as hypocrisy to do this and yet to maintain the penal laws. 
And so it would have been—if these laws were valued in the interests 
of Protestant theology. Religious bigotry, no doubt, entered into 
the case in some minds. But this was not the prevailing element. 
The Catholics were held down, not because of their theological 
opinions, but because of their supposed political designs. They 
were persecuted, not because they believed in transubstantiation, 
but because they believed, or were held to do so, in the Pope’s power 
to absolve subjects from their allegiance. They were held tobe pre- 
sumably always in league with the great conspiracy of the Catholic 
Monarchies on the Continent against the laws and the liberties of the 
British people. We can hardly realise now, how burnt this impres- 
sion was into the very hearts and minds of that people, and especially 
into the hearts and minds of the Protestants of Ireland. Nor do we 
estimate easily how slow is the process by which men can open their 
eyes to those changes of external circumstances under which such 
dangers become gradually removed. We see in several entries in 
Tone’s journal in 1792, what difficulties he had on this subject, even 
amongst the advanced democrats whom he was organising in Belfast. 
We have only to remember that so late as 1765 Burke had spoken of 
the exclusion of Catholics from ‘all offices in Church and State’ as 
‘ just and necessary.’ ** Let us only remember, too, that even a man so 
liberal and enlightened as Lord Charlemont, long the leader of the 
Irish constitutional party, and the patron of Grattan, was to the day 
of his death opposed to the full measure of Catholic Emancipation. 
The very worst thing that could be done in the interests of genuine 
religious toleration was to connect once more the Catholic cause with 
political treason. Yet this was the work to which Wolfe Tone had now 
* Ti*, i. 107. % FE. Burke on Irish Affairs (Mat. Arnold), p. 13. 
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devoted himself, under the cover of a zeal for the Catholic cause. Nor 
was even this the worst thing he did. He had now resolved not only 
to upset the Monarchy and the Government, but he had determined to 
do so, if he could, by procuring the invasion of a foreign army. Inall 
probability he had been meditating that deepest of all treasons ever 
since he had founded the society of ‘ United Irishmen.’ But, at all 
events, his son has published, out of a fragment found among his 
papers, dated the 27th of March, 1793, the following entry: ‘ Pro- 
bable consequences of any mishap befalling the English in the war: 
Ten thousand French would accomplish a separation.’ * 

This was the design which he now set himself to accomplish, with 
all his ability and with all his cunning. In another article we shall 
see how he proceeded with it. 

ARGYLL. 
® Life, i. 108. 
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THE ART OF THE PAINTER-ETCHER:' 


THE time would seem to have come—I am speaking, of course, in 
the name of the Council as well as in my own—when, in the tenth 
year of our foundation as a Society for the recovery of a lost art, we 
shall do well to explain with somewhat more circumstance than we 
have yet done the precise nature of the task which we have imposed 
on ourselves, or, rather, which has (as I think I shall presently be 
able to show) been imposed upon us. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, written, and done within 
the last few years to bring about a clearer comprehension of the 
objects of our association, it is, we feel, impossible to shut our eyes 
to the fact that, owing to a variety of circumstances which it is a 
chief object of this address to point out, the whole subject of the 
painter-engraver’s art is still but very imperfectly understood. 

We all know what an ordinary engraving is, and associate it quite 
correctly with a reproduction—more or less able but by means more 
or less mechanical—of a picture or design in the painting or inception 
of which the engraver has had no share ; but very few of us, I imagine, 
are aware that, up to the death of Vandyk, it was the painter himself 
who was his own engraver, and that the class of engraver as we now 
know him had no existence—that he is, in fact, but a product of 
that degradation of all the arts which followed the execution of 
Charles the First, and from which, as to engraving at least, they 
cannot even yet be said to have wholly recovered. Well, it is on the 
revival of this great-master engraving, this original engraving, this 
painter-engraving—or, as it is more commonly called from the process 
usually employed in its production, this Painter-Etching—that the 
foundations of this Society are laid ; a revival which should interest, 
we think, every true artist. We wished, indeed, in the first instance, 
that the Royal Academy should have the credit of this revival, and 
at all events hoped that we might look to that body for help to bring 
it about. We did not obtain it. For twenty years we sent in to the 
Academy original etchings which have since acquired a European 
reputation, and which only the other day obtained, at the hands of 
an International Jury sitting in Paris, the highest honours which 


1 The presidential address of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, for 1890, 
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they had it in their power to award. In the Royal Academy they 
met with no encouragement whatever. When a vacancy occurred 
among its members, it was supplied by the election of the copyist 
engraver, and not by the original etcher; so that at last, worn out 
by the unequal struggle, we abandoned further effort, and formed the 
present Society. I can assure any member of the Academy who 
may happen to be here present, that I tell this story with the greatest 
reluctance, and only because it must be told to account for our 
existence as a separate Society. The retrospect, however—seeing that 
twenty years is a lifetime to an artist—is a painful one. I will not, 
and fortunately I need not, dwell upon it, since I have said all that 
it is necessary to say on the relative claims of etching and engraving 
to rank as Fine Arts, and to be represented as such in the Royal 
Academy, in a paper which I had the honour to read before the 
Society of Arts in 1883. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that we have obtained our 
present position without having had to encounter other difficulties. 
I will not say that we have surmounted them all. We have not; 
but we have got through the perils of infancy, have cut our teeth, 
had the distemper, weeded out the weakly plants, and, as we say in 
Hampshire, have now a strain on which we think we can depend for 
a future vigorous growth. Better than all, we have no quarrel with 
the Royal Academy—none whatever—and now really think, both for 
our art and for ourselves, that we are better where we are. We think, 
on the other hand, that it would have been better for the Royal 
Academy if it could have seen its way to admit the painter in 
water colour and the painter-etcher; because the doing so would: 
have made it, instead of a society for the advantage only of certain 
arts and certain artists, a Royal Academy of Arts worthy of the name. 
Nor can we persuade ourselves that the singular restriction of the 
Fine Arts to three? was anything but a pure accident on the part of 
its original promoters. Still the question remains, What will the 
Academy now think it right todo? Will it try to revive a practice 
which, in the hands of the present academician engraver, is as an 
art virtually extinct; or will it come to the painter-engraver for 
recruits and so tacitly acknowledge the value of the qualities which 
we cultivate here? Why not? We know quite well that, until a 
more perfect mechanism replaces them, there must be translator- 
engravers. We know quite well that, until he can found on his 
original engraving an income on which he can live, the Fellow of this 
Society must, from time to time, do unoriginal work. Well, why 
should he not? Our object being the advancement of all forms of 
the engraver’s art by the infusion into it of qualities which the work 
of the unoriginal engraver does not at present contain, his doing 
so would be perfectly right and legitimate. We do not want to kill 

? Oil painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
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the unoriginal engraver; our only objection to him is that he has 
wanted to kill us. I have seen within the last few days an engraving 
from a picture after poor Frank Holl, by one of our Fellows,-which 
contains cualities that I declare I have never seen before in the work 
of the translater-engraver, and for this simple reason, perhaps, that 
until we began to insist on the cultivation of such qualities we never 
could see them. They were not to be found. What, therefore, we 
would suggest is, that if at any time it should see fit to elect a painter- 
etcher, the Academy should do nothing to discourage his still doing 
original work—in other words, nothing to sever him from his connec- 
tion with us. If it do, and so discourage such work, his practice will 
assuredly, sooner or later, revert to the level of that of the present 
academician engraver. But there is no reason for any such severance. 
The distinguished President of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colour, for instance, has not ceased to be its President because, on the 
strength of the oil pictures he has painted, he is also a member of the 
Royal Academy. It is not the fault of the painter in water colour that 
he has had to form an Academy of his own, nor is it our fault that we 
have had todo the same. It is the fault of the Royal Academy. 
If we are not to be permitted to live under one roof, as at one time 
we aspired to do, let us at least live on neighbourly terms, and, 
while preserving our own independence, each respect and help the 
other. 

So much then for our past difficulties with the Royal Academy ; 
present difficulties with it, I repeat, we have none. I will even go 
further, and, while still insisting on the difference which we think 
ought to be made between the original and the unoriginal artist, 
willingly acknowledge the fact that, at certain times and under cer- 
tain circumstances, the translator-engraver has evinced exceptional 
aptitudes and achieved real distinction. Those times, however, have 
always been when he has been working under the immediate super- 
vision and with the actual assistance of the painter, as in the case of 
the mezzotint engravers who worked under, and with the assistance of, 
Turner, in the production of the ‘Liber Studiorum;’ and, again, in 
the case of the distinguished group of mezzotinters who wrought so 
entirely from the pictures of Reynolds that they became, so to speak, 
saturated with Reynolds. It is also noticeable, and suggestive per- 
haps of something in our climate which lends itself in a peculiar 
degree to the employment of Mezzotint, that it is in this particular 
phase of the engraver’s art that these successes have been chiefly 
obtained. We shall endeavour to do the fullest justice to these men 
when we come to hang up, as I hope we shall one day be able to do, 
those plates of the ‘ Liber’ which were engraved by Turner himself, side 
by side with those which received so large a share of his corrections 
as to be in part his own work, and in part the work of the engravers 
whom he associated with him, and whom he may be said to have 
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created for his purposes. In ‘line,’ as carried out by the purely 
translator-engraver, I know of no remarkable instance of this sub- 
ordination of one mind to the purposes of another, and though we 
are accustomed to hear so much of the Wilmores, the Wallises, &c., I 
cannot admit that their work, as a whole, transcended in any appre- 
ciable measure the best sort of the mechanical engraving of that 
day. The line-engraving of Sharp was far beyond any such com- 
parison, and yet, though I selected it as the best of its kind, and-—in 
order to be perfectly fair—made it the subject of the illustrations in 
the paper referred to, it, in its turn, will not bear comparison, as 
to intelligent execution, with the line-work of Diirer and the old 
painter-engravers. 

Another difficulty, and one of the most perplexing with which we 
have had, and still have, to contend, has been the readiness of the 
modern printseller to see in an Etching a commercial opportunity for 
turning it into something else, and, by the publication of plates 
which have no pretension to be called etchings, to apply the etching 
process to purposes for which it is altogether untitted, and with 
which, in fact, it has nothing in common. It will be readily under- 
stood that this perversion of an art to mere purposes of decoration 
has very largely contributed, and is still contributing, to the misunder- 
standing of the whole subject which I mentioned when I began ; and 
how much, again, this misunderstanding is increased by the daily 
announcements we see of ‘ New Etchings, after So-and-So.’ The 
almost helpless position of a society like this, whose modest mission 
it is to explain that an Etching is an original work, full of fine 
qualities—after nobody—may be imagined. I see no way out of this 
difficulty but for the society to publish its own works, or to arrange 
with some special publisher or publishers to deal with them. 
There is room now, and by-and-by there will be plenty of room, for a 
lucrative business of this sort. I remember the difficulty I had some 
years ago to persuade our now ‘ master printer’ to give up his then 
general business for the exclusive printing of etchings, for which he 
had shown a special aptitude. I should like to ask him, now, how 
mauy presses he has going at this kind of work alone, and whether, 
as I hear is the case, he is every now and then finding it necessary 
to enlarge his premises to make room for more. If I were a print- 
seller, with judgment and capacity for such a business—with the 
independence necessary to carry it on untrammelled by trade com- 
binations—and with gallery space fitted for the display of this kind 
of fine art only, to which the public might resort with the knowledge 
that whatever they found there would bear the imprimatur of this 
society—I would soon make my fortune, and, if he will forgive my 
saying so, that of the artist too. And this last consideration— 
the interest, that is to say, of the artist, no less than of his art 
—emboldens me, with the frankness which they have ever permitted 
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me to use with them, to beg those of our Fellows and Associates who 
may have an opportunity of doing so to dissuade their publishers 
from embarking in etched plates of exaggerated dimensions. Such 
a request, I am aware, is a delicate one, and I hoped to avoid having 
to make it by the somewhat Machiavellian alternative of hanging up 
—so that all who ‘ran might read ’—the models of real etching 
which you see behind me.* The dignified repose, and the strength 
which is an element of that repose; the entire absence of any 
straining after a violent effect, either in the work or in the printing ; 
and such a moderation in the size of the plate as brings it well 
within the legitimate use of such an instrument as the etching needle 
would, I felt sure, strike everyone. Let us only consider for a 
moment the instrument with which the etcher works—its object, its 
scope, its capabilities andits limitations. Such an instrument I hold 
in my hand. Consider what a simple thing it is, and the vital pro- 
cess by which, in the hand of an artist, it becomes the exponent of 
his highest ideal. Follow out that process from its commencement 
to its termination in the stroke which he makes on his plate. He is 
etching, let us say, directly from nature, or, what is the same thing, 
from an image or a series of images which have presented themselves 
to his mind and impressed themselves on his retina—which is his 
‘mind's eye.’ Well, he has to transmit that ideal, or that image, to 
the plate upon his knee. Consider the compound of psychological 
and physiological forces by which this is effected—the nature of the 
message which he has to send down the nervous trunks which supply 
the arm till they divide into the branches which supply the fingers, 
and then, by the nerves of the fingers again, to the point which they 
grasp, and that in this long and complex transit there is no appreci- 
able loss either of the force or the delicacy of the resultant line. 
Then look at the perversion of this power and delicacy in the huge 
reproductions which we occasionally see and which I believe are also 
called etchings! Understand, if you please, that I am only speaking 
of etching and the qualities which belong to it as inapplicable to the 
production of such things. I am not speaking of the beautiful and 
effective process of Mezzotint which is applicable to them, or of the 
happy mixture of Mezzotint and Aquatint which goes to the produc- 
tion of some of the larger plates which we see here and, for the 
matter of that, of the smaller ones also. All forms of the engraver’s 
art, we have already declared, are equally welcome to us. Our object 
being to see the whole ground of engraving covered properly, we are 
not wedded to the etched line. All that we ask for it is its intelli- 
gent application to the purpose for which it is fitted ; and, further, 
that unoriginal engraving, whatever the process employed, shall be 
no longer confounded with that form of original work which, by 


* Etchings by Rembrandt. 
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common consent, is known as ‘ Etching.’ Another year I may, and 
if I live Iam sure I shall, be hanging up and speaking with equal 
warmth of the master-pieces of original mezzotint which have 
been left to us by Turner; just as, in after years, I would, if I were 
here, invoke your admiration of the line-work of Diirer, of Schoen, 
or of Lucas van Leyden. For a moment we are in the presence 
of Rembrandt, and, this being so, let us see what it is that he 
teaches us. 

But first, as I am addressing not merely our own Fellows, but 
some who may not be fully acquainted with the etching process, let 
me explain in the fewest possible words what that process is. * It is 
of two kinds : one which depends for its development on the action of 
any chemical agent which has what is called a strong affinity for the 
metal employed, and which, applied to that metal, corrodes or bites 
it; the other which depends for its effect on a simple indentation 
made in the plate by the etching needle alone. Here are plates pre- 
pared for each process; one, you see, is bright, the other covered with 
a black varnish. Well, if I take the varnished plate and, with the 
point in my hand, make a stroke upon it which divides the varnish 
and lays bare the metal (which in this case happens to be copper), and 
then apply to that stroke the chemical agent or mordant I spoke of, 
so as to eat into the metal and ‘bite’ it, I have performed all that 
‘is essential to the process of ‘ Etching.’ On the other hand, if I take 
this bright plate and make on it, with the same point, a stroke with 
such force as not only to indent it but to plough up with it such a 
fringe of the metal as will hold the printer’s ink, I have performed 
all that is essential to the process of ‘ Dry-point.’ One of these lines 
again—the first, or the ‘ bitten ’ line—lends itself to sharp defini- 
tion; the other—the dry-point line—to what an artist would call 
colour. Now, when we hung up, in the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
the whole engraved work of Rembrandt, as we did in the year 1877, 
we made a singular discovery, and that was that, for the first ten 
years out of the thirty which composed his practice of etching, he 
used exclusively the bitten process; for the second ten years the 
bitten and the dry-point process combined; and for the last ten 
years, having acquired apparently sufficient command of the instru- 
ment for the purpose, the dry-point process alone. A further ac- 
quaintance even with the portion of Rembrandt work which hangs 
here will enable you to trace in it these differences of practice. Our 
Fellows and Associates will, no doubt, see other qualities and discuss 
them among themselves. What I should most like to invite our 
non-etching friends to observe, especially if they are also buyers of 
etchings, is the entire absence from them of what I must call the 
obtrusive quality. As a rule I am afraid it is some such quality 
which first strikes us in our notice of a work of art. Yet it is in the 
unobtrusive quality—the quality which does not strike us but which 
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grows upon us, that the enduring charm of every work of art will be 
found to lie. Nature never stares us out of countenance. If she did 
we could not live with her, and we must remember that when we buy 
an etching we are undertaking to live with it, and hoping to discover 
in it new beauties every day. Well, of all etchers to live with, com- 
mend me to Rembrandt. I have had the honour, as an old and fas- 
tidious collector and observer of his work, to be intimately acquainted 
with him for more than fifty years, and I never take him out of the 
cabinet in which I keep him without his telling me something which 
I did not know before, and revealing to me some cunning secret 
which I had not yet discovered. I am afraid the time at our disposal 
will not permit me to offer to point out to you the many subtle varia- 
tions in the plates which compose the long line behind me, and 
which, in the language of the etcher, are called ‘states’; you can, 
however, see them for yourselves, and would, if you had other *‘ Rem-- 
brandts’ to compare with them, see also the singular beauty and 
purity of most of the impressions. Many of the plates also unfold 
to us something of the domestic history of the artist. This also we 
discovered when we first hung them up in chronological order in the 
Burlington Fine Arts club, and I have embodied the observations we 
then made in a monograph on the subject. They are exceedingly 
interesting, and represent him in a light which, up to that time, was- 
not the accepted light—the light by which he was supposed to be 
known. And this reminds me to say, in passing, that all the bio- 
graphies of this great artist have a common source in the utterly 
worthless statements of the vacontewrs of the day, and in the 
equally unreliable and, to all appearance, hostile representations of 
Houbraken. 

But the greatest difficulty of all—and the difficulty which we 
have most taken to heart—is the difficulty we have had to make 
every painter understand that it is to his interest to be the exponent 
of his own thoughts and the engraver of his own works. The old 
masters understood this perfectly. The studio of the old master 
contained, besides his easel on which was his picture, his portfolio in: 
which were his etchings. If he was not selling one he was selling 
the other. If the price of the picture was beyond the resources of 
the amateur, or if it were unattainable from other causes, the print 
was not, and the income of the painter was made up of the commerce 
of the two. A good deal is known of the commerce of the old 
master in his prints. He owed, in fact, a third of his income to it.. 
We, however, owe much more to it, since without it we should be 
without the fine works which we have here. It is not possible to- 
state with anything like accuracy the number of pictures painted by 
Rembrandt. We know, however, that he etched from 340 to 350 
prints. Here, on the wall, are 100 of them. Hogarth, also, engraved: 
from designs of his own (largely assisted, however, by others) a con- 
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siderable number of prints, on the copyright of which, I believe I 
am right in saying, his widow principally lived. I shall have some- 
thing to say presently of the value of this copyright to the painter- 
etcher. Diirer also, in the relation he has left us of bis journey into 
the Low Countries, has told us how he paid his way with them— 
bartering them not only for other works of art, but for the necessaries 
of life. Ostade, again, by the numerous variations he made in his 
etchings, and by the fastidiousness he showed as to slight changes 
in their composition, emphasises the interest he took in them, and 
the importance he attached to them. Then again, in entrusting his 
painted work to be reproduced by a stranger, the artist loses a 
portion of his identity, an identity which it should be his pride to 
keep intact. The lawyer need not feel this, for he administers a 
law which has been made for him ; but the painter is his own law- 
maker and the creator of his own ideal, and cannot, without sacrificing 
something of its dignity and integrity, share it with anyone. Then, 
again, a time may come when, his hand having lost its cunning 
and his popularity possibly having waned, his copyrights in his 
prints and plates may prove of the greatest value to him. It is 
not pleasant to have to mix up prudential matters with matters. 
of genius, but since here we are—a society for the advancement 
not only of the art, but of the interests of the artist—the two 
things have to be mixed up. Indeed, in a certain sense, the 
utility of an association of this kind in one of these directions is a 
measure of its utility in the other. I repeat, therefore, that it is to: 
the interest of every painter who can do it to engrave his own work 
and to keep in his own hands both his plates and his copyright in 
those plates. Hisinterest in them—his material interest I mean— 
and the interest of the publisher in them are two very different things. 
The publisher’s interest is to become the purchaser of his plate, and, 
after taking a limited number of impressions from it, to destroy it, 
and by thus enhancing the rarity of the impression sell it to the 
public at a much higher price than would satisfy the artist. Ob- 
viously, this is good neither for the artist, nor for his art, nor for 
the public. A Fellow of this Society, for instance, in the course of 
a year has painted, say, half a dozen pictures, and done double as 
many plates. ‘The first impressions from these plates the public 
expect to see here, and come here to buy them. The exhibition 
closed—and not till then—he sells as many impressions to the 
printseller at such a fair price as will enable any honest tradesman to: 
make a good profit out of them—or places them with him for sale on 
a proper percentage—but his plates and the copyright which attaches 
to his plates, he keeps. They are his property, and form part of his 
estate, and, like other property, are cumulative, and, since he 
does a dozen of them in a year, largely cumulative. This was, 
doubtless, the prudent plan of the old painter-etcher, instead of 
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destroying his plate after an absurdly small number of impressions had 
been taken from it. To this prudence, in fact, we owe it that im- 
pressions from these plates have come down to usat all. If there had 
been in those days a middleman to treat them as the middleman 
treats them at present, not only would the artist have found one of the 
chief resources of his old age discounted, but not a single impression 
of his work would remain on the face of the earth. They are rare 
enough and costly enough as it is. I recommend therefore (and I 
have some right to speak with authority on this point) to the painter, 
in all earnestness, to consider well what I have here said, and, since a 
good etching is always a more saleable commodity than a good picture, 
to advance his own reputation as well as the sale of his picture by 
engraving it with his own hand. 

I must not omit to mention before I bring these remarks to an 
end that, on a proper representation being made of the importance 
of the art which we are seeking to restore, Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to make us a Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, 
and to grant us a diploma, a copy of which you may see on the front 
page of this year’s catalogue. This diploma, I may gratefully say, 
represents, in terms to which they are fully entitled, the patience 
and loyalty which have distinguished the Fellows of the Society 
during its long and arduous struggle towards recognition. Nor must 
I neglect to recommend to your notice the beautiful design for that 
diploma, which we owe to the talent of Mr. Charles Robertson, a 
Fellow of the Society ; nor the fine seal devised for us by Mr. Sher- 
born, another Fellow; nor the motto ‘ ne desilies imitator ’—don’t 
descend to imitation—which is at the bottom of it. There is, in 
fact, but one great artist whom we may be permitted to imitate— 
one Mistress at whose shrine we may all worship—a mistress who in 
her many moods neither distracts nor palls upon us—whose smile 
and whose frown alike captivate us—and in whose studio, open 
as it is to the firmament itself, we need never be ashamed to be 
found. 

And now, in the half-hour during which you have been kind 
enough to give me your attention, I have tried to explain to you— 
albeit, I fear, in a sadly colloquial fashion and in a very general sort 
of way—what it is that we are about; what the art is which we 
would see restored ; in what that art differs from the kind of engrav- 
ing to which we have taken exception; what our discouragements 
have been and how those discouragements have been compensated. 
We have described to you the essentially intellectual qualities on 
which the art of the painter-engraver rests, and have illustrated 
those qualities by the work of one of the greatest artists of that class 
that has ever lived; and, finally—by dwelling on the advantages 
derived from the practice of this art by his great prototypes—have 
tried to enlist in that practice the painter of the present day. We 
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cannot hope that, in what we have been able to fell him, we shall 
have fully succeeded in this, but we do hope that by continuing to 
show him year after year such examples of the work of the Etcher 
as we have here, we may, sooner or later, convince him, not merely 
of the charm which attends its practice, but of the reasonableness 
and utility of its pursuit as an integral part of his art. 


FRANCIS SEYMOUR HADEN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE TITHES BILL. 


BerorE considering what this Bill is, it will be as well to say what it 
is not. It is not a Bill which deals with or affects any question of 
the disestablishment or disendowment of the Church; nor with the 
origin of tithes or the conditions, if any, on which they were granted 
or given; nor whether they are or are not national property ; nor 
whether the substitution of the rent-charge for tithe in kind was a 
fair transaction ; nor whether it should be considered as permanent. 
and binding for all time; nor how, if altered, it should be altered. 
Anyone who votes for or against any of the Bill’s provisions may 
vote either way on any of the questions I have mentioned. It 
recognises that the tithe rent-charge exists, and is to be paid or 
borne until otherwise enacted, and modestly, simply entitles itself 
‘ A Bill to make better provision for the recovery of tithe rent-charge, 
and for its redemption.’ 

To consider its proposals properly, it is necessary to see what is 
the present condition of things and what is the law at present. Land 
was subject to tithe in kind, with exceptions which need not be 
noticed. It is now subject to the rent-charge. The landowner 
holds his land upon the terms that the tithe rent-charge owner is 
entitled to his rent-charge out of it. If the landowner has bought 
the land, he has given all the less money for it than he would have 
done if the land was tithe free. If he has inherited the land, or it 
has been given to him by will or otherwise, his ancestor from whom 
he inherited, or the devisor or donor, held it subject to the tithe- 
owner’s title. The landowner, then, has no right to complain, and 
cannot in reason complain, that his land should be subject to this 
charge. By law the landowner is bound to pay the rent-charge to 
the rent-charge owner. It is expressly so enacted. But he cannot, 
as the law stands, be got at directly: the tithe-owner’s remedy 
being by distress on land subject to the rent-charge. If any proof 
were necessary that the landowner is liable to the tithe-owner, it 
would be found in this: that, if the landowner did not pay the 
tithe-owner, and the goods of the tenant of the land were taken on 
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a distress for the rent-charge, the tenant would have a right of 
action against the landowner for not having paid the rent-charge, 
and so have subjected the tenant to the distress. Of course, if the 
tenant had agreed to pay the rent-charge, he would have no such 
right of action. He would have broken his agreement with his 
landlord. His landlord would not have broken his agreement with 
him. Further, whether landlord and tenant agree that the former 
or the latter shall pay the charge, it is clear that the burthen of it 
is on the landlord. If the tenant agrees to pay it, he pays the less. 
rent; and if the landlord is to pay, he gets the more rent. Either 
way, the rent-charge comes out of, or perhaps, I might say, doés not 
go into the pockets of the landlord, as its amount would if it did not 
exist. 

Now, what the Bill proposes is to abolish this power of distress 
and substitute a different mode of recovering the rent-charge. It 
says, Section 6, thut ‘ Tithe rent-charge issuing out of any lands shall 
be payable by the owner of the lands.’ But it does not give the 
ordinary remedy against a man who is to, but does not, pay——that is 
an action—but gives (Section 1) a power to the County Court to order 
that the rent-charge due shall be paid out of the rents and profits of 
the lands, and (Section 3) that the order may be executed by the 
appointment of a receiver of the rents and profits of the lands, and in 
no other way. The receiver is to have all the powers of a receiver as 
in any other case. The tenant paying tithe rent-charge to a 
receiver may deduct it from his rent. If the tenant has agreed to- 
pay the rent-charge and does not, the amount is to be added to his- 
rent. 

It is clear from this that no alteration is made in the amount or 
incidence of the tithe rent-charge. At present it comes out of, or 
does not go into, the pockets of the landowner, and that will still be 
the case if this Bill passes. The Bill is one of procedure, not of 
substance. It may be asked, What good will it do, then? One 
might say, it would do very little good if people were honest and 
reasonable. In that case no procedure would be wanted, for they 
would pay their debts—if they could—if they could not, no procedure 
could make them. But this Bill is wanted because people are not 
honest and reasonable. This is abundantly shown by the recent 
disgraceful riots that have occurred at distresses for tithe rent- 
charge. Objections to pay the charge have been made on the 
ground that it went to support a religion not that of the actual 
payer. This may have been honestly made in some cases, perhaps. 
in most; but the mode of payment provided by the Bill will make 
it plain to the dullest and most fanatical of these people that the 
tithe rent-charge comes out of the pockets—not of the occupying 
tenant, but—of the landlord. And we may take it that he is ordi- 
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narily a member of the Established Church, or, at least, has the 
sense to know that, while the law is as it is, the right of the tithe- 
owner is as good as any other right which the law recognises and 
enforces. 

In addition to this, the procedure by distress is to a great extent 
got rid of. That is an offensive procedure, and has given an oppor- 
tunity for riots which would hardly be the case when the receiver 
was asking for part of the rent of the land. I suppose, however, 
that he would be obliged to distrain if the tenant refused to pay. 
He does not appear to have the powers of a manager except where 
the owner is occupier (Section 3, Sub-section 2). In reference to this 
(Section 18, Sub-section 3): ‘The expression “ Receiver includes 
manager ” will require some explanation.’ 

Probably, when the paying of the rent-charge is in the hands of 
right-minded people, it will be done without the necessity of re- 
course to law; but I cannot see why the landowner should not be 
made personally liable to the tithe-owner. He owes the debt. The 
present law says so—the Bill says so—why should it not be dealt 
with as other debts? It has been said that, if made personally liable, 
he might be put in prison for not paying it. This is untrue. If he 
had the means of paying and would not, he might be put in prison 
for his dishonesty. And why not, as in the case of any other debt ? 
I cannot think that any right-minded person could object to this. 
Of course some landowners, and many pretending to take their part, 
might cry out. If that would prevent the passing of the Bill, why, 
it had better remain as it is. Otherwise I cannot but think it should 
be as I suggest. The remedy would be cheaper and quicker than 
that of a receivership. Besides, there may be cases where the rent- 
charge is not paid because its being due is disputed. Suppose the 
landowner says he has paid; suppose he has a set-off—or says he 
has; suppose the amount is disputed, in all these cases the County 
Court Judge should have power to order payment if the debt or a 
balance is due, or dismiss the application if nothing is due. I would 
retain the process of receivership in case of need, or the tithe-owner 
would lose the security he has now. 

There are some matters which should be considered in Committee. 
Section 1 says a person entitled to any sum on account of tithe-rent 
may apply to the County Court, &c. Any person, though not the 
tithe-owner—his mortgagee, the assignee of a year’s rent-charge ? 
Section 1 says the proceedings shall not be till three months after 
the charge is due. Why? Why should a man get a benefit by not 
paying his just debt when it is due? 

The marginal note of Section 2 does not include Sub-section 2. 

Why, in Section 3, is the remedy limited to lands of the same 
owner and occupier by the same occupier ? 
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Section 6 says: ‘Tithe rent-charge issuing out of any lands 
shall be payable by the owner of the lands, notwithstanding any 
agreement to the contrary between him and the occupier of such 
lands.’ That is the law now. The agreement that the tenant shall 
pay the tithe gives the tithe-owner no right against him. It only 
takes away a right in the tenant to complain of his landlord for not 
paying the tithe, and so subjecting the tenant to a distress. If the 
clause means that the agreement shall be void as between landlord 
and tenant, it is mischievous and idle. It would be intolerable that 
a man living in London might not get his tenant in Cornwall to pay 
the tithe on a farm there. And it would be idle. The landlord 
would say, ‘I don’t ask you to pay the tithe as a duty, but as a 
favour to me, and deduct it from your rent,’ which could not be 
forbidden. 

It is said (and not to do injustice I had better quote the words) : 
‘ The Bill, which professes to be in relief of the occupier, is from that 
point of view a gross and cruel delusion.’ I do not know nor see how 
it professed to relieve the occupier. It leaves him precisely where 
he was as to amount. ‘It renders the situation of the occupier a 
great deal worse.’ It does not—not any worse. ‘The main injustice 
of the present Bill lies in the different treatment which is dealt out 
to the owner and the occupier.’ Then it is shown how the owner is 
dealt with, and the charge goes on: ‘ But when the Bill comes to 
deal with the occupier, where the owner of the land is alsothe occu- 
pier, he is made tenant to the receiver in like manner as if he had 
attorned tenant to him as owner, and the sums payable in respect of 
such order’ (i.e. the tithe due) ‘were the rents payable to such 
owner.’ Mr. Phelps, the late American Minister to this country, 
says ‘ Nothing is easier than to misunderstand except to misrepre- 
sent.’ Which of these easy processes has caused this statement I 
know not. The beginning of the accusation speaks of the different 
treatment dealt out to the owner and occupier as the main injustice. 
I expected to find some grievous wrong done to the occupier who 
was not owner—that is to the tenant—something which would induce 
him to vote, and get his representative to vote, against the Bill. 
Not so. The different treatment dealt out is to the owner who is 
not occupier, and to the owner who is. The occupying tenant, not 
owner, is not affected by the provision quoted, as might be supposed. 
It is true that it is said, ‘ This is the manner in which it is proposed 
to deal with the small yeomen and freeholders farming their own 
land.’ It may be said this shows that the occupying tenant is not 
spoken of when the different treatment dealt out to the owner and 
the occupier is spoken of. Perbaps—I do not know—but it would 
have been better to say so plainly than leave it to the next paragraph 
to explain it. 
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But it may be said, Why should that picturesque person, the 
small yeoman and freeholder, farming his own land, have different 
treatment dealt to him than is dealt to the owner who lets his land ? 
The answer is, they are not differently treated in substance: they 
must be in form ; and there is no hardship or injustice in the pro- 
posed treatment. Where there are owner and tenant, a receiver is 
to be appointed, who is to receive as much of the rent as equals the 
tithe, and with power to recover it. Where there is an owner and 
no tenant, there also is a receiver to be appointed—of what ?—not of 
rent, for there is none payable. That he may have something to receive 
and power to recover it, the yeoman, small or big, is made as though 
tenant to the receiver for the amount of the tithe. The objection 
is frivolous and unfounded. It is not true that the agent of the 
‘parson’ (is the parson an obnoxious person?) is made the owner, 
and that the yeoman becomes tenant of his own freehold except so 
far as to enable the agent of the ‘parson’ to recover the debt due 
from the owner. Let the small yeoman pay his small debt like an 
honest man, and he will not be troubled by the ‘ parson’s’ agent. It 
is not true that he is made more personally liable than any other 
owner ; that he may have an action and judgment against him ; that 
he can be made bankrupt and deprived of his land. The Bill is 
express (Section 3) ‘that the order of the court shall be executed by 
the appointment of a receiver of the rents and profits of such lands, 
but shall not be executed personally against the owner, nor by sale of 
the lands, nor by any process of law other than that provided by this 
Act.’ All that is meant by the occupying owner being tenant of the 
receiver to the extent of the tithe is, that there may be something 
to receive. There is no doubt about it—no possible doubt as to the 
intention. If there could be, a word or two would remove it. Per- 
haps it would be better—in order to prevent an unfounded objection 
-—if, instead of Sub-section 2 of Section 3, it was provided : ‘ Where 
the owner is occupier, the receiver shall have the same power of 
distress for the tithe as he would have for rent.’ 

Then it is said that the condition of the occupying tenant is very 
similar, because the amount of the tithe, when the landlord has paid 
it, is constituted part of the rent. The sum the tenant has to pay 
is not increased ; but the grievance is that ‘ the landlord has the same 
remedy for it as for his rent, including distress, action, ejectment, 
whereas at present the tenant is only subject to distress by the ob- 
noxious “parson.” This complaint is ludicrous. It really comes to 
this: that the tenant is not subject to two distresses, but to. one only. 
There is not to be a separate distress for the rent-charge. One 
would think it was an improvement for the tenant. 

True, if the landlord sues by action for his rent, he must sue for a 
larger amount. When an action is brought for rent, the consequences 
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are the same, whatever the amount sued for. The objection really 
amounts to this: that the tenant will not be able to wrong or worry 
the tithe-owner as easily as he can now. It is said that ‘the occupier 
will be placed under the harrow of the tithe-owner in a far greater 
degree than at present.’ Is he under the harrow now more than 
anyone else who, having agreed to pay a debt, or occupying land 
subject to a right to have a debt levied out of it, does not pay it? 
This is said to be the ‘ main injustice of the present Bill.’ Where is 
the injustice ? 

Costs will probably be increased, but may be avoided by the simple 
expedient of honestly paying. The costs of obtaining the certificate 
of special rateable value are costs of a proceeding not for the benefit 
of the tithe-owner, but of the tithe payee—the landowner (Section 1, 
Sub-section 2). 

Then it is said that, ‘if owing to agricultural distress the occupier 
has a fair claim on the tithe-owner for an equitable reduction of the 
charge, he has some chance of obtaining it owing to the reluctance of 
the tithe-owner to levy the distress.’ Prodigious! A fair claim toan 
equitable reduction. What on earth is the idea here represented ? 
Leave out the adjectives and- there remain ‘a claim to a reduction.’ 
What claim has he or can he have except to the charity of the tithe- 
owner, ‘ the parson’? Ifthe tithe and rent are more than the worth 
of the land to be hired, it is the rent must abate, not the tithe. The 
tithe question is not one between the tenant and the tithe-owner, 
but between the latter and the landowner. I thought this was at 
last by this time understood. Is it right—is it reasonable—that a 
man entitled to money should be limited to a remedy for its recovery 
so odious that he foregoes it or part of it ? 

The provision for an abatement of the tithe, when it exceeds the 
letting value of the land, is vastly preferable to the provision for that 
purpose in the Bill of last year. That would have involved an 
inquiry every year into the net profits. With this absurd conse- 
quence: that if in one year there were no net profits—no tithe— 
while if in the next year there were large net profits enough for 
two years’ fair net profits, the tithe-owner would only get one year’s 
tithe. 

I firmly believe the present Bill to be honest and just. It re- 
spects every right, it increases no burthen, it leaves the duty of paying 
the tithe, where it is at present, on the landowner, and gives a remedy 
against his property, his rent, if he does not, and gets rid of the odious 
and mischievous procedure which exists at present. 

But I think it might be amended in one particular. It provides 
a remedy against land being left uncultivated where the letting 
value of land is not equal to the tithe. But that remedy only 
applies where the land is already cultivated. Good, as far as it goes. 
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But there should, in addition, be some provision by which the land 
and tithe owners might agree to some abatement of the tithe for the 
future. For ever, in the case of tithe in lay hands, if the parties 
choose ; for a term of years, when the tithe is in clerical hands as 
such. Of course it would be necessary to take the usual precautions 
against the waste or undue dealing with elerical property. 

The part of the Bill relating to redemption of the rent-charge 
is totally unconnected with the part I have dealt with. 


BRAMWELL. 





LEFT-LEGGEDNESS. 


Man has long been defined to be a ‘talking animal,’ and of more 
recent years, the region of the brain presiding over the faculty of 
speech being proved to be in most cases situated in the left cerebral 
hemisphere, man is stated to be essentially a ‘ left-brained animal ’— 
that is, one whose organism presents a marked division of labour, ex- 
tending even to the central nervous system, the two sides of the 
brain acting, in many cases, more or less independently. From these 
facts Professor Ball (in his lectures entitled ‘Le dualisme cérébral ’) 
has described man in the following words: ‘Generally speaking, 
man chooses the left brain; in some exceptional cases he gives the 
preference to the right side ; but it may be stated with certainty that 
man is not naturally unilateral.’ Again he says: ‘ He is the first of 
the animals, he is the king of creation—not, as the philosophers of 
the last century said, because he possessed a hand, but rather that 
he has a right hand. I consider the preponderance of the right 
hand, not as the cause of the superiority of man, but as the imme- 
diate consequence—as the most eminent sign—of his moral pre- 
eminence.’ There is a popular idea that, because the right arm is 
more often used, and therefore stronger than the left, so the right 
leg is stronger than the left. This, I believe (as is so often the case 
with popular theories), is not correct; but there is evidence that the 
left leg, in most people, is stronger than the right. From the 
theoretical point of view, it would appear that, in all manual labour 
requiring increased use of the right hand, the left leg is also em- 
ployed on the principle of equilibrium. Thus, a person standing 
working with the right hand, there is a tendency to use the left leg for 
the purpose of balance : that is, with every movement of the right arm, 
there is an inclination to move the left leg. A child,when first learn- 
ing to write, usually accompanies the movements of the fingers with 
movements of the tongue and other muscles. It might be said that, even 
in writing with the right hand, there is a correlation of movements of 
the left foot. But these movements are more clearly seen in swing- 
ing a stick while walking, the right arm swinging simultaneously 
with the left leg. So, again, in the case of the lower animals (except 
VoL. XXVII.—No. 159. 3D 
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ambulators—camels, &c.) and babies, when walking on all fours, the 
right fore-limb moves with the left hind-limb, and vice versd. It 
follows from this that man, using the right arm more than the left, 
would probably use the left leg more than the right. Many people 
find less exertion in walking round large circles to the right than in 
going to the left. Thus, in walking round the inner circle of Regent’s 
Park in London, one naturally and more agreeably walks from left 
to right. This is also the case in race paths for athletic sports, 
nearly all of which are arranged for the racers to go in circles to the 
right in running. Again, travellers have observed that hunters, when 
lost on prairies, wander round in circles to the right. This fact has 
been attributed to their following the course of the sun ; but this does 
not appear to be necessarily the case. Many skaters can perform 
more figures on the left than on the right foot—or, at any rate, in 
commencing, figures are more readily done on the left foot. With 
rope dancers it is usually observed that the more complicated feats 
of balancing are performed on the left foot. In dancing, gyration is 
chiefly to the right, but few being able to reverse. In dressing, 
many men must put the left leg into their trousers first, before the 
right, some even going so far as to state that if, through some acci~ 
dental circumstance, they should have reversed the process, they 
have to remove the offending right trouser or boot before continuing 
their toilet. 

The rule in walking nearly all the world over is to keep to the right. 
It isasked—Why should it be the universal rule to keep to the right 
in walking ? Curiously, a very large number of people are unaware of 
any rule and yet keep to it. Thus, for purposes of observation on 
this point, a hundred men and a hundred women were selected 
casually from the better educated classes, the men being principally 
London students of medicine or undergraduates at the University, 
and the women ladies met in society, and for statistical evidence the 
following question was put to each one: In driving, the rule is to 
keep to the left; is there any rule for walking? Dividing the 
answers to this question into three classes, A, B, and C: (A) those 
who answered correctly, that is, said ‘one keeps to the right’; (B) 
those who answered incorrectly, ‘ one keeps to the left ’ ; and (C) those 
who did not know. 

Of the men, 67 per cent. came under Class A, 11 per cent. 
under Class B, and 22 per cent. under Class C; or, adding the two 
together, give the result: A, 60 per cent.; B, 9 per cent.; and C, 
31 per cent. 

Thus, of the men, 67 per cent. knowing the rule would probably 
keep to theright but, of the women, only 53 per cent. would do the 
same. These figures were taken some few years back from the upper 
classes living in large towns. Upon asking a number of the lower 
classes, as hospital patients, I hardly ever received a correct answer ; 
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and even from potizemen I obtained but very vague and conflicting 
opinions.! 

Thus it follows that the fact that the large majority of people 
keep to the right in the streets is not because they are aware of any 
rule, but from some other reason. Again, it being an almost universal 
rule to keep to the right, there must be a common origin of the law. 
The chief reasons given in England for such a rule are: (1) Because of 
the mode of carrying arms in olden times. This may or may not 
have something to do with its origin; but one of the exceptions to 
the rule occurs among the Afghans, who keep to the left in order 
that they may not leave their unguarded side exposed when passing 
a stranger on the road. (2) Another reason assigned is the danger 
of being run over, and also the splashing of mud from carriages and 
carts passing. Thus, in walking to the right, vehicles approaching 
are met face to face, and pass by quickly; but this can only apply: to 
Great Britain and her colonies; for in all parts of the world, with 
one or two exceptions, driving, as walking, is to the right. 

It is maintained that, the left leg being stronger than the right, 
there is always a tendency on the part of individuals to bear to the 
right, and hence the origin-of the universal law. The answers 
received from many people to the question mentioned above illustrated 
this point very clearly; thus a good many said, ‘J am not aware of 
any rule, but I always go to the right ; it seems more natural,’ or some- 
thing to this effect. It might be worth while to add here that asking 
a large number of persons some simple question, such as the one 
above, appears to be a very ready means of determining the general 
information or intellectual status of the average individual. 

That it is more natural to a large majority of people is often 
clearly demonstrated ; crowds always tend to bear to the right, as 
was well illustrated recently in the Paris Exhibition in the case of 
the two large wooden bridges erected opposite the Trocadero to 
convey foot-passengers over the roadway. Here, although for what 
reason was not apparent, the authorities commanded people to pass 
over the bridges to the left, instead, as in the case of other bridges 
in the same Exhibition, to the right. After crossing the bridges the 
majority of the crowd would be seen bearing to the right, causing 
endless pushing on crowded days. The left leg being the stronger, 
it is naturally more readily used than the opposite one. Thus troops 
in England, Germany, and France always start off with the left foot. 
As the right hand is the more readily put first into action, so is it 
with the left foot ; and so, in mounting horses or bicycles, it is the left 
foot which is placed in the stirrup or on the step. In bicycle races and 
bicycles on the stage, they usually circle to the left, the probability 


1 These figures were collected before the days of large exhibitions in London, 
with ‘ Keep to the right’ placarded everywhere about. Ihave no doubt that now a 
larger proportion of people are aware of the rule. 


38pD3 
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being that, doing more work with the left than right leg, the machine 
more readily and agreeably bears to the left. 

So, in jumping, most men take off from the left foot. In football, 
opinions differ as to which of the two feet is brought the more fre- 
quently into action. In the water, however, most men, especially in 
racing, swim with the right half of the body downwards, thus not 
only maintaining their equilibrium with the heavier half lower, but 
also placing the chief propelling power, namely, the left leg, in the 
most direct line of action. ; 

It is also interesting to note that the armless man in Barnum’s 
Show is markedly left-footed. In writing or drawing, the pen or 
pencil is held by the toes of the left foot. When I asked him why 
he did this, he said he knew no reason except it seemed natural. I 
believe, however, that another well-known armless gentleman, who 
was to be seen almost any day painting in the picture gallery in 
Antwerp, is right-footed. Of course it might be suggested that, if 
he had possessed arms, he might have been a left-handed individual. 

Some few years ago Mr. G. H. Darwin made some observations 
of the following nature. He got eight village school boys from ten 
to twelve years of age, and offered a shilling to the boy who should 
walk straightest blindfolded. Before the contest, he scattered 
some sawdust on the ground, and, after making each of the boys 
walk over it, measured their strides from right to left aud from 
left to right. He states that they were all right-handed in throwing 
a stone, but believed that two of them exhibited some mark of being 
partly left-handed. The six who were totally right-handed took 
longer strides from left to right than from right to left, hopped with 
the left foot, and rose in jumping from thatleg. Taking them then 
into a field and making them successively look at a stick at about forty 
yards distance, he then blindfolded them and started them to walk, 
guiding them straight for the first three or four paces; the result was 
that the six right-handed and left-legged boys all diverged to the 
right, the two somewhat left-handed and right-legged boys diverged 
to the left.? 

Mr. Darwin in his paper also mentions that, in observations upon 
himself and some friends, ‘ we all diverged to the right, excepting 
one of us who was strongly left-handed.’ 

With respect to measurements of the limbs Dr. Garson ascer- 
tained the size of the two legs in the skeletons of seventy persons 
with the following result. Ten per cent. showed right and left limbs 
of equal length, and of these only two cases in which the femur and 
tibia of one side corresponded respectively to the femur and tibia of 
the other. In 35°8 per cent. the right limb was longer than the left, 
the average preponderance of the former over the latter in these cases 


2 Nature, 1884. * Tbid., 1884. 
* Journa! of Anatomy an1l P/ysioozy, 1879. 
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being 3°3 mm. In 54:3 per cent. the left was longer than the right, 
and its average preponderance over the right was 4°8 mm. He further 
remarks: ‘The left limb, therefore, is not only more frequently 
longer than the right, but the difference between the limbs is 
greater on an average when it is the longer than when the right is- 
the larger, the greatest preponderance of the right limb being 8 mm., 
whereas that of the left is 13 mm.’ To ascertain the relations of the 
two feet I have collected the drawings and outlines of feet, together 
with measurements of the same, from bootmakers who placed at my 
disposal their books for some years past, containing most valuable 
information. The calculations were taken from drawings of the 
two feet of people who for some reason or other supposed their 
feet not to be of equal size, and therefore thought it necessary to 
have both feet measured to insure the exact fitting of their boots ; 
when attention is not specially directed to the fact, only one 
foot being measured. Taking 200 pairs of feet, consisting of 150 
males and 50 females, in the order of occurrence, avoiding any 
cases that appeared ambiguous, or when the drawing showed very 
obvious deformity of one or other foot, I obtained the following 
results :-— : 

In actual length, in 44 per cent., the left foot was longer than 
the right; in 21°5 per cent., the right longer than the left ; and in 
34°5 per cent. they were the same. Measuring at the first joint 
(meta-tarso-phalangeal), 56 per cent. left were the larger, 24 per 
cent. right were larger, and 20 per cent. the same size. Measure- 
ment at the instep showed 42°5 per cent. left larger, 26°5 per cent. 
right larger, and 30 per cent. both the same size. All these figures 
show an excess of measurement for the left as compared with the 
right foot. Measurement, however, at the heel gave somewhat 
ambiguous results, as here in 36°5 per cent. the right was larger, and 
only in 33 per cent. the left, and in 30:5 per cent. they were the 
same size. 

In comparing the feet of the two sexes the following points 
were noted: The left foot was more frequently the larger in the male 
than in the female, also the percentage of feet of the same size 
was greater in the female. This is what would be expected, seeing 
that men are as a rule more active than women. Whereas the 
instances in which the left was larger, and those in which both feet 
were the same size, varied considerably in number, the percentage in 
which the right was larger than the left remained fairly constant, 
the same applying to both sexes. 

These figures are naturally somewhat rough, as not sufficient 
notice is taken of deformity of the feet from artificial circumstances, 
the drawings and measurements being taken through socks or stock- 
ings. To collect a sufficient number of measurements of normal feet 
from a civilised race at the present day would be almost impossible, 
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and so, perhaps, these figures are worth recording as approximately 
correct. 

Right-handedness and left-leggedness may be considered one of 
the attempts of nature to preserve, as far as possible, a bi-lateral 
individual. If everything tended to right-sidedness, we should soon 
become very asymmetrical one-sided objects. So, although through 
the process of evolution in the higher animals there is a tendency to 
asymmetry, especially of internal parts, an external symmetry is main- 
tained by the compensating development of some organs on the right 
side and some on the left. 

Man, being naturally or artificially right-handed and left-footed, 
tends unconsciously to bear to the right ; lower animals, on the other 
hand, appear nearly always to circle to the left. 


WALTER K. SIBLEY. 





IRELAND. 


a 
RETIRING THE LANDLORD GARRISON. 


A BILL introduced by a Tory Government which is opposed by Irish 
landlords, or, at least, by the unreasoning portion of that class, is de- 
serving of the fullest and most careful consideration from even the 
most Radical Irish land reformers. It is, indeed, an anomalous situa- 
tion which is thus created by Mr. Balfour’s Land Purchase measure. 
In the early part of 1888, a deputation of Irish landowners waited 
upon Lord Salisbury and laid before him, in carefully prepared state- 
ments, a claim for compensation at the hands of the State for the 
reduction of their incomes caused by the agrarian legislation of the 
previous seven years. The Prime Minister expressed his strongest 
sympathy for the case thus made out, and, while pleading the in- 
superable difficulty there would be in helping them directly from the 
coffers of the Imperial Exchequer, he promised that the friendly 
action of the Government could be counted upon by the deputation- 
ists. A ‘Landlords’ Relief’ Bill has consequently been looked for 
with somewhat opposite emotions by the Irish landlords and Irish 
tenants, as a result of this promise and as a necessary sequence to the 
measure which really deserved that name, the Ashbourne Act of 1885. 
The promised Bill has come, but Lord Erne, addressing a meeting of 
brother Irish landlords in Fermanagh on the 5th of last month, de- 
clares it to be ‘a Bill for facilitating the expulsion of the English 
Garrison from Ireland’! 

I candidly confess to having something more than a ‘ sneaking 
regard ’ for whatever proposal has the good fortune to meet with or 
merit the opposition of Irish landlords as such. They have always 
been, and are apparently fated for ever to continue, in the wrong. 
They are more Bourbon than the Bourbons in learning nothing from 
their own experience or misfortunes, or from the progressive march 
of ideas and events. The world, to them, is retrograding because the 
daysof rack-renting and of aservile tenantry are all but vanished. They 
sigh over thetimes when they ruled the roost in everything, froma board 
of guardians in an Irish village to the representation of all Ireland 
in Westminster ; and, instead of becoming reconciled to the inevitable 
by accepting philosophically the political defeat which the ballot 
and an extended franchise have inflicted upon the once all-powerful 
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‘ garrison,’ they seek every available occasion to loudly lament their 
lot and curse the people who are no longer their slaves. What is 
better still—for such people—the landlords are beginning to treat in 
the same manner all and sundry English statesmen who dare to re- 
cognise the economic change that is revolutionising the conditions 
under which land is held in these islands. Ireland to them means 
rent, that and nothing more; and parties and politicians who make 
legislative trespass upon that preserve are warned off, unless they come 
as advocates of coercion or upholders of eviction. They scorned the 
Land League proposal of 1880, which offered them twenty years’ 
purchase of their rentals, at Griffith’s valuation. Mr. Gladstone’s 
equally generous offer, in 1886, was rejected with insults; and now, 
when their own party has to supplement eviction and coercion with 
something of a like attempt to grapple with the evil that is father 
to such offspring, the spoilt children of English rule in Ireland kick 
up their heels, because the Bill is not to provide all candy for them 
and all stick for those who have not friends in office. 

The chosen spokesman of the Fermanagh landlords, Mr. H. de F. 
Montgomery, delivered himself as follows, at the meeting of the 5th 
of April, upon what his class thought should alone have governed the 
action of the Government in drawing up the Purchase Bill : 


Had half the ingenuity displayed in securing the British taxpayer from risks 
which, such as they are, he ought to be ashamed to shirk, been devoted to devising 
means to smooth the working of the measure and to do some sort of justice to the 
landlord, the Bill might have been made an acceptable one. 


This is outspoken enough, and has much landlord modesty to recom- 
mend it; but the chairman of the meeting, the Earl of Belmore, 
disposed of the thirty millions of possibly interested people in Great 
Britain in a single sentence, by saying, ‘As to the British taxpayer 
he did not pity him at all.’ The personage thus deprived of his lord- 
ship’s consideration may possibly survive the loss with as much forti- 
tude as Lord Belmore and his brethren will be likely to exhibit if 
the British taxpayer makes up his mind to repay them in kind. 

It was the reading of the speeches made on the occasion of this 
meeting, and the pronounced and unqualified opposition of the re- 
puted landlord organ, the Dublin Express,to the Government Bill, 
that has induced me to extend to that measure an amount of study 
which Mr. Balfour’s speech on its introduction was not calculated to 
invite. The Bill deserves the closest attention on its merits, and 
altogether apart from the negative attraction given to it by Irish 
landlord fears of its ultimate results. 

The two points upon which I would most strongly condemn and 
most strenuously oppose the Bill, namely, the attempt to dispose of 
the land of Ireland by the machinery of an unrepresentative Land 
Department, and the proposal to turn tenants into occupying pro- 
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prietors at the expense and risk of the State, are matters which the 
public opinion of Great Britain and Ireland is almost certain to pro- 
nounce against, if not immediately at nodistant day. Landlordism by 
great estates or by small ones, through territorial magnates or peasant 
proprietors, cannot, in view of its hideous failure in its primary 
form in Ireland, or in face of the growing popular demand for 
municipal and national ownership of land in Great Britain and 
Ireland, be long-lived; no matter how many bills a pro-landlord 
Government, with a pliant majority, may force through Parliament. 
Individual as against public right in land values cannot, and will 
not, stand against movements which the Irish agitation has set going 
against the class ownership of the soil. As it will take forty-nine 
years under Mr. Balfour’s Bill to free the tenant from the position of 
a State creditor and to convert him into a small landlord, I think Land 
Nationalisers need not feel much alarmed at the vesting clauses of this 
measure. As for the price which Mr. Balfour thinks should be paid for 
the selling landlords’ interest, the tenant, unless he is a fool, will bide 
his time before agreeing to conditions which would offer him very 
little, if any, relief for half a century to come. 

The Bill can, therefore, be freely examined with the view of 
showing how impossible it will be to make it a ‘ Relief Bill for Irish 
Tenants ’ while it retains provisions and clauses manifestly introduced 
into the measure so as to render it a ‘ Relief Bill for English 
Mortgagees.’ 

This new title can easily be made good by a close examination of 
a few facts relating to the actual condition of the land market of 
Ireland. ‘ At present,’ wrote one of the ablest of the Irish landlords 
in 1889, ‘ there are locked up in the Landed Estates Court upwards 
of 30,000,000/. worth of unsaleable lands, awaiting impossible sales ; 
and the judge of this court now stands as a quasi-trustee between 
the mortgagor and the mortgagee; but the time must come when 
the lands, which have in vain been put up for sale over and over 
again, must at last be knocked down to the first mortgagee.’!' The 
close relation between the figure here given and the 33,000,000/. 
asked for in the Government measure, may be only a coincidence. 
But what Mr. Erck had to say about the land lying in the Landed 
Estates Court, and what would have to become of it in the natural 
course of events, will enable the students of the Government Bill to 
appreciate Mr. Goschen’s regard for the interests of the English 
mortgagees in the scheme of which he is supposed to be the real 
author. 

The Bill provides that the Land Department may order the sale 
of the estates which lie for sale in the Landed Estates Court. For 
years past these properties have been put up to public auction, with 


1 The Present Position of Irish Landlords and Encumbrancers. By Wentworth 
Erck, LL.D. King and Sons, publishers, 5 King Street, Westminster, 1889, p. 7. 
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rarely a purchase effected. The reason is obvious: the mortgages 
are in excess of the market value of the landlords’ property in the 
land, and the mortgagees, almost invariably, refuse to assent to a 
sale unless the full amount of mortgage is offered. Then there are 
owners of rent-charges and other encumbrances who are opposed 
to sales which will not cover their interests. If, in addition, the 
nominal landlord has any interest at all left in what was once his 
property, it is the right of his wife under a marriage settlement ; 
and he also objects to a sale in the Land Court which would wipe 
out his wife’s charge. Hence the accumulation of the 30,000,0001. 
of landed property remaining unsaleable in the ordinary land market 
of Ireland. 

It goes without saying that one of the first administrative acts 
of the new Land Department will be to sell off the estates which for 
years have blocked the business of the Land Court, estates which 
have been managed by a corps of receivers and bailiffs, under the 
direction of the officials of the court, with ruinous effect to all the 
interests concerned, particularly to those of the unfortunate ‘ owner.’ 
The department will sell to the occupier; but will it expect—will 
the judge who has presided over the Land Court, and who will be 
an important head of the new department, be prepared to ask—more 
for such land than the market value already ascertained through 
many an abortive sale by public auction? This is a fair question to 
ask of such a doctrinaire political economist as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The way in which it is answered by the new depart- 
ment in its treatment of the 30,000,000/. worth of landlord property 
lying at present in the Landed Estates Court and in the Court of 
Chancery, will show whether or not Mr. Goschen’s scheme was, or 
was not, conceived and brought forward as a measure of relief for 
English mortgagees. 

It may also be asked in this connection, why should the money- 
lenders of London be made the object of State aid? Why should 
the public credit be pledged in order that London banks and London 
Jews may get paid their private debts? Shall the breakfast-table 
of the industrial classes continue to be taxed, and the public credit 
be enlarged to thirty or fifty millions, in order to insure the 
money-lenders against any loss in their past transactions with Irish 
landlords? Bearing in mind that it is the poorest, the worst rent- 
paying land, with the most impoverished tenantry upon it, that 
will absorb the greater portion of the 33,000,000/.; and that 
hitherto it has been on such land and amongst such tenantry that 
periodical destitution has prevailed, and that famine has from time to 
time appeared; is it unreasonable to predict that the new landlords 
which Mr. Balfour is to create will, periodically, find themselves 
unable to pay their annuities under this Bill? Then will the 
schools, be closed, dispensary doctors be without pay, and the 
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paupers be put on short commons: all because the principal and 
interest guaranteed to the land stock by the Treasury under this 
Purchase Bill must be paid to the banks and money-lenders of London. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s criticism is certainly ‘ thorough,’ 
while being marked as usual with all his accustomed regard for 
prevalent popular prejudices. His attack is based mainly—though 
not exclusively—upon the hypothesis of an organised repudiation of 
the annual repayments of the tenants; and he points out, very 
truly, that their leaders have combined them in past years against 
the payment of rents to the landlords. Such organised repudiation 
is, I admit, possible ; but only under circumstances and conditions 
which Lord Randolph would himself, in a measure, be a party to 
creating, if some of his suggested amendments to the Government 
Bill are adopted. But there is this difference between the cases 
cited in support of the possibility of a predicted repudiation, and the 
likelihood of it. The Land League Executive issued a ‘No Rent’ 
manifesto, it is true; but it was after such executive had been 
arrested and imprisoned without trial. It was largely, if not 
entirely, an act of retaliation, provoked by a most despotic proceed- 
ing. And in other instances referred to or hinted at by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, in cases of strikes against individual landlords 
or in the combinations of the plan of campaign, the objects of attack 
stood on a far different footing from that which the State would 
occupy when it became the landlord. Land Leaguers have fre- 
quently fought their landlord opponents by ‘cutting off supplies,’ 
pending the landlord’s consent to reduce his rents or forgive arrears. 
In instances of this kind, the original ‘contract’ of tenancy was 
agreed to by a tenant who had practically no alternative but to accept 
conditions imposed by a man who had power to dictate them. The 
tenant had to consent or starve, where, practically, no other employ- 
ment but the land offered itself. The decisions of the Land Courts 
since 1881 have modified, to some extent, these original enforced 
conditions. In such cases only have tenants been advised to ‘ strike’ 
for better terms. But in no single instance in which a tenant has 
gone with his eyes open into a contract with the State, in the 
purchase of his holding under the Land Act of 1870, or any subse- 
quent measure of the same kind, has the Land League, or any 
member of the National League, to my knowledge, advised, or in 
any way countenanced, any repudiation of the terms, favourable or 
unfavourable, which the tenant voluntarily agreed to as the basis 
of such a purchase contract. 

I am not surprised to discover in the main scope and object of 
the Government Bill, traces of previous programmes of Irish land 
reform. It appears to be a medley of the Land League plan of 
Parliamentary land reform of 1880, and of the scheme outlined by 
Mr. Giffen of the Board of Trade, in a letter to the Statist of the 
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9th of January, 1886, followed by an article in this Review for the 
following March, on the same subject. Mr. Balfour’s measure, how- 
ever, lacks the two essential requisites contained in the schemes 
from which he or Mr. Goschen has copied—the compulsory character 
of the League plan and the State proprietary nature of Mr. Giffen’s 
proposal. It is, however, somewhat consoling, with the recollection 


of the Special Commission in one’s mind, to find her Majesty’s 
Government (whisper it not in Printing House Square !) actually hark- 
ing back from the year 1890 to 1880 in order to borrow from the 
programme of the ‘Criminal Conspiracy’ not only the plan of the 
Land League, but its proposed machinery as well, for the settle- 


ment of the Irish land war! 
side :— 


THE BILL OF HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT, 1890. 


The Land Department. 
Constitution and Jurisdiction. 


LIV.—(1) There shall be a Land 
Department for Ireland, consisting, in 
the first instance, of six Land Commis- 
sioners, one or more of whom shall bear 
the style of Judicial Land Commissioner. 


Part I.—Sale and Purchase of 
Holdings. 


* I—()) If the landlord and the 
tenant of a holding in Ireland make an 
agreement for the sale of a holding to 
the tenant, and either— 

(a) The purchase money is agreed 
on by them, and specified in the 
agreement; or 

(6) The agreement refers it to the 
Land Department (hereinafter men- 
tioned) to fix the price of the interest 
which the tenant agrees to buy in the 
holding. 

And such agreement provides for an 
application to the Land Department to 
carry the sale into effect under this Act, 
and to make an advance to the amount 
specified in the agreement in or as a con- 
tribution to the payment of the purchase 
money, the Land Department, subject to 


Here are the two schemes, side by 


PROGRAMME OF PARLIAMEN- 
TARY LAND REFORM, Svs- 
MITTED BY THE LAND LEAGUE 
EXECUTIVE FOR CONSIDERATION BY 
THE Lanp LEAGUE CONFERENCE 
HELD IN THE Rotunps, DvuBLIN, 
on AprRIL 30, 1880. 


Creation of a Department of Land 
Administration for Ireland. 

To carry out the permanent reform 
of land tenure referred to, we propose 
the creation of a Department or commis- 
sion of land administration for Ireland. 
This Department would be invested with 
ample powers to deal with all questions 
relating to land in Ireland :— 


Sale and Purchase of Holdings. 


(1) Where the landlord and tenant 
of any holding had agreed for the sale to 
the tenant of the said holding, the De- 
partment would execute the necessary 
conveyance to the tenant, and advance 
him the whole or part of the purchase 
money, and upon such advance being 
made by the Department such holding 
would be deemed to be charged with an 
annuity of 5/. for every 1007. of such ad- 
vance, and so in proportion for any less 
sums, such annuity to belimited in favour 
of the Department, and to be declared to 
be repayable in the term of thirty-five 
years. 
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the provisions of this Act, may make an 
order (in this Act referred to as a vesting 
order) for carrying the sale into effect, 
and may, if the price of the interest 
which the tenant agrees to buy in the 
holding is referred to them, fix such 
price, and may in manner provided by 
this Act make the said advance. 

(2) If such agreement refers the 
price of the interest which the tenant 
agrees to buy in the holding to the Land 
Department, and further provides that 
a sum not exceeding the amount of two 
years’ rent of the holding shall be added 
to such price in satisfaction of arrears of 
rent due to the landlord in respect of the 
holding, the Land Department mar, if 
they think fit, add to the said price the 
sum so agreed on, and such price with 
the sum so added shall form the purchase 
money. 


Purchase Money. 


XVIII.—(2) After the making of a 
vesting order the claims of all persons in 
respect of any estate, right, charge, or in- 
terest into or on the holding (except the 
tenant and persons claiming under him), 
shall attach to the purchase money in like 
manner as immediately before that date 
they attached to the holding, and shall 
cease to be of any validity as against the 
holding, and, subject as in this Act men- 
tioned, shall be redeemed or discharged 
out of the purchase money, and the 
Land Department shall determine the 
rights and priorities of such persons and 
distribute the purchase money in accord- 
ance therewith. 


Part III. 


LVII.—(1) There shall be trans- 
ferred to the Land Department jurisdic- 
tion the powers ard duties following, 
namely— 

The jurisdiction which was by the 
Supreme Covrt of Judicature Act (Ire- 
land ), 1877, trans‘erred from the Landed 
Estates Court, Ireland, to the High 
Court, including the control and direc- 
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(2) Where a tenant tendered to the 
landlord for the purchase of his holding 
a@ sum equal to twenty years of the 
poor-law valuation thereof, the Depart- 
ment would execute the conveyance of 
the said holding to the tenant, and 
would be empowered to advance to the 
tenant the whole or any part of the 
purchase money, the repayment of which 
would be secured as set forth in the case 
of voluntary sales, 


Purchase Money. 


(4) The Department or the court 
having jurisdiction in this matter would 
be empowered to determine the rights 
and priorities of the several persons en- 
titled to or having charges upon or 
otherwise interested in any holding con- 
veyed as above mentioned, and would 
distribute the purchase money in accord- 
ance with such rights and priorities, and 
when any moneys arising from a sale 
were not immediately distributable, the 
Department would have a right to in- 
vest the said moneys for the benefit of 
the parties entitled thereto. 

Provision would be made whereby 
the T'reasury would from time to time 
advance to the Department such sums of 
money as would be required for the 
purchases above mentioned. 


Easy Transfer of Land, Compulsory 
Registration, §ec. 

To render the proposed change in 
the tenure of land effectual it would be 
necessary to make provision for the 
cheap and simple transfer of immovable 


property. 


The Landed Estates Court would be 
transferred to the Department of Land 
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tion of the Record of Title Office of the Administration, its system of procedure 
Landed Estates Court, Ireland, and all cheapened and improved. In each 
powers and authorities exercised by the county in Ireland there would be estab- 
judges of that court, or any of them, lished a registry office wherein all 
under the Record of Title Act (Ireland), owners of land would be compelled to 
1865. register their titles, &c., &e. 


Mr. Balfour’s scheme is, as a matter of course, more elaborate 
than that of the Land League, and in its clauses and details proposes 
to do many things and to secure certain results that were not 
embodied in the original Land League edition. But, singular to 
relate, Mr. Parnell and Mr. Patrick Egan proposed a higher price 
for the landlords’ interest than Mr. Goschen and Mr. Balfour calcu- 
late upon securing for it by their amended plan. I did not agree to or 
sign the Land League programme, as it proposed to give twenty years’ 
purchase of Griffith’s valuation (which would represent about twenty- 
five years’ purchase of the net judicial rents of to-day) for an interest 
which would not then fetch fifteen years’ in the open market any more 
than it will command twelve now, if not inflated by aid of State-loaned 
funds. I am therefore free to criticise that part of the Government 
scheme which even falls below the offer of the Land League of 1880 
in the matter of compensating Irish landlords. 

Where the Land League plan of 1880 falls short of what Ireland 
requires, as will that of the Government if it becomes law, is in the 
attempt to ignore the full play of economic forces, present and pro- 
spective, upon the rent-earning power of Irish land, and the fact 
that neither the Irish nation nor the British taxpayer will feel safe, 
or justified, or willing, to pay for the land of Ireland being trans- 
ferred from one set of bankrupt Irish landlords to another and a larger 
class, who will have to mortgage the agricultural industry of Ireland 
for the next half-century, in order to become at the expiration of that 
time as selfish, as grasping, and as arrogant masters of the soil of Ireland 
as those whom they would replace. It is fortunate, therefore— 
fortunate for the future of Ireland, though unfortunate for the land- 
lords—that the plan of 1880 was not adopted. It will be fortunate 
for the landlords, and still unfortunate for the country which they 
have all but ruined by their extravagance, if Mr. Balfour succeeds 
in 1890 with the Land League programme of 1880. 

The scheme proposed by Mr. Giffen in 1886 is much less recog- 
nised in the Government Bill than is that of the Land League. As 
explained in his letter to the Statist, it is as follows: 


The plan is for the Imperial Government (1) to buy out every landlord in 
Ireland, giving him Consols at par equal in nominal amount to twenty years’ pur- 
chase of the present judicial rents; (2) to give the land free to the present occupier 
subject only to a rent-charge of one-half or two-thirds of the present judicial rent 
payable to the new local authorities in Ireland; and (8) to relieve the Imperial 
Exchequer of all payments now made out of it in connection with the Local 
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Government of Ireland. The plan is, in fact, to throw the cost of local govern- 
ment in Ireland upon Irish resources exclusively, and to give the Irish people the 
rent of the country for the purpose of conducting it. The conflict between 
landlords and people would thus come to an end. We need no longer fear that if 
we give Ireland Home Rule the property of the landlords would be confiscated, 


When this plan was first put forward, it received—subject to 
differences of opinion upon matters of detail—an amount of support 
from Home Rule leaders and popular Nationalist opinion in Ireland 
such as no previous proposal of land settlement had been favoured 
with from the Irish people. Mr. Parnell, in his speech at the 
opening of the session (1886), referred to the scheme with favour. 
Dr. Croke, the Archbishop of Cashel, writing to the Statist of the 
6th of February, hailed the plan as one that would solve the Irish 
agrarian problem. The whole Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Gladstone on the 17th of the same month, 
referred approvingly to it; while the daily and weekly organs of 
national sentiment accepted it likewise as embodying the method 
by which the long and bitter strife between landlord and tenant 
could be finally brought to a close. Expressions of opinion more or 
less favourable were likewise, given by landlord organs not adherents 
of Home Rule, while many English Radical papers also backed up 
the scheme. A writer in the Fortnightly Review of February 1886 
(supposed to be Mr. Chamberlain) said of it : 


The scheme published in the Statist newspaper, and which has been attributed 
to Mr. Giffen, has been objected to in some of its details, and it certainly appears 
to contemplate too large a payment to the existing landlords, while the amount of 
the grants from the Exchequer to local purposes seems to be estimated too highly. 
But in any case the fact remains, that such grants are made anually to a very large 
extent, and that they represent a capital sum which affords the basis for an immense 
operation in the way of land purchase, and of the municipalisation of the land of 
Ireland by its transfer to local authorities, who may be invited and empowered, 
under proper conditions devised to prevent sub-letting and the re-creation of the 
landlord class, to deal with the existing tenants, and to give them full and inde- 
pendent rights of ownership, subject to a quit-rent of very much less than the 


present payment. 


A more remarkable consensus of opinion in favour of a scheme 
which proposed to end the agrarian war of Ireland, by recourse to a 
heroic remedy, could not well be hoped for. The Irish landlords as 
a body did not, it is true, give their adhesion to Mr. Giffen’s plan ; 
but neither did they as a body condemn it. It received, on the 
whole—that is, the main features, not the details—such an amount 
of support as any measure must command which is framed with the 
purpose of making success a moral certainty, not only through its 
completeness as a remedy and its adaptability to the exigencies of 
the case, but the cordial acceptance of it by the Irish people and 
their leaders as well. 
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The chief objection raised in Ireland was to the price fixed by 
Mr. Giffen for the. landlords’ interest. This was twenty years’ pur- 
chase of the then present rental—a figure doubtless suggested to 
him by the Land League proposal of 1880. Mr. Chamberlain— 
assuming the Fortnightly Review article quoted from to have been 
his—also took exception to so high a price. In the Statist of the 
6th of February, 1886, Mr. Giffen himself appears to have thought 
twenty years an excessive figure, as he said in a letter in which he 
replied to a communication from the Archbishop of Cashel, ‘In 
suggesting twenty years, I was desirous not to suggest too low a 
figure. It was important to show that the scheme was practicable, 
even if the landlord got very good terms.’ 

I will return to a further consideration of this plan after dealing 
with some more vital flaws in the Government measure. 

There are more devices than one in the Bill- whereby the land- 
lords’ interests can be seen to in a most friendly way by the new 
Land Department. Here is one: There was a guarantee to the 
Treasury in the Ashbourne Act which compelled the selling landlord 
to allow one-fifth of the purchase money to remain in the hands of 
the Land Commission. This was an all-round reasonable arrange~ 
ment. Notwithstanding the apparent intention of the authors of the 
new Bill to safeguard the interests of the British taxpayer, by means 
of a multitude of guarantees, it is proposed to leave to any two 
members of the Land Department the power to lessen to the extent 
of one-tenth, or, in certain cases, to dispense with entirely, the very 
substantial guarantee secured under the Ashbourne Act from the 
landlord’s side of the purchase transactions. The other guarantees 
are provided, without exception, from tenant or public resources ; and 
in case of repudiation or loss it is public interest that must alone 
suffer. The discretionary powers given to the members of the Land 
Department, prominent among whom will be two noted partisans 
of the landlord class, will be sure to be so exercised as to have as 
little as possible of the 33,000,000/., provided for the landlords and 
mortgagees, retained to make good any possible loss that may be 
incurred by the Treasury in the work of replacing the old by the 
new landlords. 

The economic objections to the Bill are even stronger than those 
which can be urged against the arriére pensée of its reputed author. 
Mr. Balfour admitted only a few years ago? that land was now 
‘an almost unsaleable commodity.’ It is, assuredly, less saleable 
in Ireland in 1890 than it was in 1885, and my contention from the 
passing of the Ashbourne Act of that year until the present moment 
has been, that these purchase measures, by means of elaborately 

2? Land Law Reformers and the Nation. Paper read by Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., 


before the Industrial Remuneration Conference, Manchester, on the 30th of January, 
1885, 
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calculated schemes of long periods of repayment of State-loaned 
money, have one paramount object in view, namely, to enable the 
owners and mortgagees of this ‘ unsaleable commodity’ to obtain 
forty or fifty per cent. more of a price for it than it is worth in the 
ordinary market, in which the value of every saleable commodity 
is determined by the landlords’ once infallible law, ‘supply and 
demand.’ Another view of our Chief Secretary’s, as carefully and 
forcibly expounded in the paper referred to in the footnote on the 
preceding page, is deserving of the closest attention now when he 
proposes the creation, upon a vast scale, of the system of peasant 
proprietary in Ireland. Speaking of peasant proprietary in France 
he said : 

If its success has been so qualified under the exceptionally propitious conditions 
which prevail on the other side of the Channel, there is no ground whatever for 
supposing it would be other than a disastrous failure here, where neither the habits 
of the people, the traditions of the country, nor the character of the agriculture are 
suited to it; where it has shown no tendency to take root in districts in which it 
has not previously existed, or to thrive in districts where it has, The truth is that, 
except in the case of market-gardening, the system of peasant proprietorship lies in 
unstable equilibrium between two opposite dangers, from both of which it rarely 
succeeds in escaping. If, on the other hand, the small freeholders are but feebly 
influenced by ‘land hunger,’ those of them who are lazy and thriftless will sell 
rather than mortgage their holdings whenever the inevitable demand for money 
comes upon them; while those of them who are energetic and enterprising will also 
sell, because in old and settled countries itis usually more profitable to farm and 
pay rent for much land than to own and cultivate a little. If, on the other hand, 
the peasants are powerfully moved by ‘land hunger,’ then, rather than sell, they 
will mortgage their holdings, if necessary at extravagant rates; rather than not 
buy, they will give extravagant prices for any plot of land that comes into the 
market; rather than give up their share of the ancestral fields on the death of a 
parent, they will submit them to ruinous subdivision. In the one case, the system 
gradually dies out; in the other it produces little but evil. 


Yet this is the very system which Mr. Balfour and his party are 
now about to spend 33,000,000/. of taxes in building up in Ireland, 
where the ‘land hunger’ is supposed to operate more than in any 
other European country; and this vast sum is to go, in the first 
instance, as an outlay for what the Chief Secretary considered a few 
years back to be ‘an almost unsaleable commodity’! 

Whatever views may underlie the support which this Bill will 
receive, or the opposition which it is certain to encounter, it ought 
to be a paramount consideration with every land reformer who will 
expend his criticism upon it, either as a Tory, Liberal, or Parnellite, 
or advocate of peasant proprietary or land nationalisation, to inflict 
no burden upon a poor country like Ireland which she will not be 
fully capable of bearing. If the present Bill passes, it will inevit- 
ably force Ireland to carry such a burden for half a century more. 
Either it will do this, or, in order to relieve Irish agriculture from 
such a dead weight of financial obligation, the tenants’ leaders will 
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be compelled to fulfil Lord Randolph Churchill’s prediction and 
organise a revolt against what must otherwise crush the life out of 
the chief industry of the country. 

In the speeches for and against this Bill so far, no note whatever 
has been taken of the uniform downward tendency of the price of 
agricultural produce, due entirely to economic causes, which has been 
going on during the past twelve or fifteen years. Surely it is most 
pertinent to the question ‘ What number of years’ purchase is the 
landlord to get for his interest ?’ under this measure, to ask, and to 
keep in mind, the kindred but far more important query, ‘ What are 
the Irish tenant’s prospects of being able to meet the obligations that 
will be contracted by him after the landlord exacts his price?’ It 
is no answer to either of these questions to say that a ten per cent. 
or a twenty per cent. reduction will be effected in the payments of 
the tenants under the new as compared with the old arrangements. 
All this is dependent entirely upon the figure which the landlord will 
insist upon for the purchase of his interest ; and, with a sympathetic 
Land Department, the indirect influence of the Coercion Act, and 
the power possessed by the seller to evict the buyer for arrears of 
the old rent, unless he purchases at a certain sum, what possible 
guarantee is there against such ‘ bargains’ being made as will lessen 
the payment upon the tenant’s holding to even a clear ten per cent. 
after new charges, in additional rates and taxes, will confront the 
occupying proprietor? There is no clause in the new Bill to arrest the 
progress of the economic forces that are bringing the food-producing 
areas of America, Canada, and Australia into competition with the 
agriculture of these islands. In the year 1870 Great Britain and 
Ireland had more land under cultivation than statistical figures can 
boast of for last year. This is the brief history of twenty years of 
British and Irish agriculture. Take now a country in most active 
and expanding competition with us, the United States. During 
these twenty years, considerably over a hundred million acres have 
been added to its cultivated land: in other words, the States 
have increased their area of food-production during that compara- 
tively brief period to over twice the entire existing area of food- 
production in the United Kingdom. But this is not all: there are 
over a thousand million acres yet to be added to the food-growing 
lands of America, when population, railway extension, and irrigation 
shall open these vast regions to the enterprise and labour of the 
great Republic. Recollecting also the almost illimitable resources 
of the South American continent, Canada, and Australia, into 
which British capital is flowing in streams that will bring under 
the sway of vested interests the fruitful resources of countless 
millions of acres; remembering likewise the daily increasing swift- 
ness and cheapness of transit from these countries to ours: what 
prospect is there of Irish agriculture being in a position, say, 
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ten or twenty years hence, to bear even a twenty or a thirty per cent. 
less rental-burden than it does to-day ? 

An answer can be given in the facts of a case which came before 
the Head Land Commissioners here in Dublin in November 1889. 
The tenant had got a reduction of 2/. per acre from the Sub-Com- 
mission in 1888, against which he appealed on the grounds of in- 
sufficiency. The farm consists of sixty-six Irish acres, is well watered, 
and is situated within four miles of the city of Dublin. The previous 
tenant’s interest was purchased by the present occupier in 1873 for 
8501. ; the farm being then, and remaining until 1888, under a rent 
of 5/. 5s. per acre. The following facts and figures were tendered in 
evidence before the Head Land Commission by the appealing tenant, 
in support of his case for a greater reduction than 2/. per acre per 


annum. 
Average Produce per Acre of the different Crops grown in the Dublin District, 


27a 


together with the Prices current in the years 1873 and 1887 respectively. 
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The evidence comprised in these dates and figures was submitted 
by the tenant after his farm had been visited and inspected by Sub- 
Commissioners of the Land Court, and, though he challenged any 
contradiction of the facts of his case, none was given or attempted. 
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It was further sworn by the tenant that he could as easily have paid 
101. per acre for the land of this farm in 1873 as to farm it free of 
rent in 1887. The appeal was dismissed, the decision of the Sub- 
Commission reducing the old rent 2/. per acre was confirmed, leaving 
the ‘ fair’ rent standing at 3/. 5s. per acre. 

Allowing for possible errors or exaggeration in the foregoing 
case, and that the cost of labour will be higher near a large city than 
in the rural districts, still the enormous depreciation in the price of 
produce in the best rent-paying county of Ireland during the last 
seventeen years, considered along with the external competition 
that is sure to go on growing until the available food-producing areas 
of the American and Australian continents are brought under culti- 
vation, demands the most serious attention to the following question : 
What prospect is there in the agricultural outlook of Ireland that a 
possible reduction of fifteen per cent. in their rents, which may be 
effected by Irish tenants under the provisions of Mr. Balfour’s Bill, 
will enable them to live and thrive, pay increasing wages to the cer- 
tain demands of labour, pay increased rates and taxes as ‘ occupying 
proprietors, and be able to regularly pay the annual instalments 
that will remain as a State charge upon their holdings during the 
next forty-nine years ? 

It may be contended, on the other hand, that the price of cattle, 
one of the great food products of Ireland, will not be materially 
affected by the competition of the meat-growers of America, owing 
to the non-success of the ranch experiments on the western prairies. — 
It would be rash to prophesy what Americans will not eventually 
succeed in accomplishing, in order to supply meat to such a market 
as Great Britain. But, even could we safely assume that cattle- 
breeding in Ireland would continue to remain practically untouched 
by the meat-producers of other lands, it would mean the continued 
and direct impoverishment of agricultural labour, as well as the star- 
vation of the business of the small trader or country shopkeeper ; 
because grazing lands give little or no employment in comparison 
with that of tillage farming, upon which also so many other industrial 
interests depend for very existence in a country like Ireland. 

It is most earnestly to be hoped that facts such as these—facts 
based upon palpable, operating economic causes, and not upon party 
or political interests or arguments, will be studied and weighed 
before the British public gives its sanction to the enactment of 
the Government land purchase scheme. To enable the ‘ landlord 
garrison ’ of Ireland to obtain money enough for its ‘ almost unsale- 
able commodity ’ by the aid of Mr. Goschen’s most skilfully contrived 
process, may be a piece of very necessary Tory statesmanship for Mr. 
Balfour to carry through before a landlord Government quits office ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the recognised champion of 
the money-lenders of England, may deem it to be of paramount 
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importance that the mortgagees of Irish land shall be secured in an 
equivalent to their loans, no matter how the transaction may affect 
the present prospects or future condition of Irish agricultural in- 
dustry. The position of the Irish landlord, with his encumbrances 
and ‘unsaleable commodity,’ is, beyond question, a serious one for 
any statesman or government to be face to face with. That of the 
English mortgagee, with such a security, is equally grave: more 
especially as, according to the late Mr. Wentworth Erck, no less a 
sum than 160,000,000. hangs as a debt upon the entire landlord 
property of Ireland. How these interests are to be extricated from 
such a position may well exercise the financial genius of Mr. Gosehen 
and put Mr. Balfour’s faith in the sentiments he gave expression to 
in 1885 to a severe strain. 


There is but one safe way out of the maze of this Irish land 
difficulty, and that is the way of courage and of principle which, it 
is to be feared, neither Tories nor Gladstonians will as yet consent to 
travel. It is the way marked out by Mr. Giffen in 1886. Give the 
land of Ireland and its rental to a representative national autho- 
rity inIreland. Let such rental, or rather what will be substituted 
for it, a land tax, be the source from whence such national authority 
will derive the necessary revenues for the administration of the country. 
Let Ireland’s present fiscal contributions to the Imperial Exchequer 
continue, and allow such revenues to pay the interest upon the Consols 
with which the landlord’s interests would be expropriated. To meet 
possible objections to this, on the score of alleged partiality to Ireland, 
in such an arrangement, Mr. Giffen further wrote : 


It might be thought at first that the concession is extravagant, that we 
concede far too much to Ireland; but the truth is that the account would be 
nearly balanced as far as the Imperial Exchequer is concerned. Taking the rent 
of Ireland, as settled judicially, as about 8,000,000/., the Consols at par to be given 
in exchange at twenty years’ purchase would be 160,000,000/., involving an annual 
charge of 4,800,0007. upon the Imperial Exchequer. At present we spend annually 
upon Ireland for its local government—for law, prisons, police, education, and such 
matters—close upon 4,000,000/., exclusive altogether of the outlay for the army of 
occupation, for the collection of revenue, and other imperial matters. If it is 
thought that the account should be exactly balanced, it could be arranged that the 
local authorities in Ireland should pay over to the Imperial Exchequer, out of the 
rent-charge which they would be allowed to collect, any sum needed to make up 
the difference between the cost of the Consols necessary to buy out the landlords 
and the amount now spent out of the Imperial Exchequer on the local government 
of Ireland. 


Of course the ‘twenty years’ purchase ’ here mentioned would be 
an extravagant price and would be subject to discussion. Other 
details would also have to be considered, and provision would have 
to be made for a sinking fund, by which Ireland would in time 
wipe out her national debt. But the plan of the scheme would not 
require a single farthing of the British taxpayers’ money, either by 
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credit or cash. The final settlement of the agrarian war in a national 
or State administration of the land, and the satisfaction of national 
claims to autonomy in the creation of a representative National 
Assembly in Dublin, would insure such peace and contentment as 
would enable the cost of government to be so reduced that an imme- 
diate relief of forty or fifty per cent. could be given in the matter of 
rent to the great and paramount industry of the land. This, together 
with statutory leases including the right of free sale, but prohibitive 
of sub-letting, would satisfy every tenant farmer in Ireland, prevent 
the re-growth of landlordism, and enable Irish agriculture to weather 
the storm of external competition. ‘Congested’ districts could be 
dealt with by County Councils which should follow the organisation of 
a National Assembly. The landlords, drawing the interest on their 
Consols from the English Chancellor of the Exchequer, out of Irish 
fiscal revenues, could remain in the country for the discharge of 
other and more useful functions, national and municipal, than they 
have ever performed as the ‘English Garrison ;’ while the popular 
or national sentiment of Ireland would become the best guarantee 
that those who should occupy the land, under the favourable con- 
ditions indicated in Mr. Giffen’s plan, would faithfully fulfil their 
obligations, as not to do so, with the community as the ‘ landlord,’ 
would insure popular odium instead of public sympathy for the tenant 
who should refuse to pay the fair rent of his holding to the Irish 
State. 
MICHAEL Davitt. 
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II 


THE GOVERNMENT PLAN FOR THE CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS. 


WHATEVER may be said of the main provisions of the Land Purchase 
Bill, the Government need not have much hesitation in asking the 
House to consider the measures which, under Part II. of the Bill, 
they propose for dealing with the congested districts. The condition 
of the population in those overcrowded parts of the country is one of 
such extreme hardship, and altogether so exceptional, as to demand 
exceptional treatment at the hands of Parliament, especially when 
it is borne in mind that Parliament is responsible for the laws from 
the operation of which, prior to the Land Act of 1870, that condition 
was naturally evolved. Ireland as a whole, with its five millions of 
inhabitants, is not over-populated, but, owing to causes which are 
clearly traceable in the social and political history of the country, it 
has a congested population in certain parts lying along the western 
seaboard, where there are, in the aggregate, no less than 50,000 
families, or about 300,000 persons, struggling for a bure subsistence 
on small patches of land of the poorest quality. In good seasons 
they are unable to wring from the poverty of the soil an adequate 
supply of food, and in bad seasons, when their crops fail, they are 
brought suddenly to the verge of starvation, and are wholly depen- 
dent upon the charity of the world. Thousands of these poor people 
would have died from famine in the year 1880 were it not for the 
relief then provided by Parliament out of the Irish Church surplus, 
and the charitable contributions sent from foreign countries, particu- 
larly the United States. The amount voted in the Relief of Distress 
Act, 1880, was a million and a half, and if we add to this the money 
distributed by benevolent associations at the same period, it will be 
safe to say: that a sum of fully two millions sterling was expended in 
the relief of distress in that one year alone. Now this is the sort 
of temporary remedy which has been applied in the congested dis- 
tricts, at every recurring period of distress during the last fifty years. 
As much money as would be required to effect a complete and final 
cure of the malady has been spent ten times over in measures which, 
at their best, could only reach its temporary symptoms, and in 
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measures which must have been demoralising to the last degree in 
their influence upon the character of the people. 

The early days of subdividing on Irish holdings go back nearly a 
hundred years, to the year 1793, when the Catholics were admitted 
to the franchise. Influential politicians, anxious to multiply their 
voting power, encouraged their tenants to subdivide, on the principle 
that the more farms the more votes, and as every tenant in those 
days voted as a matter of course with his landlord, it became the aim 
of the latter to create as many holdings as possible on each estate. 
Hence the creation and rapid increase of the forty shilling freeholders. 
Several Acts of Parliament were passed in the first quarter of the 
century to enlarge the landlord’s power of eviction, which was so 
often unsparingly exercised; and when the great famine of 1846 
came, and the workhouses were crowded with the starving people for 
whose support the land was chargeable, a system of clearances was 
inaugurated by which the tenants were chased from the rich and 
fertile lands into the bogs and mountains, where their descendants 
now compete with the snipe and the curlew for such scanty sus- 
tenance as their dreary haunts afford. 

With the valuable aid of the late Professor Baldwin, who was a 
Land Commissioner in Ireland, and the experienced counsel of Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton, I brought forward in the House of Commons on the 
10th of April, 1883, a motion which is recorded in the following terms : 


That the chronic distress prevailing in certain congested parts of Ireland can be 
most safely and efficaciously relieved by a judicious and economic system of migra- 
tion and optional emigration, together with a consolidation of the holdings from 
which tenants are removed ; that in the present condition of Ireland such a scheme 
can be successfully carried out only by a Government Commission, with certain 
statutory powers, including those of purchase and sale; and that in the opinion of 
this House this is a subject which demands the serious attention of her Majesty’s 
Government with a view to early legislation. 


A glance at Clause 42, in Part II. of the Land Purchase Bill, will 
show that the proposal which I laid before the House six years ago 
is in principle the same as that which the Government now under- 
take to carry out by the provisions of their Bill. Clause 42 declares : 


For the purpose of amalgamating holdings in a congested districts county which 
are of a rateable value of less than ten pounds, or any higher sum fixed by the 
Congested Districts Board, that Board may, out of the moneys at their disposal, 
give special aid to the emigration or migration of any tenant of a holding on condi- 
tion of his interest in that holding (whether that of tenant or proprietor) being 
transferred to an occupier (whether tenant or proprietor) of a neighbouring holding, 
and of the holdings being amalgamated, and there being on such amalgamated 
holding only one house used as a dwelling-house; and recommend the Land De- 
partment to make such arrangements (which the Land Department are hereby 
authorised to make) for carrying into effect such amalgamation of holdings, whether 
by the apportionment of a purchase annuity and of the guarantee deposit, or by a 
sale to a tenant or otherwise as may seem expedient. 
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By Clause 45 the Congested Districts Board is empowered to 
make grants to any persons for the purpose of aiding the emigration 
or migration of inhabitants of any congested union or electoral 
division, or any other place in Ireland, the circumstances of which 
appear to the Board to render such aid desirable. The Board receives 
a grant of a million and a half from the Irish Church Surplus Fund in 
aid of their operations, and as this is Irish money, and the amount 
will be ample to cover all contingent losses, the British taxpayer 
may consent to Part II. of the new Land Bill without being ruined 
by his generosity. The Congested Districts Board does not get under 
this Bill all the powers which I think such a body ought to possess. 
I strongly insisted in 1888, andI still think, that it ought to have 
compulsory powers of purchase ; and, although there is a provision in 
the Bill that there shall be only one dwelling-house on each consoli- 
dated holding, I am convinced that something more than this is needed 
in order to prevent future subdivision, and the consequent reproduc- 
tion of the evil which Part II. of the Billis designed toremove. But 
the discretion of the Board is very wide in questions of administra- 
tion generally, and it might be limited with advantage in one par- 
ticular, and that is as to the amount of money to be expended in 
emigration. 

There have been many debates in Parliament on the advantages 
and disadvantages of emigration, but as all parties are agreed that it 
must be voluntary, I asked the House of Commons in 1883 to give 
the people the option of migration, and allow them to decide for 
themselves whether they would goor stay. Many who have relatives 
abroad to receive them, and who have no family ties at home to bind 
them, will go, and will be happy and prosperous in their new homes 
beyond the sea. A still larger number will, I trust, elect to stay and 
carve out their fortunes from the developed resources of their own 
country. In any case the Congested Districts Board will be able, by 
the proper administration of the provisions of this Bill, to render 
great and much needed help to the very poorest of the Irish agri- 
cultural population. It is not generally known in England, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that in the very counties in Ireland where the 
greatest congestion prevails there is plenty of semi-waste and un- 
occupied land upon which migrated families could be settled in 
holdings of sufficient size to afford them the means of a good 
livelihood. If any one doubts this, I refer him to the evidence given 
before the Richmond Commission by Professor Baldwin, where abun- 
dant testimony will be found confirmatory of what I say. It will 
be the duty of the Board to get possession of this land, and assign 
suitable allotments to those who remove from their own small 
holdings, and who, at the same time, are unable or unwilling to 
emigrate. The Board is further authorised to provide seed potatoes 
and seed oats, on certain conditions, to all these small landholders ; 
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and, lastly, it is given large powers to aid Irish industries. It has 
power to apply the moneys at its disposal in the development of the 
fisheries, in the instruction of persons in the curing of fish, and in 
teaching the knowledge of practical and scientific agriculture, and of 
the breeding of live stock and poultry, and in the improvement and 
development of weaving or spinning, or any other industries. 

One word more as to the policy of these provisions. I venture to 
assert that it is sound and statesmanlike ; and if a similar case can 
be made out for the crofters of Scotland, who are also the victims of 
the old system of eviction, it ought to be dealt with in a similar 
manner. The overcrowding which festers in the large towns of the 
United Kingdom stands on the same footing. It is as great a 
scandal to our religion and our law. It is equally dangerous to the 
State, and appeals with as loud a voice to all the instincts of 
humanity. 

J. O'Connor POWER. 
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III. 
THE ULTIMATE GUARANTEE. 


EVER since the Government announced their intention of bringing 
in a Land Purchase Bill for Ireland in the ensuing session, the 
question of the security for the advances involved has attracted dis- 
cussion. Little attention, however, has been given, as yet, to one, 
and that not the least important, branch of the subject, namely, the 
capabilities of the soil of Ireland. For whether the proprietors of the 
future make less difficulty about paying instalments of purchase- 
money than the tenants of the past have about paying rents—or the 
contrary—it is obvious that their ability to pay either rent or instal- 
ments must depend ultimately on what they can get out of their 
holdings in the way of produce. 

When the reductions made by the Land Commissioners under 
the Act of 1881 first attracted attention, and the Judicial Rents fixed 
by them were contrasted with the Poor Law Valuation, the writer 
pointed out (in this Review for October 1882) that the average 
produce per acre for the years 1871-80 was very much less than it 
had been at the time when Sir R. Griffith was at work; the output 
of potatoes, for instance, during the later period averaging only 
3 tons per acre, as against 5 tons 8 ewt. for the years 1851-3. And 
of course the power of tenants to pay anything would gradually get 
reduced to vanishing point if agriculture in Ireland had continued 
to make progress in that fashion. 

Fortunately, however, that has not been the case. All authorities 
from Mr. Parnell downward agree that the standard of farming there 
has never been a high one; but there was much dispute about the 
cause ; and while most contended that it was largely due to con- 
ditions of tenure which virtually put a premium on bad cultivation, 
there were not wanting others who argued that the Irish tenant 
would never be industrious without the incentive of a stiff rent. 
Such facts as can be obtained by comparing the statistics for recent 
periods seem to favour the former view, and to warrant the belief 
that from the farming standpoint the benefits conferred by the 
Land Acts have not been given in vain. 

The area of land under tillage in Ireland (excluding clover, &c.) 
is rather under 3,000,000 acres, of which less than 300,000 acres are 
in wheat or barley, while more than 2,000,000 are in oats or potatoes ; 
2,000,000 acres more are meadow or clover; more than 10,000,000 are 
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in grass, and 5,000,000 acres, 26 per cent. of the whole country, are 
wood, water, or waste. 

It is obvious under these circumstances that the ability of Irish 
farmers to meet their engagements depends mainly on their live 
stock and dairy produce, on their oats and on their potatoes; and 
that improvement or deterioration, whether in the soil itself or in 
its cultivation, are important factors when we are considering what 
the occupiers of the land may be able or willing to pay for it in the 
future. 

The Irish Agricultural Returns for 1889 have lately been presented 
to Parliament, so it is possible to give the averages of produce, &c., 
for the eight years that have passed since the Land Act of 1881 ; ae 
though averages of prices have been rather discredited lately, the 
period is long enough to be unaffected seriously, as regards produce, 
by the ordinary fluctuations of weather and seasons. Comparing then 
the produce of the years 1882-9 with that of the previous decades, 
we find that the average per acre comes out as follows :— 





Oats Potatoes 





yy 1851- 60 2,074,000 13°3 1,040,000 
1861-70 1,788,000 12-0 


| 1,045,000 
1871-80 | 1,484,000 13°1 901,000 
| 


Acres Cwt. | Acres Be 
' 
| 


{ 
| 
| 4882-89 | 1,326,000 13°3 803,000 








This shows an improvement of over 34 bushels of oats and of 5 ewt. 
of potatoes per acre, as between the last eight years and the ante 
Land Act era; while, if we compare the same eight years with the 
period 1871-80, the increase, though trifling in oats, is equivalent 
in potatoes to 200,000 tons, worth a matter of 3/. per ton, and that 
the produce of a smaller area. 

It is equally true of course that thirty years ago the produce of 
the land was a good deal greater, and it would be interesting to know 
what caused so heavy a fall in the potato crop after 1860 ; still twenty- 
eight years is a fairly long period for purposes of agricultural statis- 
tics, and fluctuations within it aré*of more practical value for the 
present purpose than an inquiry into the causes of the poverty of the 
land at the beginning of that time. 

Comparisons of live stock are not so easy as those of produce, for 
there is no standard common denominator to which cattle, pigs, and 
sheep can be reduced, but the total numbers of each kind are as 
follows :— 


Average | : Sheep Pigs 








1851-60 é 7 3,297,500 1,174,000 
1861-70 4 4,038,000 1,183,200 
1871-80 0! 4,134,800 1,248,900 
1882-89 | 3,397,021 1,350,512 
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It will be observed that sheep have diminished of late years 
while cattle and pigs have increased, as has happened throughout 
the United Kingdom. But the following tables, which are taken 
from the Times of the 10th of January, show that Ireland is the 
only portion of the United Kingdom in which there is not a falling 
off generally. 


Nunber of Live Stock per 100 cultivated Acres. 





! j | oa 
| land 4 s F Great ‘ United 
| Englan Wales cotland Britain | Treland | Kingdom 
| | 








1869 
Horses 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Pigs . 





Total .| 112-6 





1889 
Horses | 4:3 4: 
Cattle act 17-4 23° 
99- 
8- 


Sheep | 682 ( 
Pigs . e | 8-4 





Total .| 93:3 1362 .| 1742 | 1088 





‘Cultivated acres’ in this return appears to include all land that 
is not waste. The figures would be still more favourable to Ireland 
if for purposes of comparison the cattle are reckoned as each equi- 
valent to six sheep, and if the horses—which are the same in both 
years—be omitted: the proportion per hundred acres then coming 


out : 
1869 , . ‘ , . . 172-5 ‘sheep’ + 7 pigs. 
1889 . ‘ . , ‘ ‘ . 189°6 ‘sheep’ + 9 pigs. 


In other kinds of live stock, also, the increase has been marked 
and continuous for at least twenty years, the returns being as follows : 





| Horses and Mules Asses | roats Poultry 


| 


| 





547,757 171,664 203,861 10,801,687 
| 596,331 188,694 277,802 13,786,976 
604,040 206,002 303,708 | 14,854,917 


I cannot attempt to express donkeys or cocks and hens in terms 
of sheep, but the differences between the three dates speak for them- 
selves. 

I have purposely avoided the question of prices, and of the areas 
under the respective crops. I have no wish to underrate the import- 
ance of the former, but prices are no test of the capacity of the soil, 
and no one can be sure from the past what they will be in the future, 
Nor would any comparison of cultivated areas in Ireland be complete 
unless allowance was made for boycotted and derelict farms; the 
acreage under crops seems inclined on the whole to diminish, and that 
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under grass to increase, but the most decided alteration of late years 
is in ‘waste,’ the proportion of which has been steadily growing, 
and has increased more than a seventh since 1872: but I do not 
think too much importance should be attached to this ; the low prices 
have driven a good many acres out of cultivation in England too, and 
the distinction between mountain pasture and ‘waste’ must always 
be rather an arbitrary one. 

However that may be, Irish farmers seem to be getting more out 
of their land since 1882 than they did in the twenty years preced- 
ing ; notwithstanding that the later period with its two elections, its 
numberless public meetings and general restlessness has hardly been 
a favourable one for industry ; and the figures I have brought together 
seem to justify the hope that Irish land, gué its capacity for pro- 
ducing food, is on the whole an improving security. 

EBRINGTON, 





THE COMTE DE CLERMONT. 


Or late, owing possibly to the celebration of the centenary of the 
Revolution, an abundance of literature relating to the last decades 
of the French eighteenth century has flooded the book-market, 
throwing into the shade the not less instructive, though less sensa- 
tional, era which comprised the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. Every 
reader is tolerably familiar with the celebrities of that reign, but it 
is not the least remarkable feature of the time that its minor nota- 
bilities played an important, if unconscious, part in precipitating the 
events of 1789, and should be remembered, because of the strange 
and striking example they afford of the character and customs of a 
system which brought upon itself such a tragic dissolution. 

To M. Jules Cousin we are indebted for a curious and valuable 
sketch of the life of the Comte de Clermont, which has remained 
comparatively unknown. It was printed, so the author tells us, 
on good paper, and in fine type, but the issue was limited, so that 
it might minister to the enjoyment of bibliophiles alone. 

Of his hero the Comte de Clermont it must be confessed that, 
though of illustrious birth, he was not an illustrious personage in the 
other and more creditable sense of the word, and perhaps his memory 
would be better served by being ignored—a remark which, however, 
might apply with greater force to many of his more eminent contem- 
poraries whose higher responsibility enhanced their guilt. 

He was the great-grandson of the great Prince de Condé and 
Mlle. de Nantes, a legitimised daughter of Louis the Fourteenth 
and Mme. de Montespan, and third son of the Duc de Bourbon, and 
was born in 1709, a memorable date in French history. France had 
not been in such straits since 1420, when by the Treaty of Troyes 
Henry of Lancaster was made regent and heir to her throne. Her 
military power was humbled, her trade and commerce were paralysed 
by religious persecution and half a century of those wars which Louis 
the Fourteenth sorrowfully admitted on his deathbed he had loved 
too passionately. Decimated on the battlefield abroad, and by famine 
at home, and oppressed by the wanton exercise of seignorial rights, 
the people were suffering indescribable misery. The various branches 
of the administration were thrown out of gear by the absolutism of a 
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despot who was past the age to correct the abuses which his arro- 
gance, his egotism, and his bigotry had caused. Nevertheless, all 
classes of the population submitted to the tyranny of Louis the Four- 
teenth, and seemed to endure with indifference the scandals of the 
Regency and the profligacy of Louis the Fifteenth. 

It should be berne in mind that liberty of the subject, equality 
before the law, and religious toleration were then as unknown in 
France as they are now in Russia; and it required all the vices and 
the long misrule of Louis the Fifteenth, and the growth of enlighten- 
ment and learning, to efface the glamour which the glory of the 
seventeenth century still shed on the darkening shadows of the 
eighteenth ; and to dispel the idolatrous belief in the divine attri- 
butes of the king with which Louis the Fourteenth had saturated the 
whole of Europe. ‘ Unquestionably there are certain functions,’ were 
the words which he had written for the instruction of the dauphin, 
‘in which taking the place of God we seem to participate in His 
knowledge as well as in His authority. . . . Exercising on earth 
an entirely divine function, we must try to appear incapable of the 
agitations which can detract from it. . . . Everything that exists in 
our state, of whatever nature it may be, belongs to us; the coin 
which is in our cash-box, that which is in the hands of the treasury, 
or that which we grant to the trade of our people.’ 

For some time these demoralising and corroding principles had 
been silently, but surely, undermining the old order of things. 
Their effects became manifest in 1715, when, on the death of Louis 
the Fourteenth, a cry of relief went up through the land, and the 
man who had been deified in his lifetime was spoken of as a good 
riddance the moment he was gone. The country was secured by 
the Peace of Utrecht from all external danger, but was thoroughly 
exhausted, and longed for a rest of which it could never be certain 
while the breath remained in the old king. Of the great statesmen, 
warriors, and writers whom he had honoured, none were left to 
mourn the sovereign who had ended his days in a gloomy and priest- 
ridden court, or to assist his successor with their experience. A new 
generation had sprung up that had long chafed under severe restraint, 
and on the death of the monarch who had kept it in subjection 
broke into the most extravagant license with all the recklessness of 
youth and the vivacity of its race. 

On the throne sat a child of five, surrounded by a host of legiti- 
mate and legitimised princes and princesses, who had inherited all 
the arrogance, but none of the commanding qualities, of their blood, 
and used their position solely for the furtherance of their personal 
ends, and in utter contempt of the commonweal. The Duc d’Orléans 
was regent by right of birth, but during the last years of the previous 
reign he had been kept back in disgrace by the influence of the 
legitimised children of the king. So artfully had he been calumni- 
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ated by them, that the premature deaths of the lineal descendants 
of the sovereign were laid to his charge, and at the funeral of the 
Duke of Burgundy he was nearly torn to pieces by the infuriated 
crowd. One of the first acts of the new government was to annul 
by parliamentary decree the will of Louis the Fourteenth, and to 
order that the legitimised princes should lose their royal rank and 
be ineligible for the succession to the throne. For the first time in 
French history the royal authority was represented in the State 
documents as a mandate, so that there was no longer any question 
of its sacred origin or inviolable character. The nation, under this 
new dispensation, had the right to dispose of itself, the monarchy 
being regarded as a mere contract, which the contracting parties 
had the right to revoke. In this manner the first step was taken 
towards the revolution. 

Such was the state of affairs during the infancy of the Comte de 
Clermont. As a younger son he was condemned by the prevailing 
system of primogeniture to forego his share of the ancestral inherit- 
ance, and was marked out for the Church from his birth. The hard- 
ship of his lot, however, was not as great as might be supposed. 
France was studded with monasteries and convents, possessing 
rich endowments, the wealthiest of which were exclusively reserved 
for the benefit of the nobility. Remiremont and Fontevrault, the 
former situated in the Vosges, the latter near the Loire, were two 
small principalities whose abbeys enjoyed a splendid income, position, 
and privileges. To be admitted into the chapter of Remiremont, 
an unblemished ancestry extending over two centuries was essential, 
and when the daughter of Gaston d’Orléans, brother of Louis the 
Thirteenth, expressed the desire to become its abbess, she was refused, 
on the ground that the house of Bourbon, by its alliance with the 
Medici, had derogated from its position. Fontevrault had five 
churches, its possessions and authority extended over four provinces, 
and it boasted of forty-five priories. Of its abbess, who in default of 
a legitimate, had at least to be an illegitimate princess of France, it 
was said that she wielded not a crozier, but a sceptre. 

But it should not be forgotten that there were two kinds of 
abbés in France—the clerical and the lay abbé. The needy offspring 
of a wide-spreading aristocracy, the abbé au petit collet, had nothing 
of the ecclesiastic about him but the garb, and used all the art at his 
command to obtain the favour of the great ladies, and the patronage 
of the great nobles, to secure the reversion of a wealthy abbey en 
commende, with whose religious duties he would have no concern, 
but whose revenues he could squander at his ease. These abbeys en 
commende were conferred by the king on lay clerics and by right, 
one-third of their revenue only could be appropriated by the abbé, 
while of the other two-thirds, one-tbird should go for alms and the 
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repairs of the church, and the remaining third to the support of the 
religious community. But lay cardinals, ministers, and princes of 
the blood asserted their claim to the same rights as the ecclesiastical 
abbés, and appropriated the whole income. Cardinal Dubois drew 
70,0001. a year from his see, which he never visited once. The 
Abbé Terray, Finance Minister and Minister of Public Works, built 
up a fortune at the public cost, which went chiefly into the pockets 
of the king’s favourites, and a conception can be formed of the magni- 
ficence of the residence which he erected for himself in Paris, from 
the fact that he spent 400,000 francs on his bed alone. The Cardinal 
de Bernis, the impecunious younger son of an illustrious family, owed 
his preferment, at the age of nineteen, to the charm of his manners 
at fashionable supper parties. When he first applied to Cardinal 
Fleury for a place, he was curtly told to wait, and that he had no- 
thing to expect in his lifetime. ‘ Well, then, I shall wait,’ he rejoined 
to the octogenarian minister; and he waited not in vain. Mme. de 
Pompadour, whom he had conciliated by his graceful verses, gave him 
a pension and an apartment in the Tuileries, sent him as ambassador 
to Venice, and then appointed him Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
How Bernis looked after the spiritual welfare of the many thousands 
committed to his care, and who were ground down to provide him 
with his income, can easily be surmised. 

Many of the lay abbesses of France reflected as little dignity 
on the Church as their brethren the lay abbés. One of the most 
remarkable of them was a daughter of the Regent, who, though 
more notorious for her devotion to the Duc de Richelieu than for 
any inclination to a monastic life, secured the removal of the reign- 
ing Abbess of Chelles in order to step into her place. In her 
capacity of Abbess she employed her time in hunting and shooting, 
atranging displays of fireworks, and in giving ballets and balls. 
After the ceremony of her enthronement she presided at a grand 
‘banquet with the Regent on one side and a nun on the other; when 
the company had retired, the crowd was allowed to come in and 
scramble for the remains of the feast. In this way she showed her 
consideration for the poor. 

To this career the Comte de Clermont, the youngest of three 
brothers, was destined. The eldest, the Duc de Bourbon—the father 
of the Prince de Condé of the Emigration, and ancestor of the Duc 
d’Enghien, Napoleon’s victim—became the nominal tutor of the 
young Louis the Fifteenth, and shortly afterwards Prime Minister. 
He amassed a large fortune ‘in three years, and during his short 
administration he excelled by his venality and corruption, at a time 
when those vices were the monopoly of his class. His successor, 
Cardinal Fleury, sent him into exile, and though he was allowed to 
return, he had to abstain from interfering in politics, The infamy of 
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the Comte de Clermont’s second brother has become historic, and of 
him the words of M. Lacretelle convey all that is needful. ‘The 
Comte de Uharolais became one of the vilest scoundrels of the day. 
He began by murdering one of his servants whose wife he had been 
unable to seduce; and he shot a slater for the fun of seeing him roll 
off the roof. He deserved the scaffold twenty times, and would have 
suffered on it had there been, under the monarchy, such a thing as 
justice for a prince.’ 

Of the princesses who adorned the house of Condé, Mdlle. de 
Charolais—the eldest, the brightest, and the most beautiful—signa- 
lised herself above her sisters by the levity of her conduct. From 
the diaries of the time we learn that, though she had the honour of 
preceding Mme. de Pompadour in the affections of Louis the Fif- 
teenth, the number of her previous and subsequent intrigues defies 
enumeration. However, she varied them with an occasional attack 
of devoutness, of which some diverting reminiscences are extant. 
One day fancying herself ill, and fearing that her last hour had struck, 
she cried out for the immediate assistance of a confessor, and a monk 
from a Capuchin monastery, who happened to be the nearest at hand, 
was brought to her bedside. On entering the apartment of the 
princess the good friar was transfixed with admiration and awe, so 
that he dared neither move nor utter a word while the fair penitent 
unburthened herself of her lengthy narrative. At the end, making 
a low bow, and in a voice trembling with emotion, he muttered, 
‘ Now perhaps her Highness will graciously permit me to give her 
absolution.’ 

For the advantage of these estimable relatives the Comte de 
Clermont was tonsured at the age of six, and was presented with half- 
a-dozen of the fattest abbeys in the land. Some of these he after- 
wards was made to exchange for the Abbey en commende of St.- 
Germain-des-Prés, a monastery of the Benedictines, the richest 
ecclesiastical benefice of the kingdom. Besides a palace in Paris, the 
abbey owned the Chateau de Berny, on the Orleans road, and there 
Clermont passed the greater part of his life. Nominally he had his 
private apartments in the royal residences, but as these were often 
requisitioned without his permission for the use of distinguished 
visitors, he abstained from claiming them, and when he visited Ver- 
sailles he found in the seclusion of a villa, in the vicinity of the 
Pare aux Cerfs, a more congenial atmosphere and one more favourable 
to his pursuits. 

Clermont lost his father a year after his birth, and was entrusted 
to the tuition of the Comte de Billy, an officer in the Condé house- 
hold, who became first gentleman of his court, but died soon after 
his appointment, leaving a son, whom Clermont adopted. Of Cler- 
mont’s education we have no special record, but we may gather that 
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it was not confined altogether to fencing, riding and dancing lessons ; 
for at the age of fourteen, having lost a pet monkey, he announced 
the mournful event to his friends in a poem, and further com- 
memorated the sad event in three rhymed epitaphs, composed 
for a mausoleum which he erected over the ashes of his deceased 
favourite. These verses were mere platitudes, it is true, but they 
gave some indication of a bent towards literature. A young prince 
could hardly be expected to grieve long over a monkey, even though 
it were the most perfect of its kind, and we read that in the follow- 
ing year, when accompanying the young king on an expedition to 
Chantilly, Clermont fell a victim to, or was made a victim of, the 
fascinating Mme. de Grave. Her husband, though irritated on 
discovering the intrigue, courteously and wisely forbore from in- 
terfering, and subsequently, when a lady indulged in a somewhat 
serious flirtation, she was spoken of at Court as une femme grave. 
A year passed, and Mme. de Grave was forsaken for a certain Mdlle. 
Quoniam, a damsel of thirteen, whose father kept an eating-house in 
the suburbs of Paris. These were the haleyon days for couples of 
incompatible temper—the days of the lettres de cachet, when, during 
the administration of Cardinal Fleury alone, eighty thousand were 
granted or even sold for a few louis by ministers. Some striking 
illustrations of the uses to which this summary power was put at 
times are afforded in the memoirs of the Comte de Ségur. There 
was in Paris a flower-girl named Jeanneton, whose beauty attracted 
the notice of the gentlemen of the Court, and the Chevalier de 
Coigny, happening to find her looking particularly sprightly one day, 
inquired the reason. ‘My husband was such a brute and such a 
monster,’ she answered, ‘ that I have bought a lettre de cachet from 
the Comte de St. Florentin for ten louis to free me from him.’ The 
chevalier lost sight of Jeanneton for a couple of years, and when he 
met her again she was pale and dejected. ‘ Where have you been 
all this time ?’ he asked. ‘I hardly knew you again.’ ‘ Alas, sir,’ she 
replied, ‘ I was a fool to rejoice. My wicked husband had the same 
idea as myself, he too went to the minister and bought a lettre de 
cachet for me; so it cost our poor household twenty louis to get 
both of us locked up.’ For reasons of her own, into which we need 
not inquire, Mme. Quoniam also considered the presence of her 
lord and master an obstacle to her domestic happiness. One bright 
summer afternoon she took her confiding husband for a drive 
in the Bois, and when he was alighting from his cab, a troop of 
archers seized him, and, before he had time to recover from his 
bewilderment, he was handcuffed and shipped off to the West Indies, 
and was never heard of again. 

In the meanwhile Clermont spent an idyllic time in his Arcadian 
retreat at Versailles, and though he soon tired of Mdlle. Quoniam, 
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he experienced no difficulty in severing the ephemeral ties which 
bound him to her. His cousin, the young Prince de Conti, who had 
just entered the bonds of matrimony, was nothing loth to free him 
from his burthen, so that he might transfer his affections to the 
Duchesse de Bouillon. The personality of this lady, who enjoyed 
the reputation of being the frailest of her sex, has been preserved 
for us in the well-known play of Adrienne Lecouvreur, though there 
she is confused with her step-daughter-in-law, the Princesse de 
Bouillon. The somewhat mysterious and dramatic circumstances of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur’s death, which was at the time falsely laid at 
the door of the Duchesse de Bouillon, but was in reality the result of 
a long illness, only partly account for the interest which still attaches 
to her name. The fact is, that she was endowed with qualities that 
are rare at all times, but were rarer still in those in which she 
lived. As a woman she could not fail to be influenced by that 
laxity of morals against which there was no prejudice at the time, 
but her intrigues were never tainted with venal motives, and never 
gave rise to any scandal. She was beloved by the greatest general 
of her day, and by Voltaire, who dedicated his most touching elegy 
to her memory. Though Lord Peterborough ventured to address 
her with the words, ‘ Allons! qu’on me montre beaucoup d’amour et 
beaucoup d’esprit,’ which illustrate the position then held even by a 
great actress, owing to her perfect tact, as well as to her great intel- 
lectual accomplishments, Adrienne Lecouvreur’s house became the 
resort of the best society, including the ladies of the Court. As an 
actress she entirely reformed the old stage mannerisms, and introduced 
that natural and unaffected delivery which it has ever since been the 
ambition of the French stage to preserve, instead of the traditional 
pompous, artificial, and ranting style of declamation. Her profes- 
sion, which until then had been looked down upon with profound 
contempt by all classes, she succeeded in raising by her own efforts 
into something like esteem. 

Clermont’s intrigue with the Duchesse de Bouillon was of short 
duration ; and now, for a period of eight years, Mlle. de Camargo 
reigned supreme over his heart, his purse, his abbey, and his court. 
With Camargo’s private adventures we are not concerned. She 
ruined many admirers of high degree, and lavished her fortune 
on others of her own class. Camargo, who was a genius in her 
way, was the daughter of a poor music master named Coupis, but 
claimed descent from the old Spanish family of Camargo. But her 
assumed ancestry did not protect her from the jealousies of the Green 
Room, nor did it ensure the rapid acceptance of the innovations she 
sought to introduce into the art of dancing. Until her time, ballets 
consisted merely of a majestic or graceful kind of motion, and dancers 
were, into the bargain, doomed to wear the tall, ungainly head-dress 
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of the former century, as well as the heavy brocaded gowns and 
enormous hoops in fashion at Court. Camargo was disheartened by 
the failure of her attempts to reform the ballet in Paris, and she 
proceeded to London with a letter from an academician to the 
French Chargé d’Affaires, who obtained for her an engagement at 
Covent Garden. There she appeared in two ballets she had com- 
posed, introducing for the first time that costume and style of 
dancing with which we are now familiar. When she returned to Paris 
her success was prodigious. Eight years of Camargo’s society having 
exhausted the affection of Clermont, he fell under the charm of 
another votary of the terpsichorean art—Mdlle. Le Duc—who was 
destined to exercise a more durable influence over his life. 

It may seem surprising that all the gossip concerning not only 
every member of the Government but every social notoriety should 
have been chronicled and preserved. For this we are indebted to 
the peculiar disposition of Louis the Fifteenth, to whom the most 
secret actions and intrigues of his subjects were of more moment 
than the affairs of State, and who found in their details a temporary 
relief from his chronic affliction of the spleen. Every letter, before 
it reached its destination, took a circuitous route through Versailles ; 
and, in consequence, many a peer and a poet found themselves in 
the Bastille for having penned some joke at the expense of the king 
or Mme. de Pompadour. But not content with perusing the cor- 
respondence of his subjects, the king kept an army of spies at their 
heels to repcr: to him their most private conversations at their social 
gatherings. A minister, the Comte de Maurepas, was exiled from 
Paris for having written a satirical song concerning the king and his 
favourite, though it was only given for the amusement of a private 
supper party. In one of the police reports made to the king, in 
the year 1753, we are treated to a biography of Mdlle. Le Duc, whose 
father, a Swiss porter, employed his leisure in the management of 
a wine shop. The details of her life before she captivated Clermont 
may have amused her splenetic sovereign, but would hardly bear 
repetition. Whether, as one diarist states, Clermont was fascinated 
by her as she laughed and joked at the bar of her father’s wine shop, 
or whether, as another tells us, he was attracted by her pirouettes on 
the stage, is immaterial—though either would be equally significant 
of his mode of life. At any rate, the young lady suited his disposition 
so well that they never parted again. ll the extravagance and dis- 
sipation he had indulged in with Camargo were repeated in a more 
exaggerated form, and the abbey palace was turned into a pandemo- 
nium. 

This was the home in which Clermont’s adopted son, young Billy, 
received his education, and where it is needless to say he was not 
exactly inculcated with the discipline of a Benedictine monk. At 
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sixteen years of age he was appointed by Clermont to the command 
of a regiment, and left to join the army a thorough scamp, dreaming 
only of plays, ballets, and suppers, an accomplished musical dilettante, 
but proved himself brave and devoted to the service of the king. 
Two years of camp life did not diminish the attractions of the 
coulisses for young Billy, and Clermont decided that he should marry 
and reform. The fortunate person on whom the choice of the Comte 
had fallen was the daughter of a treasurer of the Fleet, a Madlle. 
Moufle, whose large dowry was to gild the pill for Billy. Clermont 
put all his influence forward to bring the negotiation to a successful 
issue, but the watchful father would not be dazzled by the prospective 
advantages of the alliance, and instituted inquiries as to the career 
of the young profligate. In a series of letters, which have been 
preserved for the edification of posterity, Clermont apprises ‘ Cupid,’ 
as he styled his adopted son, of the conception, growth, and ultimate 
failure of his plan. In these letters, which are chiefly written in 
the fashionable slang of the day—that then used in the harlequinades 
—Clermont entertains ‘Cupid’ with accounts of the doings at the 
Chateau de Berny, of the hunts and plays of which life consisted 
there, and finally breaks to- him the news of the collapse of the 
matrimonial plot. A pamphlet which had been drawn up for M. 
Moufle by some friends, in which the record of the young aspirant 
to his daughter’s fortune was set forth in detail, was the leading 
cause of this catastrophe. 


Movfle asserts (writes Clermont) that if you were to give up soldiering you 
would only return to the crapulous life you have always led, and either drag your 
wife into it or abandon her; that the only women whose company you frequent 
are of the worst character; that your companions are idiots and bandits ; that your 
only aim is to live on other people, and that those who support you would be the 
first to suffer from your tricks. M. Moufle consequently asks me to cancel the en- 
gagement, and I think that, rather than get into the law courts, where probably a 
great many things would come out which you would not like to be known, it is 
better for me to assent. 


Such had been the fruits of the education of a young nobleman 
at the hands of a royal prince and an ecclesiastic, in the early part 
of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. To console Billy for the loss of 
the dowry, Clermont endeavoured to obtain for him the military order 
of St. Louis, but before the cross was pinned on his breast he died in 
camp, prematurely exhausted by his excesses. 

In spite of his enormous income Clermont was unable to meet 
his liabilities, and was obliged to sell his Duchy of Chateauroux 
to the king, who bestowed it shortly afterwards on a fresh favourite. 
It is almost pathetic to note the penny-wise foolishness by which 
Clermont sought to retrench. While staying at Versailles he 
asserted a privilege as a royal prince to frank his letters; but Louis 
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the Fifteenth, who resented on the part of his family even trivial 
abuses which he perpetrated without compunction himself, compelled 
Clermont to pay the usual postage. Then Clermont set up a right to 
escape the octrvoi duty for eatables conveyed from his chateau to his 
town house. On one occasion, after a day’s shooting, he ordered his 
steward to send some game into town for his supper. The official on 
duty at the octroi station, who happened either to be especially vigi- 
lant or out of sorts, detained the steward and laid hands on the game. 
When Clermont arrived at the station and heard what had occurred, 
he flew into a violent passion, and directed his groom to administer 
a sound flogging to the official, which we are expressly informed was 
applied with an English horsewhip. These economies of Clermont’s 
did not extend to Mdlle. Le Duc, on whom he squandered money 
more lavishly than ever. We are told that though he abstained 
from wearing a sword, he attired himself in the richest velvet, and 
wore a powdered periwig; while we have a graphic picture of Mdlle. 
Le Duc, as she drove one day in the Bois in a new equipage which 
her protector had presented to her. The carriage is described as a 
barouche made of cane, painted blue, and mounted with silver. It 
was drawn by six ponies no bigger than dogs, with a postilion richly 
costumed in red and silver, with a blue plume in his hat, and a 
ehasseur in blue and white with a shako ornamented with silver. 
Mdlle. Le Duc held the reins, apparelled in a gown covered with 
diamonds, with her sister by her side; while in three succeeding 
chariots were her friends from the stage, dressed in her colours, blue 
and white. This exhibition was too much even for the public of that 
day, and Clermont was lampooned not only by the man in the street 
but in some verses written by the king himself. Though Clermont 
only devoted his energies to the prosecution of such frivolities as 
these, and was never able to persevere in any useful undertaking, he 
was not deficient in good instincts or worthier aspirations. At the 
age of twenty he showed his appreciation of the value of knowledge 
by forming an association, at whose meetings he often attended, and 
which consisted of several branches, including letters, art, science, 
and technical arts. Later in life his literary ambition induced him 
to become a member of the Academy. 

The French Academy of Letters is one of the few institutions 
which survived the ancient monarchy without losing its prestige. 
It was suppressed by the Convention in 1793. Several of the 
Academicians had died shortly before the Revolution who had not 
been replaced; eleven had emigrated and were proscribed; seven 
were imprisoned and three were guillotined; three committed 
suicide and two died of fright. The last President of the Academy 
was the Abbé Morellet, who, with eleven of his colleagues only, 
passed through the Reign of Terror unharmed. The Convention had 
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decreed that every royal and aristocratic emblem should be erased 
from the Louvre. Morellet, with great presence of mind, surrepti- 
tiously removed eighty portraits from the Academy as well as its 
archives, and other documents, and saved them from the fate of the 
artistic and literary valuables contained in other portions of the 
palace. 

The Academy was reorganised in 1795, and finally established 
on its present basis at the Restoration. Its influence on French 
literature varied considerably according to its constitution, and it 
only became a close republic of letters in the democratic days of our 
century. At its outset it was very powerful, and the Academicians 
were generally recognised as the arbiters of literary taste. French 
literature owes less, however, to the earlier Academicians than to the 
independent efforts of the great writers of the seventeenth century, 
who were only admitted within the sacred circle long after they had 
earned a claim to that distinction, and who wrought a change not 
only in the style of French literature, but in the spirit and education 
of the governing classes, which had not been paralleled before, and 
has never since been surpassed. Spelling remained for some time 
as erratic among them as it.was in fashionable circles in England, 
but the ancient feeling that it was derogatory for a man of quality 
to occupy himself with literature, and the practice of looking on men 
of letters as parasites or jesters, was rapidly disappearing, and the 
tendency was setting in towards the opposite extreme. Neverthe- 
less, long before 1662, when the Academy first obtained from Louis 
the Fourteenth a permanent domicile in the Louvre, and was placed 
under the direct patronage of the sovereign, it had shown its sub- 
servience by electing the mere nominees of ministers and grandees. 
It had excluded, on the one hand, Corneille, during the lifetime of 
Richelieu, because of the cardinal’s jealousy of his eminent talents, 
and, on the other, it afterwards admitted a youth of seventeen, the 
Marquis de Coislin, because he was the grandson of Chancellor Seguier, 
who naively recommended his election on the ground that he had ‘a 
taste for letters.’ Even Louis the Fourteenth dabbled in poetry, and 
submitted some of his compositions for the opinion of Boileau, whose 
reply is worthy of repetition. ‘Sire,’ said the poet, ‘there is nothing 
that your Majesty cannot do; your Majesty wished to make some 
bad verses, and your Majesty has succeeded.’ Men of quality sought 
entrance to the Academy and filled it to the exclusion of professional 
writers, so that Voltaire could eventually say that at the Academy 
‘one meets dukes, marquises, churchmen, and, occasionally, men of 
letters.’ When a vacancy occurred, every section of society intrigued 
for its nominee, who often was a mere nonentity, and usually the 
Court influence proved supreme. Yet on some rare occasions the 
Academy asserted its independence, as when it declined to elect the 
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Duc du Maine, a youth of fourteen, a legitimised son of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and when it chose La Fontaine in preference to Boileau, 
who, despite his sarcastic criticism of his verses, was supported by 
the king. Almost the last communication of Louis the Fourteenth 
with the Academy was two years before his death, when the cardinal 
Academicians refused to attend the meetings, on the ground that 
the distinction of an arm-chair, which they maintained was due to 
their rank, was accorded only to the officials of the Academy. Louis 
the Fourteenth solved the difficulty by presenting the Academy with 
fauteuils for the whole forty. 

For some time after the death of Louis the Fourteenth the Academy 
continued to be dominated by the clerical and aristocratic tendencies 
of the past, the belief apparently being that by electing persons of 
high degree it added to its dignity and power. But clericalism in 
those days was not synonymous with religion, as the Academy might 
have perceived when it elected Cardinal Dubois, who boasted of his 
atheism, or the Abbé d’Antin, merely because he was the grandson of 
Mme. de Montespan. It had even come to the point that some families 
claimed to form an Academical dynasty. The Duc de Richelieu was 
elected at the age of twenty-four, his only literary compositions having 
been his love letters to the daughters of the Regent. Consequently 
towards the beginning of the eighteenth century the literary standard 
of the Academy fell to a low level. A poetaster, Moncrif by name, 
more famous for his dancing and singing than for his verses, was 
recommended for election by Clermont, though the only work he had 
produced was a history of cats, and his reception was marked by an 
incident which might seem more appropriate to an assemblage of 
undergraduates than to that of the intellectual luminaries of France. 
While he was delivering his reception speech, some wag liberated a 
cat in the hall, which naturally began to miaow with terror, at which 
the audience burst into loud laughter and miaowed in unison. 
Moncrif, to add to his sorrows, was lampooned by the poet Roy, who, 
however, paid for his wit with a sound thrashing. Poor Roy was 
destined to the lash, for, having ventured to lampoon Clermont after 
his election, the prince had him unmercifully flogged in a public 
thoroughfare, and, to aggravate the insult, he had the punishment 
inflicted by a negro footman. Horse-whipping appeared to have been 
the method specially chosen by princes and noblemen to remind men 
of letters of their social inequality. On meeting Dancourt, a poet and 
actor, at supper, the Comte de Livry warned him—‘ Beware, my dear 
sir, if you show more wit than I do before the end of this repast, I shall 
give you a hundred strokes with my cane.’ The following extract from 
Comte d’Argenson’s memoirs is more characteristic still of the peculiar 
contrasts and the political shortsightedness of the most brilliant society 
that ever existed. ‘ Rousseau from Geneva,’ says d’Argenson, ‘an 
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agreeable writer, but imbued with some philosophical conceits, has said 
that men of letters should take vows of poverty, liberty, and truth. 
This speech put the Government against him, and being repeated 
in the private apartments of Versailles, the king exclaimed that he 
would do well to have Rousseau sent to Bicétre. “It would serve 
him right,” added the Comte de Clermont, “if he received a good 
thrashing.”’ Despite its admission of such mediocrities as Moncrif, 
or of personages like Clermont whose only recommendation was his 
rank, the Academy towards the middle of the eighteenth century was 
regenerated by the genius of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, the 
men who had ‘some philosophical conceits,’ and who were soon to 
exercise such a paramount influence not on the Academy only, but 
on the history of the civilised world. The election of the philosophers 
was due chiefly to the intrigues of their patrons or patronesses, in 
whose salons great artists, men of science and of letters poured forth 
the stores of their intellectual wealth, and lesser celebrities were 
petted and pampered in return for the charms of their conversation, 
or for a sonnet or a play in which the noble Mecenas was duly 
honoured and flattered. The whole atmosphere of Paris was literally 
redolent of literature and poetry. It was a continuous ebullition of 
the mind; it was an epidemic which affected every class. The 
martial song which recently electrified the audiences of the cafés 
chantants was a revival of the methods by which enthusiasm was 
then aroused about every political event. Every ministerial or par- 
liamentary decree, every piece of social gossip or scandal, was at once 
wittily commented on in verses which were set toa popular tune, and 
sung at public and private entertainments. In this way public opinion 
was formed and expressed. The literary activity which at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century found an outlet in England partly in 
the writing of political pamphlets, in France gave birth to an innu- 
merable amount of poems and plays and songs; though, were it not that 
many of these works were bound by the best binders, and illustrated 
by the best artists, and are now on that account sought for by biblio- 
philes, they would long ago have been consigned to oblivion. But 
their authors while they lived, save for an occasional flogging or 
insult, had little to complain of, and meekly bore the inveterate 
disdain of men of quality for the plebeian, for the man who lived by 
his brains. 

The peculiar relations between the patron and his literary depen- 
dent are graphically depicted in the journal of Collé. Collé himself 
never sought Academical honours, though he was better qualified for 
them than many an ‘immortal.’ One of his plays at least has kept the 
stage, Une partie dechasse de Henri IV., which he frankly confesses he 
adapted from Dodsley’s King and the Miller. The whole of Collé’s 
journal is flavoured with a cringing obsequiousness to his patrons, 
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combined with a mean contempt towards the actors who appeared in 
his plays, but we may gather one incident from it which is an excep- 
tion to the general rule. Together with some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of letters of his acquaintance, Collé had founded a 
society called the ‘ Caveau,’ with the object of enjoying brilliant con- 
versation over the pleasures of the table, and submitting for mutual 
criticism the new works which members had written. The meetings 
of the ‘ Caveau ’ became so famous that some gentlemen of the Court, 
bent on an hour’s amusement, made up a party to pay it a visit. 
When they arrived they found the members just sitting down to 
dinner, and they were politely asked to join them, an invitation which 
they haughtily declined, and they remained standing, plainly show- 
ing by their demeanour that they expected the company to begin at 
once to amuse them. They were rebuked for their insolence by 
complete silence, and they had to leave without enjoying the enter- 
tainment they had anticipated. Owing to this unpleasant incident 
the society gave up its meetings, and it was shortly afterwards dis- 
solved. Some of Collé’s plays were written for the theatre at Berny, 
where he saw much of Clermont, who treated him with good-humoured 
familiarity. In one of these comedies Clermont thought fit to alter 
a scene or two. After having discussed the alteration for some time 
with the author, Clermont called it ‘ our’ play, then went on to speak 
of it as ‘ my’ play, and, by a simple process of delusion, finally assumed 
that he had written it all himself. 

But we must now go back some years and show Clermont in a 
different light, and in circumstances which, though they may seem 
to be strangely at variance with his ecclesiastical character, still fur- 
nish an honourable episode in his life. To fight for their king had 
been from the earliest days of the monarchy the pride and privilege 
of the French nobility. But clerics (even lay clerics) were pre- 
eluded from displaying their valour in the field, and with the exception 
of two cardinals they had obeyed this prohibition. The blood of the 
Condés tingled in the veins of Clermont, and he easily obtained a 
dispensation from the Pope enabling him to join the army; but after 
a brief stay in camp, he returned to the arms of his disconsolate 
Camargo, having merely succeeded in crippling himself by the cost- 
liness of his outfit and the extravagance of his entertainments under 
canvas. However, in 1744, when he served in Flanders under Marshal 
de Saxe, he started in earnest on his military career—at last the Abbé 
had found an occupation congenial to his nature and worthy of his 
name. He literally revelled in the life. The smell of gunpowder 
suited him far better than the perfume of incense, and the swearing 
of his troopers more than the chanting of his choir. At the siege of 
Menin, of Ypres, and of Furnes, he fought like a lion, and General 
de Beauveau was killed by his side. An unfortunate accident, typical 
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of the man, prevented him from gathering his share of the laurels of 
Fontenoy. He had been unable to resist the temptation of relating 
his exploits to Mdlle. Le Duc, and sprained his ankle while playing 
at battledore and shuttlecock with her at the Chateau of Berny. 
When he returned to the camp he was laid up with a slight illness, 
and to this circumstance we are indebted for a quaint illustration of 
the customs of belligerents in those days. During his illness his 
tent was in an exposed position, and Marshal de Saxe sent to the 
Archduke Charles to supply him with a guard. The Austrian com- 
mander-in-chief not only granted the request, but added an extra 
body of cavalry to ensure Clermont’s safety. When Clermont was 
well enough to move he sent one of his officers to apprise the marshal 
of the fact. The French General set off under the protection of an 
Austrian escort, and on reaching the Marshal’s tent he was dismayed 
to find that it was defended only by a guard of honour. Such was 
military etiquette in the eighteenth century; but these courtesies 
between princes in no way abated the terrors of war, or saved the 
people from being pillaged and oppressed both by friends and foes. 
For the next two years Clermont applied himself heart and soul to his 
military duties, and earned unqualified eulogies by their punctual 
discharge, and by his conduct in the field. In September 1746 he 
was nominally entrusted with the carrying on of the siege of Namur, 
though Marshal Léwendal virtually directed the operations. ‘Sir,’ 
wrote Marshal de Saxe to Clermont towards the end of the siege, 
‘my respect for your Serene Highness increases as you prove your 
zeal on behalf of the service of his Majesty; the skill and the spirit 
you display in conducting those interesting operations deserve my 
highest praise, and leave nothing to be desired.’ ‘To be praised by 
you,’ replied the prince, ‘ gives me indeed a great opinion of myself.’ 
The fall of Namur was followed by the victory of Raucoux, where 
Clermont again distinguished himself, and Raucoux by the fall of 
Antwerp. At this stage of the campaign five royal princes, who were 
serving with Clermont, considered that they had done enough for 
fame, and returned to their pleasures. But Clermont stayed on. 
‘It is but the princes who leave,’ he replied on being asked whether 
he too was going. ‘I remain.’ These words were retailed in the 
streets of Paris, and Clermont became the hero of the day. After 
the victory of Lawfeld, which still further contributed to his fame, 
Clermont had reached the turning point of his career, that crucial 
period which occurs sooner or later in every life, when the crisis 
arises which tests the stuff of which a man is made. To him such 
an opportunity was now given. Berg-op-Zoom, the eighteenth- 
century Sebastopol, considered to be an impregnable fortress, was to 
be the next point of attack. The intoxication of success and the 
fumes of flattery had bewildered Clermont’s brain, and had apparently 
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caused him to regard himself as a great general. He was anxious to 
conduct the operations, and on hearing that they had been entrusted 
to Marshal Léwendal, he threw up his ccmmission and retired from 
the army. Had he been content to bide his time, to serve under an 
experienced general, and make himself thoroughly conversant with 
the technicalities of his profession, he might have performed a credit- 
able, if not a leading, part in the history of his country, and might 
have been spared much sorrow and humiliation in later years. But the 
vices and the frivolity of his nature had only lain dormant for a while, 
subdued by the novelty of camp life and the excitement of personal 
danger. Before the end of the campaign he had already given 
evidence in some letters to his friends of the canker which had eaten 
into his soul, and which was bound to assert itself sooner or later 
with all its malignity. In one of these letters, which teem with 
trivialities, and the style of which defies description, he relates that 
he has purchased a pair of ravens the size of turkeys, that they are 
as black as moles, and are fighting with each other like devils. ‘I 
shall have to put a stop to their fighting at once,’ he says, ‘as it 
altogether prevents me from telling you much that is of greater im- 
portance—though I can assure you that this to me is quite important 
enough.’ 

So Clermont returned to his chateau and his friends, to Mdlle. 
Le Duc and her satellites, and for the next ten years was entirely 
engrossed by his passion for the drama, showing even more zest 
in the management of his theatre than he had evinced in fight- 
ing in the trenches of Flanders. Private theatricals had been for 
some time, and remained until the fall of the monarchy, the chief 
amusement and occupation of French society. Clermont’s aunt, the 
Duchesse du Maine, a person remarkable for the smallness of her 
size and the greatness of her ambition, had always found time to take 
a leading part in the entertainments in her theatre at Sceaux, which 
were carried out on the most elaborate scale. Voltaire and his 
friend, the Marquise du Chatelet, had been her constant guests, and 
the great philosopher not only wrote plays for her stage, but acted 
in them himself. To relieve the incurable ennui of the king, Mme. 
de Pompadour, who was an accomplished actress, danced in ballets, 
sang in operettas, and acted in comedies in the theatre at Versailles. 
Every great house in and near Paris had a stage of its own, where 
the ladies of the Court, assisted by professional members of the 
craft, displayed their beauty and histrionic skill. In default of a 
Voltaire, Collé, Laujon, and other writers of less note, were con- 
stantly employed in writing operas, comedies, ballets, and burlesques 
for the theatre of Berny, where, under the personal direction of 
Clermont, they were performed by a company in which the leading 
parts were filled by Clermont’s former officers, by Mdlle. Le Duc 
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and her old colleagues, while Clermont’s aides-de-camp acted as 
supernumeraries. The demand for tickets for these performances 
became so irksome that Clermont, in the end, for the convenience of 
his friends, moved his company to Paris, and set it up in a house in 
the Rue de la Roquette, close to the present jail of thatname. Com- 
pared with the petites maisons, where men of fashion indulged their 
frolics under the shelter of a supposed incognito, La Roquette may 
have been considered a modest establishment, though the word 
modest could hardly be applied to the performances on its stage or 
to the theatre itself, which was as luxuriously and lavishly decorated 
as the most coquettish boudoir. At Berny, Moliére’s and Corneille’s 
classical plays had occasionally furnished the programme, but at La 
Roquette it mainly consisted of burlesques of an obscene character. 
The fair leaders of society, wearing black masks to hide the blushes 
that probably never came, were furtively driven to La Roquette in 
dark grey chariots, by coachmen and with footmen out of livery, to 
witness these performances from dimly lit boxes. We further learn 
that in them an actress from the opera assumed the part of colum- 
bine, while that of harlequin fell to a descendant of the great 
Condé, a prince of the blood, the Comte de Clermont, the Abbé of 
St. Germain-des-Prés. ; 

But the day of retribution was at hand. Ten years of extra- 
vagance had played havoe with Clermont’s income and resources, 
and in 1757, with ruin staring him in the face, he was compelled to 
close his theatre and dismiss his company. Unfortunately for him, 
and still more for France, an important military command happened 
to be vacant at the time. France, through her alliance with Austria, 
had joined in the Seven Years’ War, and had gratuitously involved 
herself in the task of fighting the greatest military genius of Europe. 
The Marshal d’Estrées had shown much experience and prudence in 
the Westphalian campaign of 1757, but in spite of his victory of 
Hastenbeck, was recalled and replaced by the Marshal de Richelieu, 
the favourite of the king and Mme. de Pompadour. Richelieu, on 
arriving at the seat of war, hastened, for reasons which have never 
been satisfactorily elucidated, to conclude the Convention of Kloster 
Zeven with the Duke of Cumberland, under which the allied armies 
were bound to disperse. Without waiting to see the Convention 
carried out, Richelieu left for another part of the scene of operations. 
Meanwhile, Marshal Soubise was ignominiously rcuted by Frederic 
the Great at Rosbach, and then the allies, elated with their success, 
repudiated the Convention. Richelieu was so ashamed of his care- 
lessness that he asked for and obtained his recall. At this juncture 
Clermont applied to the king for the command of the army and it is 
impossible to decide which was the more astounding, the audacity of 
Clermont in making, or the criminal levity of the king in acceding 
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to, the request. The vainglorious conceit of Clermont can only be 
ascribed to the demoralising effect of his life, which blinded him to 
his incompetence as a general, and made him measure the capacity 
of his adversaries by that of his own set. He anticipated an easy 
progress from victory to victory, and looked forward to loot and plunder 
to retrieve his fortune. 

Financially embarrassed as he was, he set out with a train of 
thirty-five post-horses, but on arriving at the seat of war he found 
the French army in a condition almost as hopeless as Falstaff’s 
ragged regiment. He wrote to the king:—‘I ffmd your Majesty’s 
army divided into three classes. The first is above ground, and 
consists of stragglers and thieves, all of whom are tattered from head 
to foot ; the second is underground ; and the third in hospital.’ He 
then cynically inquires how he is to deal with the first of these 
classes, or whether he should wait until he joined the other two. 
As a matter of course Clermont was surprised by the enemy, and his 
best regiment cut to pieces. To make matters worse, he fell ill and 
found himself in the third category he had described to the king. 
For eighteen days no orders were given, no measures were taken, 
and nothing was done to ensure the safety of his troops. When he 
recovered from a sort of lethargic stupor, the only idea he could 
conceive was to destroy his artillery and throw his ammunition into 
the water. His army of 157,000 men met with a series of disasters, 
the result of his gross incapacity and negligence, and had dwindled 
down to 80,000, when at Creveld it came on the forces of Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick, which were but half that number. When the 
battle began, Clermont was at dinner, eating somewhat sulkily off 
pewter, as his silver plate, for fear of accident, had been sent back to 
Berny. Orderlies came hurrying into his tent to ask for instructions ; 
but the commander-in-chief would not be disturbed at his meal. The 
result need hardly be told. The rout of Creveld ranks second only 
to that of Rosbach ; and yet when Clermont returned to Versailles 
his sovereign graciously forbore from alluding to his mishap, merely 
inquired after his health, spoke at some length about the town of 
Cologne, and the election of the new Pope. But the public were 
less lenient, and scoffed at Clermont, and he was derided unmerci- 
fully in verse and song. 

Henceforth he retired into private life, and only once again 
intervened in public affairs, The various parliaments of France had 
coalesced in opposition to the king, who had bidden them to 
sanction certain taxes which he desired to levy. All the princes of 
the blood, including Clermont, and with the single exception of the 
Comte de la Marche, drew up and signed a protest in support of the 
Parliaments; but the king’s will was law. The members of the 
Parliaments were driven into exile or fined, and a new and more 
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obliging judicial body was called into existence, with Chancellor 
Maupeou at its head, to sanction the wanton expenditure of the 
king. Clermont’s share in this protest was the last manifestation of 
his better nature, the last flicker before the candle went out. A few 
weeks after this event, in 1771, he died, preceding the king to the 
grave by three years. 

Unlike Louis the Fifteenth, who up to the last continued to 
dishonour his name and his crown, Clermont spent the concluding 
years of his life hiding his shame and remorse under the now silent 
roof of Berny. Ruined, broken in health, disheartened by the failure 
of his most cherished hopes, disgusted with himself and the world, 
he sought and found in complete solitude, and in a bigoted attention 
to religious observances, if not a solace, yet a forgetfulness of his 
past. To set himself right with his conscience he went through a 
matrimonial ceremony with Mlle. Le Duc, or rather the Marquise. 
de Tourvoie, as she chose to be called, from a small property 
Clermont had given her adjoining his own demesne. 

To single out Clermont as an abnormal specimen of the caste to 
which he belonged would be unfair. A polished man of the world, 
but a libertine; a gallant soldier, but an incompetent general; a 
smart writer, but a sorry Academician ; he was no worse if no better 
than others of his class, and fell a victim to the force of cireum- 
stances. It would be equally unfair to fasten the corruption of the 
governing classes on the country at large. The very exclusiveness 
of the aristocracy, the thraldom in which it held the Crown and the 
government, its jealous guardianship of its privileges and immu- 
nities, its greedy monopolisation of every resource and benefice and 
of every important diplomatic and military post, its blind ignorance 
of the drift of public opinion, were as many causes of its decay as 
they were influences in promoting the energy and power of the 
Tiers-Etat, and in rendering imperative a drastic reform of the whole 
system of administration. To cleanse such an Augean stable, to save 
the tottering fabric of the French monarchy on the death of Louis 
the Fifteenth and reconstruct it in harmony with modern ideas of 
popular right, even an administrative Hercules might have been in- 
competent, how much more so a princeling reared under the eyes of 
a Du Barry, in an atmosphere vitiated by acentury of prejudice, folly, 
and corruption. When the collision occurred between the governors 
and the governed the weaker vessel necessarily foundered, though it 
would have been better for the fair fame of France had it not gone 
down in a storm of violence and in a sea of blood. The revolutionary 
cyclone swept away most of the memorials of those now ancient’ 
times. Of the Abbaye de St.-Germain-des-Prés nothing is left but 
the church, shorn of its charterhouse and chapels. The broad and 
busy Boulevard St. Germain, with its many tributaries, passes over 
the site of the monastery and its extensive pleasure grounds. Close 
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by the church stands the Abbey Palace, a massive structure of the, 
end of the sixteenth century, but dilapidated and unkempt, and 
inclosed by clusters of dismal lodging-houses. It is now the abode 
of clinical and elementary schools, bric-d-brac dealers and im- 
poverished gentlemen. The house in the Rue de la Roquette was 
transformed into a warehouse, and in 1847 was pulled down to make 
way for municipal improvements. Berny and Tourvoie were marked 
out for the Vandalism of 1793. A portion of a wing of the chateau 
still remains, but is disfigured by an uncouth plastering and a high 
chimney, and, to add insult to injury, it has been converted into a 
steam mill. The shrubberies, gardens, and ornamental waters have 
disappeared. In the avenue some trees linger on, but cattle sheds 
line the road. Berny grinds flour, and Tourvoie bakes bricks. Thus, 
mutilated and degraded, the larger and the lesser chateau are made 
to share the present struggle for life, and expiate in compulsory 
labour the frivolities of their past. 
FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD. 





DARWIN'S LATEST CRITICS. 


It is always pleasant to read anything that is written by the Bishop 
of Carlisle, because it is sure to be actuated by good feeling rendered 
in clear style. At the same time, when he deals with such subjects 
as ‘ Darwinism,’ there is equally sure to be evidence of such a want 
of grasp as belongs to the hand of an amateur. And inasmuch as 
his recent review in these pages of Mr. Wallace’s last book is not 
free from this defect, I think the occasion is a suitable one for con- 
sidering in a popular way some of the more popular ‘ difficulties’ 
regarding the theory of natural selection which he has reproduced. 

‘In the first place,’ he says, ‘objection may be taken to the 
phrase, the fittest survive.’ And his objections are these. First, he 
says, ‘ fitness implies something of moral superiority.’ But does it ? 
Etymologically, to be fit means to be made; hence, to be suitably 
made, or adapted. And, in accordance with this originally passive 
signification, the term is primarily applicable to things inanimate. 
We may properly speak of a key as fitted to a lock, without implying 
that we regard the key as virtuous. Moreover, even with respect to 
things animate, ethical qualities are the very last to which the term 
comes to be applied. We more primitively speak of a man as fit to 
dig than we do of a man as fit to die; for in the former case we have 
reference to his make (he is suited to such work as a key to the un- 
locking of a lock); while in the latter case we have reference to his 
making, or to the thing which, as our words here imply, we believe 
him to have made—i.e. his character. All this, however, is merely 
a verbal quibble; and if the Bishop does not like Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s term ‘ survival of the fittest,’ he is quite at liberty to sub- 
stitute any other, such as survival of the best adapted. But, in the 
second place, he says, 


It is not difficult to suggest examples in which the expression survival of the 
Jittest manifestly breaks down. Sir Isaac Newton was, as is well known, a very 
delicate child, difficult to rear. Suppose that Newton and a powerful navvy, or 
coal porter, or grenadier, had been compelled to rough it as children at Dotheboys 
Hall, or some similar institution, which would have survived P Not Newton; and 
yet it may be fairly argued that in many respects he would have been the fittest. 
3G2 
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Now, without question, in many respects Newton would have 
been the fittest; but, as the above argument itself shows, these 
respects would not have been those which had reference to survival 
in such an institution as Dotheboys Hall. In the phrase ‘ survival of 
the fittest,’ we must of course understand ‘ the fittest’ in relation to 
given surroundings, and this with exclusive reference to survival in 
a struggle for existence. Newton’s superior fitness in the ‘ respects’ 
of intellectual endowment would have had no reference to a struggle 
for life in such an environment as that supposed. Only when the 
environment was changed, so that the struggle for existence should 
have reference to the fitness supplied by such endowment, could it 
be possible that this particular kind of fitness would determine sur- 
vival. And as regards that new environment—to wit, the ‘ institution * 
known as the University of Cambridge—the Bishop of Carlisle must. 
be one of the very last men to underrate the severity of a struggle 
for existence, which in his time imposed the ordeal of selection in 
such a form that only one of the fittest could possibly survive as the 
Senior Wrangler of his year. In short, wherever the question is a 
question of survival, it is obvious that the qualities wherein the 
fitness consists must b2 taken to be the qualities which are best. 
fitted to the conditions of the struggle: it may mot be ‘ fairly 
argued’ that the race ought to be to the strong, and the battle to 
the swift. 

Again, it is said, 

In the case of not a few creatures which have survived, it is difficult to give 
any good reason for their survival, except upon the assumption of their fitness, 
as proved by the very fact of their survival. Thus their fitness leads to their 
survival, and this survival leads to the conclusion that they must have been the 
fittest. Which is arguing in a circle. 


But this is not arguing in a circle. If it be a fact beyond question 
(and this is allowed) that ‘their fitness leads to their survival,’ then 
the fact of their survival legitimately ‘leads to the conclusion that 
they must have been the fittest.’ As thus presented, indeed, the 
‘arguing’ might be accused of tautology (fitness is the condition to 
survival: ergo, survival is conditioned by fitness), but not of circular 
reasoning ; and, if the presentation implies anything, it is that the 
Bishop regards the fundamental doctrine of ‘Darwinism’ as self- 
evident. And this, I take it, is substantially his real opinion; for 
in the next paragraph he says, ‘ natural selection is a vera causa; 
the question is, What is the extent of its action? how much can 
it do?’ 

Turning next to this question the writer proceeds to adduce the 
following difficulties which have occurred to him while reading Mr. 
Wallace’s book. ‘I confess that I have never been able to perceive 
how the principle [natural selection] can be brought to bear upon 
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such phenomena as the architecture of insects—for example, that of 
bees and wasps.’ For, he says, there is a difficulty ‘in conceiving 
the original start of insects in the direction of architecture; and, 
secondly, in perceiving the connection between good architects and 
survival in the struggle for existence.’ But in the Origin of Species 
Mr. Darwin has been at elaborate pains to anticipate both these 
questions, devoting an unusually large proportion of his space to a 
consideration of the cell-making instincts, and showing how, in dif- 
ferent species of bees and wasps, there is a beautiful gradation from 
virtually ‘the original start’ through increasing ‘economy’ to ‘the 
geometrical skill’ in question. Moreover, he shows very clearly that 
economy of such precious material as wax must be a matter of no 
small importance in the struggle for existence between competing 
hives of the same species. Now, the Bishop of Carlisle does not 
allude to any of these facts and considerations; but merely asks, 
‘Can we get over these difficulties ?’ To the best of my judgment, 
Mr. Darwin has already got over them; but if anybody thinks 
otherwise, let him state wherein he supposes Mr. Darwin to have 
failed. 

Precisely the same remarks apply to what the Bishop says with 
reference to protective colouring and mimicry; until he gives his 
reasons for dissenting from Mr. Darwin’s treatment of the identical 
‘ difficulties’ which he adduces, there is no basis for discussion. 
Passing on, therefore, to what he urges with regard to the horse and 
its geological pedigree, he allows ‘we are sure that orohippus has 
rightly been improved off the face of the earth in order to make 
room for equus; all this is, in the best sense of the phrase, in accord- 
ance with the principle of the survival of the fittest.’ ‘But,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘I confess that I find it difficult to realise the transformation 
of orohippus into equus upon the pure and simple notion of advan- 
tageous variations in the struggle for life ; for, in truth, if the question 
be one of mere survival, it is difficult to say, when the earth was 
inhabited by wild creatures, in what manner the possession of one 
toe instead of three or four should give equus any advantage over 
orohippus.’ Now here, even more than in the previous cases, if he 
had referred to the literature of the subject, the Bishop would have 
found that there is no ‘difficulty’ at all. The monodactyl type of 
foot is greatly superior to the polydactyl where ‘ fitness’ has reference 
to swift locomotion over the hard and level ground of open plains, to 
which ‘ environment’ the whole organisation of the existing genus 
has clearly been gradually adapted. Therefore, if ‘one can quite 
understand that a jury of Newmarket jockeys would decide that 
equus was fittest to survive,’ I am quite unable to comprehend why 
‘in the absence of human judgment the conclusion is not so easy to 
reach.’ Does the Bishop suppose that a jury of Newmarket jockeys 
have a better eye to the points of a horse in respect of ‘ fitness ’ than 
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is furnished by the ever-watchful vigilance of natural selection? If 

so, he and Darwin are on such totally different lines of thought, 

that it seems useless to hope they can ever be brought together. 
And so it is with the next paragraph. For example: 


May it not be, then, that the Eocene period of creation. presented a condition of 
things out of which a higher condition was evolved, not simply by the perpetuation 
of advantageous variation, but much more by virtue of an internal principle of 
growth, similar to, or at least comparable with, the principle which develops the 
foetus or which transforms tadpoles and caterpillars ? 

Does the present critic of ‘ Darwinism’ suppose that Darwin in- 
voked any transcendental ‘ principle’ in order to explain the trans- 
formation of tadpoles and caterpillars into frogs and butterflies? Or 
does he think that Darwinists suppose any other ‘principle’ than 
natural selection to have been concerned in the fcetal history of an 
individual horse, when this is regarded by them as a necessary out- 
come of the whole ancestral history of the horse-like pedigree which 
the foetus recapitulates ? 

To my mind the only ‘ difficulty’ raised by such criticisms is 
that of understanding how they ever came to be regarded as criti- 
cisms at all. And this remark is not intended to apply invidiously or 
particularly to the Bishop of Carlisle: it is merely an honest expres- 
sion of wonder at the generality of the misconceptions which are still 
so prevalent regarding the first principles of ‘Darwinism.’ Thus, for 
example, the pages of Nature have recently been burdened by a 
renewal of an already threadbare controversy upon a point which the 
Bishop touches, where he says: 


It is certainly difficult to conceive of chance as being a principal factor, say, in 
the production of a horse. . . . The philosopher may still say, How comes it that 
the advantageous variations should occur? Must not this occurrence be the 
result of some pre-established principle or law of development ? 


Here we have the Duke of Argyll’sdoctrine of ‘ prophetic germs ;’ 
and seeing that he has presented it more clearly as well as uncom- 
promisingly than anybody else, I may appropriately devote a few 
words to what he has said upon it. The argument as presented by 
the Duke is as follows :— 


If the doctrine of evolution be true, then it follows of necessity that the 
primeval germs must have contained potentially the whole succeeding series. 
Moreover, if that series has been developed gradually and very slowly, it follows 
also, as a matter of necessity, that every modification of structure must have 
been functionless at first, when it began to appear. . .. Things cannot be 
selected until they have been first produced; nor can any structure be selected by 
utility in the struggle for existence until it has not only been produced, but has. 
been so far perfected as to be actually used. 


Now, this argument is at fault both in its premiss and in its 
conclusion. The premiss is not true; and, even if it were, the 
conclusion would not, as alleged, necessarily follow. 
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First, as to the premiss, it is not true that every modification must 
necessarily be functionless, when it first begins to appear. There 
are two very good reasons why such should not be the case in all 
instances, even if it should happen to be the case in some. Take, 
for example, what is perhaps the most wonderful instance of refined 
mechanism in nature—the eye of a vertebrated animal. Comparative 
anatomy and embryology combine to testify that this organ had its 
origin in modifications of the endings of the ordinary nerves of the 
skin. Now it is evident that, from the very first, any modification of 
a cutaneous nerve whereby it was rendered capable, in however small 
a degree, of being differently affected by light and by darkness, would 
be of benefit to the creature presenting it; for the creature would 
thus be able to seek the one, and shun the other, according to the re- 
quirements of its life. And, being thus useful from the very moment 
of its inception, the structural variation would afterwards be im- 
proved, stage by stage, as variations of more and more utility pre- 
sented themselves, until not only would finer and finer degrees of 
difference between light and shade become perceptible, but even the 
outlines of solid bodies would begin to be appreciated, and so on, 
stage by stage, till from an ordinary nerve-ending in the skin is 
evolved the eye of an eagle. 

Again, in the second place, and still having regard to the Duke’s 
premiss, it very often happens that an organ which began by being 
useful for the performance of one function, after having been fully 
evolved for the performance of that function, finds itself, so to speak, 
accidentally fitted to the performance of some other and even more 
important function, which it thereupon begins to discharge, and so 
to undergo a new course of adaptive development. In such cases, of 
course, and so far as the new function is concerned, there is no diffi- 
culty arising from the first inception of the organ; for here the organ 
has already been built up for one purpose before it begins to discharge 
the other. For instance, the lung of an air-breathing animal was 
originally a swim-bladder, or float ; and as such it was of use to the 
aquatic ancestors of terrestrial animals, in the same way as it still 
continues to be to numberless species of fish. But as these aquatic 
ancestors gradually become more and more amphibious in their habits, 
the swim-bladder began more-and more to discharge the functions of a 
lung, and so to take a wholly new point of departure as regards its 
developmental history. But obviously there is here no difficulty at 
all as regards the inception of its new function, because the organ 
was already well developed for one purpose before it began to dis- 
charge another. Or, to take only one additional example out of 
hundreds that might be adduced, I suppose there are few structures 
in the animal kingdom so remarkable in respect of adaptation as is 
the wing of a bird or a bat; and at first sight it might well appear 
that a wing could be of no conceivable use until it had already 
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acquired enormous proportional dimensions, as well as an immense 
amount of special elaboration with respect to general form, size of 
muscle, amount of blood-supply, and so on. For, obviously, not until 
it had attained all these things could it ever begin to raise the animal 
in the air. But, now, observe how fallacious is this argument. 
Although it is perfectly true that a wing could be of no use as a 
wing until sufficiently developed to serve the purposes of flight, this 
is merely to say that until it has become a wing it is of no use as a 
wing. But it does not follow, ‘as a matter of necessity,’ that it was 
of no use for any other purpose. The first modifications of the fore- 
limb, which ended in its becoming an organ of flight, may very well 
bave been due to adopting it as an organ for increasing rapidity of 
locomotion of other kinds—whether on land, as in the case of its 
now degenerated form in the ostrich, or in water, as in the case of the 
greatly expanded pectoral fins of the so-called flying-fish. Moreover, 
in the so-called flying squirrels we find the limbs united to the body 
by means of large extensions of the skin, so that when jumping from 
one tree to another the animal is able to sustain itself through a long 
distance in the air by merely spreading out its limbs after the manner 
of a parachute. Here, of course, we have not yet got a true wing, any 
more than we have in the case of the flying-fish ; but we have the 
foundations laid for the possible development of a future wing some- 
what apon the pattern which has been so wonderfully perfected in the 
wing of abat. And through all the stages of progressive expansion 
which the skin of the squirrel (or the tin of the flying-fish) has under- 
gone, the expansion has been of use, even though as yet the organ has 
not so much as begun to acquire the distinctive functions of a wing. 
Here, then, there is obviously nothing ‘ prophetic’ in the matter, any 
more than there was in the case of the swim-bladder and the lung, or 
in that of the nerve-ending and the eye. 

So much for the Duke’s premiss—viz. that ‘every modification 
of structure must have been functionless at first, when it began to 
appear.’ This premiss is clearly opposed to observable fact. But, now, 
the second position is that, even if such were not so, the Duke’s con- 
clusion would not follow. This conclusion is, that if incipient struc- 
tures are useless, natural selection can have had no part whatever in 
their inception. Now this conclusion does not ‘ necessarily’ follow ; 
for Mr. Darwin has shown, in considerable detail, that all parts of 
any given organism are so intimately bound together, or so mutually 
dependent, that when one part is caused to change, some other parts 
are very likely to undergo modification in consequence. This prin- 
ciple in organic nature is known as the correlation of growth; and, 
without waiting to give special examples of its occurrence, it is 
evident that in it we may find a conceivable explanation of the 
origin of such adaptive structures as could not have been originated 
by natural selection acting directly on the first beginnings of these 
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structures themselves : their first beginnings may have been due to 
natural selection developing other adaptive structures elsewhere in 
the organism ; and, if so, when once started in this way, the correlated 
structures, whenever they happened to prove of any use, would them- 
selves have come under the direct action of natural selection, and so 
have had their further evolution determined with or without the corre- 
lated association which first led to their origin by the indirect action 
of natural selection. Hence, it does not follow, ‘as a matter of neces- 
sity,’ that even structures which at first are functionless cannot be 
developed by utility in the struggle for existence ‘ until they have 
been so far perfected as to be actually used,’ and this is the only paint 
with which we are now concerned. 

I think, then, that these considerations effectually dispose of the 
doctrine of ‘prophetic germs ’—at all events to the extent of ex- 
posing the faultiness of the logic in which the doctrine has been pre- 
sented. But with reference to a kindred difficulty, or that which 
arises from the presumably frequent—as distinguished from the 
necessarily universal—uselessness of incipient organs, I should here 
like to make one further statement of greater generality than any 
which has hitherto been advanced. This statement is that we ought 
to remember how large a stock of meaningless changes must be always 
arising in the course of specific modification, not only by correlations 
of growth, which we have just been considering, but also by the direct 
action of external conditions, together with the constant play of all 
the many and complex forces internal to organisms themselves,' In 
other words, important as the principle of correlation undoubtedly is, 
we must remember that even this is far from being the only principle 
which is concerned in the origination of structures that may or may 
not chance to prove useful. Therefore it is not only natural selection 
when operating indirectly through the correlation of growth that is 
competent to produce new structures without reference to utility. In 
all the complex action and reaction of internal and external forces, 
new variations are perpetually arising without any reference to future 
possibilities in the way of usefulness. Among all this multitude of 
promiscuous variations, the chances must be that some small per- 
centage shall prove of some small service, either from the first moment 
of their appearance, or else after they have been developed to some 
extent through the continued operation of the causes which first 
originated them. Now, it is only these variations that are afterwards 
wrought up by natural selection into adaptive structures, or working 
organs; and, therefore, what we see in organic nature is the net 


1 I present this consideration to those naturalists who depart from Darwin, and 
follow Wallace, in holding that all specific characters must necessarily be useful. In 
supporting this unwarrantable dogma, they are greatly strengthening the objection 
to Darwinism which arises from the inutility of incipient characters, as is apparent 
from the above argument. 
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outcome of the development of such happy chances in the way of 
variation. Thus it comes that the appearance presented by organic 
nature as a whole is that of a continual fulfilment of structural 
prophecies, when, in point of fact, if we hada similar record of all 
the other variations, it would be found that not one such prophecy in a 
thousand is ever destined to be fulfilled. 

Of course if the question were with regard to the conceivable 
use, or the conceivable correlation, of any particular adaptive struc- 
tures or organs at the time ‘when they first began to appear,’ the 
chosen instances would require to be considered upon their own 
merits; and the issue would then no longer be one having regard 
to general principles, but merely to special cases: the ground of 
discussion would no longer be logical, but biological. Such cases, 
however, have not been adduced either by the Bishop or the Duke; 
and therefore nothing more remains to be said upon this branch of 
their common criticism. 

Both these critics of Darwinism, however, further agree in depre- 
cating the idea of ‘ fortuity’ as attaching to variation. But this 
head of ¢ objection,’ although a very popular one, rests upon a mere 
misconception. When Darwinists speak of variations as arising 
‘ fortuitously,’ ‘ spontaneously,’ ‘ by chance,’ or ‘ by accident,’ they do 
not mean—any more than Darwin meant—that they arise without 
adequate causes. What they mean is that in such cases the causes 
are ‘accidental’ in relation to any utility which may subsequently 
arise as a consequence. The ambiguity might perhaps be removed 
if we were to employ, more habitually than we do, the word ‘pro- 
miscuous,’ which would better convey the meaning of variations 
perpetually occurring in all directions, instead of in the ‘pre- 
determined’ directions of the Bishop, or the ‘ prophetic’ directions 
of the Duke. The idea of variations as thus occurring only—or even 
chiefly—with any antecedent reference to utility, is not sustained 
by observation in any one department of organic nature; while the 
endless modifications which a cumulative artificial selection is able 
to produce in our domesticated plants and animals, in almost any 
direction that may be required, is a standing and incontrovertible 
proof of the very opposite—viz. that variation does not occur in pre- 
determined lines, but promiscuously in all directions. Therefore it 
ceases to be apparent that ‘the philosopher may still say, How 
comes it that advantageous variations arise?’ It comes because it 
would be nothing short of a ‘ pre-established’ miracle if they did 
not arise. If among ten thousand variations in as many different 
ways there were not one which could be of the smallest advantage, 
then indeed ‘the philosopher’ might say, How comes it that advan- 
tageous variations should never arise ? 

A careful reading of the Bishop’s article will show that only two 
other points remain to be considered. The first refers to the origin 
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of man, and the second to what he says touching my own theory 
of physiological selection. 
With respect to the origin of man, he says :— 


The most striking and interesting feature of Mr. Wallace's book, from what I 
may describe as the human point of view, is to be found in that part of his work 
in which he denies, and (as he believes) proves himself to be justified in denying, 
the application of the principle of natural selection to the evolution of the human 
faculties. This denial is a fact of the first order of magnitude; and I confess that 
Ican see no ground for the language of strong depreciation in which Professor 
Romanes, in the article already referred to, describes this portion of Mr. Wallace’s 
book. . . . No argument in the article justifies this condemnation .. . 


Now, first of all to set myself right as regards this personal 
matter, I may remark that there were two reasons why, in the article 
referred to, I abstained from arguing the point in question. Not 
long before the appearance of that review I had published a book on 
Mental Evolution in Man, where the question of the ‘ Origin of 
Human Faculty ’ was dealt with at greater length and in more detail 
than it has been by any other writer. Of course the Bishop of 
Carlisle may deem my analysis of this question a failure, or perhaps 
he may not have read it; but if he has ever so much as seen it, one 
might have supposed he would have readily understood that in re- 
viewing Mr. Wallace’s book I had nothing further to say upon ‘ the 
evolution of human faculties.’ Again, in the second place, so different 
was my estimate of Mr. Wallace’s treatment of this subject from 
that which is expressed by the Bishop, that my respect for Mr. 
Wallace as a naturalist prevented me from dealing with what appeared 
to me—as it has appeared to so many other evolutionists—his 
deplorable weakness as a ‘philosopher.’ It is in the concluding 
chapter of his book, much more than in any of the others, that we 
encounter the Wallace of spiritualism and astrology, the Wallace of 
vaccination and the land question, the Wallace of incapacity and 
absurdity. The other Wallace—the Wallace of natural selection 
and geographical distribution, the Wallace of travel and observation, 
the Wallace of ingenuity and originality—we all agree in admiring. 
Therefore it was that in my review I devoted my space to con- 
sidering the man of science, and refused to follow him where he 
became the man of nonsense. 

In one part of his book—that which treats of hybridism—the 
essential elements of these two individuals blend, so as themselves 
to constitute a hybrid of the most extraordinary character. And 
here we touch the last point in the Bishop’s article which still re- 
mains to be considered—viz. Mr. Wallace’s opinions on the theory 
of physiological selection. 

In January 1888 I published in this Review an answer to the 
criticisms which Mr. Wallace and others had, up to that time, ad- 
vanced against this theory. In his Darwinism, Mr. Wallace now 
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reproduces his former criticisms, while totally ignoring my former 
answer tothem. But this is the least remarkable part of his analysis. 
For, besides reproducing, with scarcely any alteration, his previous 
criticisms, without attempting to deal with my previous replies to 
them, he furnishes what he presents as an alternative theory to ex- 
plain the same class of facts. Yet this theory is purely and simply, 
without any modification whatsoever, a re-statement of the first 
principles of physiological selection, as these were originally stated 
by myself. So that while on the one hand he professes, as the Bishop 
of Carlisle observes, the most uncompromising hostility to my views 
upon this subject, on the other hand he adopts these views in toto, 
and presents them as his own. A performance so remarkable on its 
literary, as well as on its scientific side, can only be explained to my 
mind by having regard to the dual character of my critic’s—for I do 
not in the least suppose that his criticism is other than perfectly 
honest, or his plagiarism other than wholly unconscious. This is 
not a suitable occasion upon which to display in detail Mr. Wallace’s 
complete adoption of my theory ; but when this shall have been done 
elsewhere —probably within the present year—I will supply a separate 
article, which may serve the double purpose of furnishing a very re- 
markable psychological study, and of showing the readers of this 
Review the final outcome in Mr. Wallace’s mind of the criticism 
which was first presented to their notice more than two years ago. 


GEORGE J. ROMANES. 
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To begin with the expected quotation, ‘Give me the making of the 
people’s songs, and I care not who makes the laws.’ This saying 
has been a thousand times quoted, but not always, perhaps, in a sense 
accordant with its author’s meaning. He may have meant that the 
man who makes the people’s songs can make or unmake the law- 
makers; and if that was the assertion, no doubt there was a great 
deal of truth init. But the poet has always given himself a higher 
place than he assigns to the legislator; legislation is merely a func- 
tion of what we call magistracy ; and beyond that there are vast 
fields of influence more fertile and more lasting. Yet whatever 
‘Fletcher of Saltoun’ may have intended by the saying he is best re- 
membered by, it is true that for a long stretch of time ballad-makers 
and song-writers were the only inspirers and spokesmen of the people 
in affairs political. It was they who gave voice to popular criticism, 
popular discontent, popular rejoicing ; every mood of passion being 
embodied with a condensation of force and feeling to which the 
raillery or the sadness of music added its own irresistible significance. 
The tract for the few who could read, the song for the many who 
could not. That was the order of things till about the time when 
it was no longer necessary to distinguish one shop from another by 
hanging a sign from the door. Then began the reign of the public 
journal ; and soon afterwards Fletcher’s saying was superseded by 
another less romantic and more unequivocal. Now it was said that 
the one almighty engine of power was the Press. 

This we still hear; but it is pretty well understood on all hands 
that there is not so much truth in the pretension nowadays as there 
used to be. But if the influence of the press is less vigorous, less 
sweeping and immediate than at some periods of the present century, 
it is not because it works in a shrunken sphere, or has lost its free- 
dom, or speaks with fewer voices. In our own time the number of 
newspapers and newspaper readers has increased at a prodigious rate. 
When a certain journal was founded on plans of mine and under 
my guidance, and even when that journal had achieved a consider- 
able notoriety, the whole issue of the London newspaper press of 
an evening did not amount to twenty thousand copies: I doubt 
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whether it amounted to fifteen. Just before then the evening press 
—which was prosperous enough in the earlier years of the century — 
had suffered so grave a decline that it had almost gone out of exist- 
ence ; though meanwhile the morning press had increased largely, 
both in volume and in power. One or two evening newspapers had 
died out altogether, these including the cheapest and by no means 
the least attractive from any point of view. Whether more than 
one evening journal survived at that period I forget; but, accord- 
ing to report, the one that had gone on from the year 1803, and still 
goes on with a great accumulation of patronage, did not sell a 
thousand copies when my little paper was started in 1866; but then 
the price of the octogenarian was three times what it is now. At 
the present day, seven evening papers are published in London, and 
the aggregate sale of them every afternoon cannot fall short of 
three hundred thousand copies in the dullest times, and is probably 
much larger even when no great excitement occurs to double the 
number. The difference is enormous, and it is not accounted for by 
any diminution in the sale of morning papers. On the contrary, the 
aggregate circulation of these journals has expanded vastly, while 
some additions have been made to their number. There are local 
journals in existence—parish journals, so to speak—with a larger 
circulation than some of the greater London newspapers enjoyed 
thirty years ago; and though these are published weekly for the 
most part, they must still be reckoned in. So likewise must the 
cheap weekly journals devoted to general news and the discussion of 
public affairs, which distribute hundreds of thousands of sheets all over 
the country from London, where before they printed tens. 

When we turn from this spectacle of journalistic advancement to 
the provincial press, the multiplication of newspapers and newspaper 
reading appears yet more of a prodigy. Not many years since, 
nearly the whole of the country was supplied with morning news- 
papers from London. Here and there, indeed, some very respectable 
prints were published daily in the great provincial towns; but they 
were comparatively few, and none were regarded by their readers as 
of much authority. Some weight the best of them may have had, 
but, taken generally, it may be said of them without injustice that, 
in relation to the great London journals, they stood in much the 
same position as the local metropolitan papers stand to the same 
prints to-day. All that has changed. The greater London journals 
are still the best, not only in these islands but in the world. Not 
that they are the best in every particular. They are not better 
written, not so well written on the whole, as some French and some 
German journals. Judged by literary standards alone, the finer 
qualities o political disquisition are more constantly found in half 
a dozen foreign newspapers than in any that are published at home, 
where we lack the terseness, the clearness, the brilliancy of expression, 
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the weight of intention, which frequently adorn and invigorate the 
work of continental journalists. The difference is yet more clearly 
seen, perhaps, in some other departments of criticism—dramatic criti- 
cism for example. But when other qualities are taken into account— 
knowledge, independence, scope and variety of information—the 
London newspapers are unequalled. 

Nevertheless, the difference between them and the bettermost 
provincial papers is diminishing at a rapid rate, and is likely to 
become inconsiderable before many years are past. As it is, the 
citizens of Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, and other great towns have no such need of a Times or a 
Standard as they had in the last generation ; especially as their 
own papers supply them not only with abundant general news and 
the comment of good writers, but with a daily budget of information 
useful for local business which cannot be found elsewhere. It might 
be supposed, therefore, that the circulation of newspapers published 
for the country at large (as the greater London prints are) would 
become narrowed ; that, at any rate, its expansion would be sensibly 
checked, and of course it is impossible to say how much it has been 
limited to the home counties-.by provincial rivalry. But the point 
for observation is that the London press speaks by hundreds of 
thousands of mouths more than it did five-and-twenty years ago, 
though meanwhile a dozen daily prints have risen to distinction 
in as many great cities, and perfectly satisfy nine-tenths of their 
inhabitants. 

I say a dozen, speaking of the more important of them only. 
But if we look for a moment to the statistics of newspaper progress, 
we shall see that, whereas no more than twelve daily journals were 
printed in the United Kingdom fifty years ago, the total number is 
now a hundred and eighty; and the whole circulation of the twelve, 
Times included, did not nearly equal the sale of two popular journals 
of to-day. In all, 2,200 newspapers are now published, and 470 of 
them are issued from London alone—a greater number than sufficed 
for the whole population of the three kingdoms at the time of the 
Corn-law agitation. 


II. 


After glancing at these figures, we may proceed to ask whether it’ 
is true that while the scope of newspaper influence has widened so 
prodigiously it has become less powerful? There are reasons why 
we should hesitate to say that it has, and many considerations must 
be taken into account before answering the question. One thing, 
however, seems clear without much argument. The influence of 
newspaper writing in political affairs has not increased proportionately 
with its scope, or anything like it. The public journals have a 
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million readers where they had only a few thousands at the beginning 
of the century ; but it is doubtful whether they have as much power 
over the public mind or the conduct and decision of affairs. To 
speak my own mind frankly, I question whether a single journal— 
the Times—had not more authority of that kind in the days of 
Palmerston than the whole body of the press exerts at this moment. 
At any rate, the condition of things has changed so much that there 
are strong reasons for thinking so, even apart from this important 
fact: down to Palmerston’s time the machinery of Government was 
more limited, more compact, more capable of being influenced im- 
mediately by any single powerful agency than in these days of dif- 
fused and confused authority. It is something to the purpose, tvo, 
that the discussion of public affairs proceeded upon simpler lines 
then than it does now: simpler, fewer, and more direct. Social pro- 
blems were as numerous in the egg, no doubt; but they were in the 
egg. Of course I mean that for the most part they were in this 
condition. That extremely baleful creature, the faddist, had not 
arisen to start cross-currents of perversity in every stream of political 
action. The ‘ questions of the day ’ were much less confused, pre- 
senting themselves to all concerned—public, press, and ministers 
alike—with fewer complexities of consideration than have since been 
introduced into the whole range of public affairs. Obviously this 
was a great advantage to the journalist, whose business it is to go 
straight to the main points of the question in hand, and who is lost 
if he has to run into a dozen ‘side issues’ after as many several 
packs of readers. 

That, however, is but one thing. A more obvious reason for 
suspecting that the influence of the press has declined is that the 
multiplication of clamorously competitive newspapers has ended in a 
babel more tiresome than impressive, so far as the general reader is 
concerned. It is needless to dwell upon that point. Evidently, 
where one voice speaks with a more sonorous eloquence and a more 
commanding authority than all the rest, there will be eager listeners, 
and by such a voice the majority may be persuaded. But when 
twenty preachers at Paul’s Cross are working away at once, expound- 
ing four different doctrines with a nearly equal noise and with no 
vast preponderance of ability in any pulpit, the case is altered. One 
Mr. Gladstone, one Lord Randolph Churchill, one Mr. Chamberlain 
always on the platform might be nct only interesting but weighty. 
But what if there were ten of each, all a-shout every day? It may 
be a mistake, but I do not think the influence of the ten would be 
as great as the influence of the one. 

When the 7imes was most mighty as a political force, there were 
fewer journalistic pulpits in London, and fewer still (by comparison ) 
in the rest of the country. But that is not all. At that date the 
journalistic pulpits were filled by men of singular ability. The 
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papers were not written as well as they are now; the rugged force 
of them was vastly too rugged; but they were commanded by 
men with remarkable gifts for the business. There has been no 
great Government without a great man in it, and there never will 
be. Making all due allowance, it is the same thing in the news- 
paper office as in the cabinet. Ten men of high and equal ability 
in either place are not equal to nine mediocrities and one man of 
transcendent genius. It would be so, probably, if the mediocrities 
remained on their original level; but it is the privilege of genius— 
as in the case of the inspired artisan—to draw from inferior tools a 
capability which their very makers might marvel at. Though he 
works in a lower sphere, much the same qualities are needed ina 
newspaper editor as in a minister of state; and the same law of 
nature provides that they shall be as rarely found in the one as in 
the other. Ability? there is no lack of it in any walk of life. 
Genius? Quite another thing. 

Now it happens that the 7'imes was very lucky in this parti- 
cular; though in saying that we are attributing to luck, perhaps, 
an advantage that was largely due to proprietorial discrimination. 
But however that may be, the Times in its younger days had the 
good fortune to be served in succession by two or three men with as 
complete a genius for their calling as any British statesmen that can 
be named. Two, at any rate, came very near together: Mr. Barnes 
and the late Mr. Delane. According to all that can be gathered in 
this humble field of inquiry, the equal of either was Mr. Perry of the 
Morning Chronicle, which in his time was the most powerful 
journal of the day. But Mr. Perry seems to have had no successor 
of equal parts; and by-and-by the influence of the Morning 
Chronicle waned to a shadow, though it could never have boasted a 
more brilliant or more capable staff of writers than towards the end 
of its days. It was from the genius, the personality of Mr. Barnes 
that the extraordinary power of the 7imes first sprang—or so I make 
out; and it was confirmed and extended to its utmost point by Mr. 
Delane. This gentleman had not his equal in Europe during the 
whole of a long career; nor has any one neared him since. He was 
not a very capable writer in the literary sense, I believe ; but I have 
seen letters of his, fifteen or twenty lines long, with the whole pith 
of a policy in each, together with full suggestions for its complete 
development. speak without exaggeration, but not without a 
return of the wonder (being in the same line of business myself) 
with which I viewed those amazing little papers of instruction. Now 
the clearness of view; the firm, pouncing grasp; above all, the 
prompt discernment of essentiais which these briefs betrayed, are 
amongst the most useful of all editorial qualities. But there are 
others much more rare and not so easily accounted for. Just as 
there are men who are able to tell before they lift their heads from 
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their pillows of a morning which way the wind is blowing, so there 
are a few, apparently, who without moving a mile from home, 
or talking with a dozen men, or any ravening study of private 
letters and public journals, feel in themselves every change and por- 
tent of change in the current of common thought. ‘Feel it in 
themselves’: that is probably the account of it which they would 
render, with the addition that, though for a while they hesitated to 
rely upon their own barometrical indications, experience soon gave 
them a confidence that was rarely disturbed by mistake. To the 
Statesman this is an invaluable quality. Without it his wisdom is 
sorely crippled; indeed, it is doubtful whether any minister can 
become truly great and successful in a country like ours if this one 
little gift of genius has been denied him. It is of precisely the 
same importance to the newspaper editor; and no newspaper editor 
ever had it in greater fulness or more perfect readiness than Mr. 
Delane, though one or two of his predecessors seem to have shared 
it largely. 

It appears, then, that the power of the press depends in some 
degree on the presence in journalism of one or two really great 
journalists ; and it does so for this reason, amongst others too obvious 
to need mentioning. None are more strongly impressed by a man 
of that sort than the sensitive brethren of his craft. His influence 
is felt not only by the little group of scribes his colleagues, but in 
every newspaper office in the kingdom; and, by the strength and 
warmth of it, raises the power of the whole machine. No half-dozen 
merely able, though very able, editors, such as the newspaper press 
may boast of now, can do as much; and there has been no genius of 
an editor in England since the decline of Mr. Delane. In the North 
there was one at about the same time, Mr. Alexander Russel of the 
Scotsman: he, too, dead these many years. 

Here, then, are some good reasons to account for a diminished 
‘power of the Press’ in public affairs, and at least one other may be 
added. In the fresh heyday of newspaper influence, it used to be 
said with half-humorous exaggeration that the press had superseded 
Parliament. It might be averred with equal truth nowadays that 
the platform is superseding both. These changes naturally accom- 
pany the shiftings of political power from plane to plane. What we 
see, at any rate, is daily resort to ‘the stump’ by men who knew 
little more of it a few years ago than its contemptuous designa- 
tion. Public meetings and public speeches are now: believed to 
have more influence over the common mass of opinion and senti- 
ment than any similar machinery ; and much may be said in favour 
of the belief. For one thing, the multiplication of news-sheets 
means a multiplication of speech-reporters; and the reporters no 
longer scribble for a few thousand readers, but. for hundreds of 
thousands. The political great man who, at small expenditure of 
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time, speeds to some provincial capital and there lifts an audience 
five thousand strong into a state of high sympathetic enthusiasm, 
does a good night’s work. But the full extent of it appears next 
morning, when his words are printed in scores of newspapers and 
scanned by millions of readers in every part of the country. With 
so many fine orations to read, all hot from the lips of the most know- 
ing and distinguished politicians, what more natural than that 
editorial remark should fall flatter than it used to fall on the public 
mind? This much is certain, at any rate: the babel is increased ; 
it is increased enormously ; and those who listen to its noise must 
naturally incline to exhaust their attention on its more authoritative 
voices, which have the further advantage of a distinct and engaging 
personality behind them. 

This brings us in view of another change of habit which tells in 
the same direction: the contribution of signed articles to Reviews 
like that in which these pages appear. Just as men of the highest 
authority and the highest station speak to the public from the plat- 
form as they rarely condescended to do in times past, so they take 
pen in hand and write straight for the press under their own names. 
Others, below the rank of statesmanship, but known men of weight, 
do the same thing. The advantages and disadvantages of ‘ signed 
articles’ we may discuss later on. Here we may simply note that 
attention is more immediately and closely drawn to these papers (by 
personal interest and curiosity) than to writing of equal or superior 
merit published anonymously. That kind of writing, indeed, they 
help to put into the shade; except where its authorship is pretty 
well known, and known to be worthy of regard. 

There are other things to account for a decline which I for 
one do not doubt, though it will probably be denied by men 
quite as capable of judging of the matter. But if we look to the 
press itself, I think we shall detect in it a consciousness of lost influ- 
ence in political affairs, or, at any rate, of a less eager attention to 
its political discussions and debatings. With here and there an ex- 
ception—almost always in the case of journals in the hands of ardent, 
independent politicians who address themselves to a limited though 
influential set of readers—there is an obviously diminishing depend- 
ence on political commentary for a hearing : or perhaps I should say, 
for customers. On the other hand, there is a fast-widening, a con- 
tented, and even a glorified dependence on the common taste for 
gossip, and especially for gossip of the ‘ personal’ kind. It is conceded 
by many practitioners in the press that the discussion of publie 
business has become very much of a bore, and must give way to a 
lively demand for matters of ‘human interest’; an interest which 
culminates in curiosity about the private affairs of other people. But 
of course that is not all. The change is accounted for in other ways. 
A greater wariety of interests, a greater extension and division of 
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curiosity—so natural to the growth of a community like our own 
—explains it in considerable measure. But while the able editor 
perceives that he is expected to deal nowadays with a multiplicity 
of unimposing but not always unimportant interests and excite- 
ments, it is obvious that he sees something else. He understands 
that there is a more languid demand for political dissertation. He is 
aware of a dwindling attention when he enters upon these matters, 
and acknowledges it by the perfunctory discharge of an habitual 
business. It does not ‘tell’ as it used to do, and therefore the heart 
is taken out of it very considerably, even where there is as much 
desire as ever there was to convince or persuade. This appears, I 
think, in the whole body of modern journalism ; though of course I 
speak generally, and with little expectation of assent from a newer 
generation unconscious of a difference which is likely to be blurred 
in the fading memory of an older one. But we have all heard of 
the ‘thunders’ which not very long ago reverberated from the less 
crowded spaces of the journalistic sky, and how tremendous were 
their effects. It is all true; and true that—very much because of 
the crowded spaces—no such effects are now produced by any such 
artillery. This may be said, I hope, without suggesting a wish to 
disparage the many vigorous, alert, and capable men employed in 
journalism, and doing their work with both hands. There is no lack 
of such men, thanks to a variety of circumstances about which we 
may have a word to say later on: but nobody cah be more conscious 
than themselves that the spirit of the most learned and eager pro- 
fessor flags in a very much ‘ mixed’ and inattentive class-room. 

And yet there is an influential newspaper-press, though not 
much of it at present. Lately come into existence, it flourishes 
because a great number of men have been suddenly dragged out of 
complete ignorance by compulsory schooling, and so have been 
brought to a keener sense of the poverty and squalor they were born 
to, while at the same time they have been admitted to a large and 
all but commanding share of political power.! Here we have what 
is called ‘a new public — an entirely new and uncultivated field for 
newspaper teaching and newspaper influence. Eager, deeply inter- 
ested, easily impressed and quite uncritical, these thousands of half- 
awakened minds are readily worked upon by the Friend of Humanity 
who, in all the august authority of print, exhorts them to right their 
wrongs and teaches them how to revenge their distresses. The right 


1 To avoid the risk of misconception, it may be as well to remark that there is no 
expression of regret here for the education of the poor, nor at their increasing fret- 
fulness under privations that are more bitterly felt as education sharpens a desire for 
the humbler comforts and adornments of life. On another occasion, however, I had 
something to say about the pregnant fact that at one and the same time the Legisla- 
ture has conferred on the very poor a keener sense of their privations, and organised 
for them a powerful constitutional means of insisting on the‘ trial of any scheme 
of relief that they may be persuaded to believe in. See Nineteenth Century for 
May 1889, p. 747. 
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or the wrong of that endeavour is not our present business, Enough 
to mark that here we find a far greater ‘power of the press’ at 
this moment than anywhere else in England. For it need not be 
said that the influence of *which we speak depends more upon the 
receptivity of the minds it is applied to than upon the activity of 
those who exert it. But here there is more of activity, far more 
eagerness, daring, and ingenuity, than can be found in any other 
field of journalistic effort ; and it works on a multitude of fresh minds 
eagerly receptive of their doctrine. So here in London we may have 
agreat old-established newspaper, with hundreds of thousands of 
readers; hard by, a second; not far off, a third; and the actual 
moving influence of all three shall not exceed that of a fourth with 
a much smaller circulation thaneither. I believe that to be the case 
at the present moment, and that in due time the consequences will 
become plain enough; not in surface matters of art, taste, Shake- 
speare and the musical glasses, but in much that underlies the whole 
superstructure of government and society. 

The decline of the influence of the press in political affairs (and 
we are dealing with nothing else just now, be it remembered) may 
be seen, 1 think, in the growmg disregard of Governments to its 
many voices. Abroad it is a very different thing. There they are 
at another stage of ‘modern progress’ in these matters. But here 
in England comparative indifference to the confused thunders of the 
press naturally follows upon observation of its waning power over 
the public mind as a whole. It would be absurd, of course, to say 
that newspaper comment has not a considerable influence upon 
Governments still; but if we were to inquire we should probably 
learn that it does not move them as much as it did, or in quite the 
same way. Howto explain it except by pointing to the greater mass 
of society I hardly know ; but it certainly seems that though, for the 
most part, ministers ‘go about’ more than their predecessors of the 
last generation, they are far less sensible of what we have called the 
currents of common thought and feeling. They are too much men 
of the closet, perhaps. But whatever the explanation, it may be said 
with truth that there is a remarkable deficiency in ministerial circles 
of what we have noted as specially characteristic of Mr. Delane. 
Lord Palmerston seems to have shared the gift largely. It came out 
rather strikingly at one point of Sir Robert Peel’s career ; and it was 
not wanting in the Duke of Wellington, who, though he may be de- 
scribed as hidebound, had no ink in his blood. As for the later 
generation of statesmen, they may be quite as wise, far more rich in 
general information, far more laborious and thoughtful; but they 
seem in most cases to be quite out of the common current of thought 
and sentiment, and to be less capable than inferior men of feeling in 
themselves its changes and portents of change. Nor in the case of 
statesmen in office is this insensibility corrected by their immediate 
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associations, or by those to whom they commonly resort for advice. 
No set of men engaged in public affairs is worse qualified to render it 
than the order of persons exemplified in Permanent Officials. Facts 
they know, or as many as should properly be found in pigeon-holes ; as 
to hearts and minds and ‘ that sort of thing’ they are equally ignorant 
and contemptuous. In this state of affairs, newspapers are very use- 
ful to cabinets, and bring an appreciable influence to bear on them. 
If ministers are less often disturbed by a press-created public opinion 
they are frequently moved by a press-revealed public opinion. They 
gather from the newspapers what the intelligent foreigner goes 
gleaning for in the same field, and what as Englishmen, with the 
common blood of the country running in their veins, they ought to 
have found as a natural deposit in their own minds. The relations 
of Press and Government, how far they go, how far they should go, 
and so forth, is, however, a subject which must be reserved for 
another article. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 





GOVERNMENT : 
ANARCHY OR REGIMENTATION. 


As a problem of political philosophy, Government presents three 
principal aspects. We may ask in whom is the sovereign authority 
vested ? Or by what machinery should that authority be exercised ? 
Or in respect of what matters is its exercise legitimate ? 

The first two of these questions have been discussed by philo- 
sophers and fought over by factions from the earliest times. Innumer- 
able battles have been waged about the rival claims of kings, nobles 
and popular leaders to the ‘right divine to govern wrong ;’ and for, 
or against, the excellence of this or that legislative and administrative 
apparatus. The third question, on the other hand, has come to the 
front only in comparatively recent times. But its importance has 
increased and is increasing rapidly; indeed, at present, it completely 
overshadows the others. The great problem of modera political 
philosophy is to determine the province of government. Is there, or 
is there not, any region of human action over which the individual 
himself alone has jurisdiction, and into which other men have no 
business to intrude? 

In the ancient polities of Greece and Rome hardly any part of 
human life, except a man’s family religious practices, was thus sacred 
from the intrusion of the State. Beyond the limits of this primary 
social group even religious liberty ceased. The ancient States 
permitted no acts which manifested want of respect, still less such as 
savoured of active opposition, to the cults authorised by the com- 
munity. Any ‘infidels’ who ventured to give open expression to their 
lack of faith in the gods of the city were quickly taught that they 
had better keep their opinions to themselves; and no mercy was 
shown to those foreign religions the practices of which were judged 
to be inconsistent with the public welfare. But the old pagan re- 
ligions had no propaganda; and as persecution is a correlate of 
proselytism, they were fairly tolerant in practice, until the progress of 
Christianity opened the eyes of the Roman authorities to the fact 
that civil existence, as they understood it, was incompatible with 
religious existence, as the Christians understood it. Pagan Rome, 
therefore, systematically persecuted Christianity with the intention 
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of averting a political catastrophe of the gravest character. The 
Christian Church was the ‘International’ of the emperors of the 
second and third centuries. P 

It is commonly supposed that the result of the intermittent, if 
internecine, warfare thus waged was the victory of the Church, and 
that, in the words of Julian, the Galilean conquered. But those who 
compare the Christianity of Paul with that of Constantine’s prelates 
may be permitted to doubt whether, as in so many other cases, the 
vanquished did not in effect subdue the victor; whether there is 
not much more of Greek philosophy and of Roman organisation and 
ritual, than of primitive Christianity, in the triumphant Catholicism 
of the fourth and later centuries. One heritage of old Roman 
statecraft, at any rate, passed bodily over to Catholic churchcraft. 
As soon as the Church was strong enough, it began to persecute with 
a vigour and consistency which the Empire never attained. In the 
ages of faith, Christian ecclesiasticism raged against freedom of 
thought, as such, and compelled the State to punish religious dis- 
sidence as a criminal offence of the worst description. The ingenuity 
of pagan persecutors failed to reach the shameful level of that of the 
Christian inventors of the Holy Office; nor did the civil governors 
of pagan antiquity ever degrade themselves so far as to play the execu- 
tioner for a camarilla of priests. The doctrine that the authority of the 
State extends to men’s beliefs as well as to their actions, and, conse- 
quently, is conterminous with the whole of human life; and that the 
power of the State ought to be used for the promotion of ortho- 
doxy and the extermination of heterodoxy is, in fact, a necessary 
corollary of Romanism, which, however disguised by prudence when 
the Papacy is weak, is sure to reappear when it is strong enough to 
dispense with hypocrisy. In the sixteenth century, the theory and 
practice of a thousand years had so thoroughly incorporated in- 
tolerance with Christianity, that even the great reformers held 
firmly by this precious heirloom of the ages of faith, whatever 
other shards of ecclesiastical corruption they might cast aside. 
Happily, the pretensions to infallibility of sects, who differed only 
in the higher or lower positions of the points at which they 
held on to the slope between Romanism and Rationalism, were 
so absurd, that political Gallios have been able to establish a 
modus vivendi among them. In this country, at any rate, the 
State is approaching, if it has not quite reached, a position of non- 
intervention (inclining perhaps to malevolent neutrality) in theo- 
logical quarrels. 

The prolonged intellectual and physical struggles which have 
thus tended to the more and more complete exclusion of a great 
group of human interests and activities from the legitimate sphere 
of governmental interference, have exerted a powerful influence on 
the general theory of Government. Two centuries have elapsed 
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since this influence, having for some time made itself felt among 
political philosophers, prompted that systematicinquiry into the proper 
limits of governmental action in general, which is contained in John 
Locke’s two ‘ Treatises on Government,’ published in 1689. 

The Revolution of 1688 marks one of the acute stages of that 
contest between Liberalism and Absolutism in these islands which 
began to manifest itself in a remote period of our history. Liberal- 
ism, represented by Parliamentary politicians and Protestant theolo- 
gians, had prevailed over Absolutism, represented by the Stuarts in 
the political sphere, and by Papistry, open or disguised, in that of 
religion. The two ‘Treatises’ form an apology for the victors. A theo- 
retical justification for the accomplished fact was much needed; and 
Locke would have been unworthy of his reputation as a speculative 
philosopher, if he had failed to discover, or to invent, a theory suf- 
ficiently plausible to satisfy those who desired nothing better than 
to be persuaded of the justice of acts, by which, in any case, they 
meant to stand. The first essay is ostensibly directed at poor dead 
and gone Sir Robert Filmer, with his Adamic mythology (which, by 
the way, Locke treats as if it were serious history); but the contro- 
versial shots are intended to pass through their ostensible object and 
to slay the defenders of divine right, who lay behind the Filmerian 
outpost. In the second essay, ‘ On Civil Government,’ which alone 
has any interest to us at the present day, the theory of State om- 
nipotence propounded by Hobbes (and supposed, though wrongfully, 
to have been invented in the interests of monarchy) is vigorously 
assaulted. 

Hobbes was a thinker and writer of marvellous power, and, take 
him altogether, is probably the greatest of English philosophers : 
but it was given to him, as little as to Locke, to escape from 
entanglement in the a priort speculations which had come down 
mainly from the Roman jurists.' Setting out from the assumption 


1 Hobbes'’s conception of the State may be sufliciently gathered from the following 
passages extracted from the Philosophical Rudiments concerning Government and 
Society (1651): ‘Allmen, therefore, among themselves are by nature equal ; the inequality 
we now discern hath its spring from the civil law’ (chap. i. 3). ‘ Nature hath given 
to every one a right to all’ (ibid. 10). * The natural state of men before they entered 
into socig¢ty was . . . a war of all men against all men’ (ibid. 12). In whatever man 
or body of men dominion or governmental authority is vested, ‘ each citizen has con- 
veyed all his strength and power to that man or council’ (chap.v.11). The supreme 
power is absolute (chap. vi. 13), and comparable to the soul of the city as its will 
(ibid. 19). ‘The will of every citizen is in all things comprehended in the will of 
the city, and the city is not tied to the civillaws ’ and the will of the depository of 
dominion is the will of the city (chap. vi. 14). Judging of good and evil does not 
belong to private citizens (chap. xii. 1), nor do they possess any rights or liberties 
except such as the sovereign grants. All power, temporal and spiritual, is united 
(under Christ) in the sovereign authority of a Christian city, and absolute obedience 
is dueto it. When the sovereign is not Christian, and his commands are contrary to 
those of the Church, the subject must, disobeying but not resisting, ‘ go to Christ by 
martyrdom’ (chap. xviii. 13). 
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of the natural equality of men, and of a primary ‘state of nature’ 
in which every man strove for the full exercise of his ‘ natural rights,’ 
and which was, therefore, a state of war of each against all; Hobbes 
further assumed that, in order to obtain the blessings of peace, men 
entered into a contract with one another, by which each surrendered 
the whole of his natural rights to the person or persons appointed, 
by common consent, to exercise supreme dominion, or sovereignty, 
over each and all of the members of the commonwealth constituted by 
the contract. The authority of the sovereign (whether one man or 
many, monarch or people ?) to whom this complete surrender of natural 
rights was made, was thus absolute and unquestionable. From the 
time of the surrender, the individual member of the Commonwealth— 
the citizen—possessed no natural rights at all: but, in exchange for 
them, he acquired such civil rights as the sovereign despot thought fit 
to grant and to guarantee by the exercise of the whole power of the 
State, if necessary. Civil law, sanctioned by the force of the com- 
munity, took the place of ‘ natural right,’ backed only by the force 
of the individual. It follows that no limit is, or can be, theoretically 
set to State interference. The citizen of the Leviathan is simply a 
member of a composite organism controlled by the State will; he has 
no more freedom in religious matters than in any others; but is to 
perform the practices of the State religion, and to profess the creed of 
its theology, whether he likes the one and believes the other, or not. 
The ideal of the State is a sternly disciplined regiment, in which the 
citizens are privates, the State functionaries officers, and every action 
in life is regulated and settled by the sovereign’s ‘ Regulations and 
Instructions.’ Disobedience is worse than mutiny. For those who 
disobey need not even be tried by court-martial. By the very act of 
insubordination they revoke the social contract, and, falling back into 
the state of nature—that is to say, of the war of each against all— 
they become aliens, who may be dealt with, summarily, as enemies. 

Thus, there are three fundamental points in Hobbes’s theory of 
a polity: First, the primitive state of nature, conceived as a state of 
war, or unrestricted struggle for existence,among men. Second, the 
contract, by the execution of which men entered into commonwealths 
or polities. Third, the complete surrender of all natural rights to the 
sovereign, and the conferring of absolute and despotic authority upon 
him, or them, by that contract. 

Now, Locke also assumes a primitive state of nature, though its 
characters are different ; he also assumes the contractual origin of 
the polity ; and thus, on these two points, is in general agreement 
with Hobbes. But, with respect to the third article, he diametrically 
opposes Hobbes, and declares that the surrender of natural rights 
which took place when the social compact was made was not com- 
plete, but, on the contrary, most strictly and carefully limited. 


2 See Philosophical Rudiments, chapters vi. and vii. 
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The difference is of great importance. It marks the point of 
separation of two schools of a priori political philosophy, which have 
continued to be represented, with constantly increasing divergence, 
down to the present time, when the ultimate stages of their respec- 
tive series confront one another as Anarchy on the one hand, and 
Regimentation on the other. 

But it is necessary to define these epithets with care, before going 
further. Anarchy, as a term of political philosophy, must be taken 
only in its proper sense, which has nothing to do with disorder or 
with crime; but denotes a state of society, in which the rule of each 
individual by himself is the only government the legitimacy of which 
is recognised. In this sense, strict anarchy may be the highest 
conceivable grade of perfection of social existence; for, if all men 
spontaneously did justice and loved mercy, it is plain that all swords 
might be advantageously turned into ploughshares, and that the 
occupation of judges and police would be gone.’ Anarchy, as thus 
defined, is the logical outcome of that form of political theory, 
which for the last half-century and more has been known under the 
name of Individualism.‘ 

I have, unfortunately, no such long established prescription 
to offer for the term Regimentation ; but I hope it will be ac- 
cepted until some one discovers a better denomination for the 
opposite view, the essence of which is the doctrine of State omni- 
potence. ‘Socialism,’ which at first suggests itself, is unfortunately 
susceptible of being used in widely ditferent senses. As a general 
rule, no doubt, socialistic political philosophy is eminently regimental. 
But there is no necessary connection between socialism and regi- 
mentation. Persons who, of their own free will, should think fit to 
imitate the primitive Christians depicted by the Acts, and to have all 
things in common, would be Socialists; and yet they might be none 
the less Individualists, so long as they refused to compel any one to 
join them. The only true contradictory of Individualism is that 
more common kind of Socialism, which proposes to use the power of 
the State in order, as the phrase goes, to ‘ organise’ society, or some 
part of it. That is to say, this ‘regimental’ Socialism proposes to 
interfere with the freedom of the individual to whatever extent the 
sovereign may dictate, for the purpose of more or less completely 

3 ¢ For if men could rule themselves, every man by his own command, that is to 
say, could they live according to the laws of nature, there would be no need at all of 
a city, nor of 'a common coercive power. —Hobbes, Philosophical Elements, chap. vi. 


13 note. 

* It is employed as an already familiar appellative by Louis Blanc in the first 
volume of his Histoire de la Révolution Francaise, published in 1847, which contains 
a very interesting attempt to trace the influence of the principles of authority, of 
individualism and of fraternity through French history. The first volume of the 
elaborate work of Marlo (Winkelblech), Organization der Arbeit, published in 1850, 
gives a very complete exposition of the theory of Individualism under the name of 
Liberalismus. 
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neutralising the effects of the innate inequalities of men. It is 
militarism in a new shape, requiring the implicit obedience of the 
individual to a governmental commander-in-chief, whose business is 
to wage war against natural inequality, and to set artificial equality 
in its place. 

I propose now to give an outline of the progress, first of Regi- 
mentation and then of Individualism since the seventeenth century. 


In France Regimentation was strongly advocated by Morelly 
and by Mably before Rousseau’s essay on the Social Contract made its 
appearance ; and, to my mind, except in point of literary form, the 
works of the former two writers are much better worth reading. 
But, while the immense popularity of Rousseau made him the 
apparent leader of the movement in favour of social regimenta- 
tion, the comparative vagueness of his demands for equality com- 
mended him to practical politicians. His works became the gospel 
of the political—one might almost say the religious—sect of which 
Robespierre and St. Just were the chiefs;° and the famous con- 
spiracy of their would-be continuator, Babceuf, was an attempt to 
bring about the millennium of eighteenth century socialism by 
sanguinary violence. 

According to Rousseau, the social contract is ‘the foundation of 
all rights’ (chap. ix.); though the sovereign is not bound by it 
(chap. vii.), inasmuch as he can enter into no contract with himself. 
This sovereign is the totality of the citizens. Each, in assenting to 
the social contract, gives himself and all he possesses to the sovereign 
(vi.), ‘lui et toutes ses forces dont les biens qu’il posséde font partie ’ 
(chap. ix.). He loses his natural liberty, and the State becomes 
master of him and of his goods (chap. ix.). As nature gives a man 
absolute power over all his members, the social compact gives the 
polity an absolute power over its citizens. The State, however, 
does not really despoil him. He gets back civil liberty (that is, 
such amount of liberty as the State decrees) and a right of property 
in that which he possesses (chap. viii.).. His previous possession, 
which was bare usurpation, is thus changed into right. In this way 
members of the community become mere depositaries of the public 
property, the private right of ownership being subordinate to the 
supreme right of the community (chap. ix.). The general will is 
the source of authority; whoever refuses to obey its behests is to 


5 As Mr. Lecky justly says : ‘ That which distinguishes the French Revolution from 
other political movements is, that it was directed by men who had adopted certain 
speculative a priori conceptions of political right, with the fanaticism and proselytis- 
ing fervour of a religious belief, and the Bible of their creed was the Contrat Social 
of Rousseau ’ (History of England in the Highteenth Century, vol. v. p. 345). I have not 
undertaken a criticism of Rousseau’s various and not unfrequently inconsistent poli- 
tical opinions, as a whole. It was not needful for my purpose to do so; and, ifit had 
been, I could not have improved upon the comprehensive and impartial judgment of 
our historian of the eighteenth century. 
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be coerced into obedience by the whole body—‘which means 
nothing more than that he shall be forced to be free’ (chap. vii.). 
As will be seen on turning to the extracts from the Philosophical 
Rudiments given above (p. 845, note), most of this is Hobbism pure 
and simple. The fundamental principle of the Rousseauite, as of the 
Hobbist, polity is the omnipotence of the State; its boasted liberty 
is a grant from the sovereign despot, whose absolutism is sugared over 
by the suggestion that each man has an infinitesimal share in it. 
And, if any one of the sovereign people should be as blind to the 
benefits of this sort of free bondsmanship and coerced brotherly love 
as the ‘Needy knifegrinder’ was, his ‘incivism’ is to be cured by 
physical treatment: ‘ On le forcera d’étre libre.’ 

The despotism of the ‘ general will’ (volonté générale) being thus 
established, how is the sovereign to make his commands known ? 
This is a point about which it is surely necessary to be very clear. 
Unfortunately, Rousseau leaves it not a little obscure. He com- 
mences the second chapter of his second book by declaring that the 
general will is that of the body of the people; that, as such, the 
declaration of it is an act of sovereignty, while the declaration of the 
will of a part of the people is merely an act of administration. Yet, 
in a note, we are told that for the ‘will’ to be ‘general’ it need not 
be unanimous, only all the votes must be taken. How the expres- 
sion of will which is not unanimous can be other than that of a part 


of the people, does not appear. But full light is thrown upon 
Rousseau’s real meaning in the second chapter of the fourth book. 
Following Locke’s dictum that nothing can make a man a member 
of a commonwealth ‘but his actually entering into it by positive 
engagement and express promise and compact’ (Civil Government, 
§ 122) he tells us that 


the only law which, by its nature, requires unanimous assent, is the social com- 
pact: for civil association is the most voluntary of all acts : every man being born 
free and master of himself, no one, under any pretext whatever, can subject him- 
self without avowal of the act. 


Those who do not assent when the social contract is made 
remain strangers among the citizens; but after the State is con- 
stituted, residence within its bounds is to be taken as assent to the 
contract. 


Outside this primitive contract, the vote of the majority cbliges the rest; that 
is a consequence of the contract itself, 


In the Rousseauite State, then, sovereignty means neither more 
nor less than the omnipotence of a bare majority of voices of all 
the members of the State collected together in general meetings 
(chaps. xii.—xiv.). 

During the sittings of this sovereign multitude, which are to take 
place at fixed intervals, 
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The jurisdiction of the government ceases, the executive power is suspended, 
and the person of the lowliest citizen is as sacred and inviolable as that of the 
highest magistrate ; for where the represented is present the representative ceases 
to exist. 


In fact, in each of these periodical meetings, the polity potentially 
returns to the state of nature, and its members, if they please, 
may dissolve the social contract altogether: if they do not so please, 
they reappoint office-bearers to do the work assigned to them, what- 
ever that may be (iii. chap. xvii.), until the next assembly. 
Society is thus a sort of joint-stock company, whose officers vacate 
their posts at every general meeting, and whose shareholders can 
wind up the concern, or go on, as the assembly may resolve, with such 
articles of association as a bare majority of the shareholders may 
determine shall be binding until the next meeting. An industrial 
company organised in this way would probably soon resign sove- 
reignty to a liquidator. But then the members of industrial associa- 
tions certainly do not undergo that transfiguration which, according 
to Rousseau, is worked by entrance into the social contract. ‘ The 
general will,’ says he, ‘is always upright and always tends towards 
the general good ’ (liv. ii. chap. iii.); ‘the people are never corrupted ’ 
(ibid.); ‘all constantly desire the happiness of each’ (liv. ii. 
chap. iv.). 

Unfortunately, the intellect and the information of the sovereign 


are not always quite up to the standard of his morality :— 


The general will is always just ; but the judgment which guides it is not always 
enlightened (liv. ii. chap. vi.). 

It would seem that flattery of the sovereign is not peculiar to 
monarchies. Notoriously, kings can do no wrong, and always spend 
their lives in sighing for the welfare of their subjects. If they seem 
to err, it is only because they are misled and misinformed. That 
has been the great make-believe of apologists for despotism from all 
time. 

A properly enlightened sovereign people, with its incorruptible 
altruism, can never lose sight of the true end of legislation, the 
greatest good of all; and if we seek to know what that is, Rousseau 
tells us that it embraces two things, Liberty and Equality (liv. ii. 
chap. xi.). Liberty, he says, is ‘ obedience to the law which one has 
laid down for oneself’ (liv. i. chap. viii.) ; a well-sounding definition. 
But to my mind it is somewhat hard to reconcile with the obligation 
to submit to laws laid down by other people who happen to be in a 
majority. Unless, indeed, this ‘law which one has laid down for oneself’ 
simply inculcates obedience to the majority. But, if that be liberty, 
then liberty is no less possessed by the man who makes it a law to 
himself to obey any master; and liberty is as fully possessed by the 
slave who makes up his mind to be a slave, as by the freest of free 
men. 
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With respect to the other aim of government, the maintenance 
of equality, Rousseau makes an instructive statement in answering 
the objection that the attempt is chimerical. 


It is precisely because the nature of things (force des choses) continually tends to 
the destruction of equality, that the power of legislation ought always to tend to 
maintain it.° 

Absolute equality of power and wealth is not required, but 
neither opulence nor beggary is to be permitted; and it is to 
depend upon the legislators’ view of the circumstances whether the 
community shall devote itself to agriculture or to manufactures and 
commerce (liv. ii. chap. xi.). Thus the State is to control distribu- 
tion no less than production. Moreover, the sovereign people is to 
settle the articles of a State religion, not exactly as religious 
dogmas, but as ‘ sentiments of sociability without which a man can 
neither be a good citizen nor a faithful subject’ :— 


Without being able to oblige any one to believe them, he may banish from the 
State whoever does not believe them; he may banish them, not for impiety, but 
for unsociability—as persons incapable of sincerely loving the laws or justice, and of 
sacrificing themselves to duty if needful. .. . If any one, after having acknowledged 
these same dogmas, conducts himself as if he did not believe them, let him be 
punished with death: he has committed the greatest of crimes, he has lied before 
the law (liv. iv. chap. viii.). 


The articles of the State creed are: the existence of a powerful, 
intelligent, beneficent, foreseeing and provident Deity; the life to 
come, the happiness of the just, the punishment of the wicked, the 
sanctity of the social contract and of the laws. These are the 
positive doctrines of the Rousseauite creed. Of negative dogmas 
there is only one, and the reader may be surprised to learn that it 
enjoins the repression of intolerance. Having banished unbelievers 
in the State creed and put to death lapsed believers, Rousseau 
thanks God that he is not as those publicans, the devotees of ‘les 


® In spite of all his sentimentalism, Rousseau occasionally sees straight into the 
realities of things. A prendre le terme dans la rigueur de Vacception, il n’a jamais 
existé de véritable démocratic, et il nen existera jamais. Ilest contre Vordre naturel 
que le grand nombre gouverne, et que le petit soit gouverné. . . . Sil y avait un peuple 
de dieux,il se gouvernerait démocratiquement. Un gouvernement si parfait ne convient 
pas &@ des hommes (liv. iii. chap. iv.). ‘Asecond Daniel come to judgment!’ For it 
would not be far from the truth to say that the only form of government which has 
ever permanently existed is oligarchy. A very strong despot, or a furious multitude, 
may, for a brief space, work their single or collective will ; but the power of an absolute 
monarch is, as a rule, asmuch in the hands of a ring of ministers, mistresses and 
priests, as that of Demus is, in reality, wielded by a ring of orators and wire-pullers. 
As Hobbes haspithily put the case, ‘a democracy, in effect, is no more than an aristo- 
cracy of orators, interrupted sometimes with the temporary monarchy of one orator’ 
(De Corpore Politico, chap. ii. 5). The alternative of dominion does not lie between 
a sovereign individual and a sovereign multitude, but between an aristarchy and a 
demarchy, that is to say between‘an aristocratic and a democratic oligarchy. The chief 
business of the aristarchy is to persuade the king, emperor, or czar, that he wants to 
go the way they wish him to go; that of the demarchy is to do the like with the 


mob. 
. 
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cultes que nous avons exclus’—intolerant. Does he not proclaim 
that all religions which tolerate others should themselves be tolerated ? 
Yet the qualificatory provision, ‘so far as their dogmas are in no 
way contrary to the duties of the citizen,’ would seem to effect a 
considerable reduction in the State toleration of the tolerators; 
since, as we have just seen, it is obligatory on the citizen to profess 
the State creed. 

Whether Rousseau used the works of Morelly and of Mably, as 
he ‘did those of Hobbes and Locke, and whether his reputation for 
political originality is not of that cheap and easy sort which is won by 
sedulously ignoring those who have been unmannerly enough to antici- 
pate us, need not be discussed. At any rate, important works of both 
these authors, in which the principles to be found in the essay on the 
‘Social Contract’ are made the foundation of complete schemes of 
regimental socialism, with community of goods, were published earlier 
than that essay. Robespierre and St. Just went as far as Rousseau 
in the direction of enforcing equality, but they left it to Babceuf to try 
to goas far as Mably. In their methods of endeavouring (by the help 
of the guillotine) to ‘ force men to be free,’ they supplied the works 
naturally brought forth by the Rousseauite faith. And still more 
were they obedient to the master in insisting on a State religion, and 
in certifying the existence of God by a governmental decree. 

The regimental Socialists of our own time appear to believe that, 
in their hands, political regimentation has taken a new departure, 
and substantially differs from that of the older apostles of their creed. 
Certainly they diverge from the views of Owen or of Fourier; but I 
can find nothing of importance in the serious writings of the modern 
school, nor even in their romances, which may not be discovered in 
the works of Morelly and of Mably, whose advocacy of the doctrines 
that several ownership is the root of all the evils of society; that the 
golden age would return if only the State directed production and 
regulated consumption ; and that the love of approbation affords a 
stimulus to industry, sufficient to replace all those furnished by the 
love of power, of wealth and of sensual gratification, in our present 
imperfect state, is as powerful as that of any later writers. 


~ We may now turn to the other line of development of political philo- 
sophy based upon a priori arguments, which is represented by indivi- 
dualism in various shades of intensity. I have already said that the 
founder and father of political individualism, as it is held by its more 
moderate adherents at the present day, is John Locke; and that his 
primary assumptions—the state of nature and the contractual basis of 
society—are the same as those of his predecessor Hobbes, and of his suc- 
cessors Rousseau and Mably. But I have also remarked that the con- 
dition of men in the state of nature, imagined by Locke, is different 
from that assumed by either Hobbes or Rousseau. For these last philo- 
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sophers, primitive man was a savage; lawless and ferocious according 
to the older, good and stupid, according to the younger, theorist. 
Locke’s fancy picture of primitive men, on the other hand, represents 
them under the guise of highly intelligent and respectable persons, 
‘living together according to reason, without a common superior on 
earth, with authority to judge between them’ (Civil Government, 
§ 19). 

The Law of Nature ’ is, in fact, the law dictated by reason, which 
‘teaches all mankind who will but consult it, that, being all equal 
and independent, no one ought to harm another in his life, liberty, 
or possessions.’ Elsewhere (§ 4), the state of nature is defined as a 
stute of ‘ perfect freedom,’ in which men ‘ dispose of their possessions 
and persons as they think fit’; and further as a state of equality, 


wherein all the power and jurisdiction is reciprocal, no one having more than 
another; there being nothing more evident than that creatures of the same species 
and rank, promiscuously born to all the same advantages of nature® and the 
use of the same faculties, should also be equal one amongst another without 
subordination or subjection. 


Again (§ 7), since the law of nature ‘ willeth the peace and preserva- 
tion of all mankind,’ every man has a ‘ right to punish the transgressors 
of that law’; that is to say, those who invade the rights of others. 
Moreover, truth and the keeping of faith are commands of the Law 
of Nature, and belong ‘ to men as men,’ and not as members of society 
(§14). Locke uses the term Law of Nature, therefore, in the sense 
in which it was often (perhaps generally) employed by the jurists, to 
denote a system of equity based on purely rational considerations. 


7 This view of the law of nature comes from the jurists. Hobbes defines it in 
the same way, but he says that, in the state of nature, the Law of Nature is silent. In 
speaking of Locke as the founder and father of Individualism, I do not forget that 
Hooker (to whom Locke often refers) and still earlier writers have expressed indivi- 
dualistic opinions. Nevertheless, I believe that modern individualism is essentially 
Locke's work. 

8 Yet Locke, of course, knows well enough that children are not born equal and 
that adults are extremely unequal. All that he really means is that men have an 
‘equal right to natural freedom,’ and that is a mere a priori dictum (§ 54-87). The 
sceptics as to the reality of the state of nature are treated with some contempt (§ 14). 
‘It is often asked as a weighty objection, Where are or ever were there any such men 
in a state of nature? To which it may suffice as an answer at present, that since all 
princes and rulers of independent governments, all through the world, are in a state 
of nature, it is plain that the world never was, nor ever will be, without numbers of 
men inthat state. Ihave named all governors of independent communities, whether 
they are or are not in league with others, for it isnot every compact that puts an end 
to the state of nature between men, but only this one of agreeing together mutually to 
enter into one community and make one body politic ; other promises and compacts 
men may make with one another, and yet still be in the state of nature. The pro- 
mises and bargains for truck &c. between the two men in the desert island mentioned 
by Garcvilasso de la Vega, in his History of Peru, or between a Swiss and an Indian, 
in the woods of America, are binding to them though they are perfectly in a state 
of nature, in reference to one another: for truth and keeping of faith belongs to men 
as men, and not as members of society.’ 
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There is no connection between this law of nature and ‘natural 
rights’ properly so called. The state of nature imagined by Locke 
is, in fact, the individualistic golden age of philosophical anarchy, 
in which all men voluntarily rendering suum cuique, there is no 
need of any agency for the enforcement of justice. While Hobbes 
supposes that, in the state of nature, the Law of Nature was silent, 
Locke seems to imagine that it spoke loudly enough, but that men 
grew deaf to it. It was only in consequence of the failure of some of 
them to maintain the original standard of ethical elevation that those 
inconveniences arose which drove the rest to combine into common- 
wealths ; to choose rulers; and to endow them, as delegates of all, 
with the sum of the right to punish transgressors inherent in each. 

In taking this important step, however, our forefathers exhibited 
that caution and prudence which might be expected from persons 
who dwelt upon the ethical heights which they had reached in the 
state of nature. Instead of making a complete surrender of all the 
rights and powers, which they possessed in that state, to the Sovereign, 
and thus creating State omnipotence by the social contract, as Hobbes 
wrongfully declared them to have done, they gave up only just so 
much of them as was absolutely necessary for the purposes of an execu- 
tive with strictly limited powers. With the Stuarts recognised by 
France, and hosts of Jacobite pamphleteers on the look-out for every 
coign of vantage, it would never do to admit the Hobbesian doctrine 
of complete surrender. So Locke is careful to assert that when men 
entered into commonwealths they must have stipulated (and, there- 
fore, on approved a priori principles, did stipulate) that the power of 
the Sovereign was strictly limited to the performance of acts needful 
‘to secure every one’s property.’ 

§ 131. But though men, when they enter into society, give up the equality, liberty, 
and executive power they had in the state of nature, into the hands of the society 
to be so far disposed of by the legislative, as the good of society shall require ; yet 
it being only with an intention in everyone the better to preserve himself, his 
liberty and property ; (for no rational creature can be supposed to change his con- 
dition with an intention to be worse), the power of the society, or legislative con- 
stituted by them, can never be supposed to extend farther, than the common good ; 


but is obliged to secure everyone’s property by providing ‘against those three 
defects above mentioned, that made the state of nature so unsafe and uneasy.® 


To listen to Locke, one would imagine that a general meeting of 
men living in the state of nature having been called to consider the 
‘defects’ of their condition, and somebody being voted to the tree 


® The following passages complete the expression of Locke’s meaning: ‘ Political 
power, then, I take to be a right of making laws with penalties of death, and conse- 
quently of all less penalties, for the regulating and preserving of property, and of 
employing the force of the community in the execution of such laws and in the de- 
fence of the commonwealth from foreign injury; and all this only for the public good ’ 
(§ 3). ‘Government has no other end than the preservation of property’ (§ 94). 
‘ The great and chief end, therefore, of men’s uniting into commonwealths and putting 
themselves under government is the preservation of their property.’ (§ 124). 
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(in the presumable absence of chairs), this earliest example of a 
constituent assembly resolved to form a governmental company, with 
strictly limited liability, for the purpose of defending liberty and 
property ; and that they elected a director or body of directors, to be 
known as the Sovereign, for the purpose of carrying on that business 
and no other whatsoever. Thus we are a long way from the absolute 
Sovereign of Hobbes. Here is the point, in fact, at which Locke 
diverged from the older philosopher; and at which Rousseau and 
Mably, after profiting as muchas they could by Locke’s Essay, left 
him and laid the theoretical foundations of regimental socialism. 

The physiocrats of the eighteenth century, struggling against the 
effects of that ‘fureur de gouverner,’ which one of their leaders, the 
elder Mirabeau, called the worst malady of modern states, and which 
had nearly succeeded in strangling every branch of French industry 
and starving the French people, necessarily weleomed and adopted 
Locke’s individualistic formula. Their favourite maxim of ‘ Laissez 
faire’ was a corollary of the application of that formula in the sphere 
of economy ; and it was a great thing for them to be able to add to 
the arguments based on practical expediency, which could be properly 
appreciated only by those who took pains to learn something about 
the facts of the case, the authority of a deduction from one of those 
a priori truths, the just appreciation of which is supposed to come 
by nature to all men. The axiom of absolute ethics in question has 
been stated in many ways. It is laid down that every man has a 
right to do as he pleases, so long as he does no harm to others; or 
that he is free to do anything he pleases, so long as he does not 
interfere with the same freedom inothers. Daire, in the introduction 
to his Physiocrates (p. 16), goes so far as to call the rule thus 
enunciated a ‘law of nature.’ 


La loi naturelle qui permet 4 chaeun de faire tout ce qui lui est avantageux 
sous la seule condition de ne pas nuire  autrui.'° 


The physiocrats accepted the dogma of human equality, and they 
further agreed with Locke in considering that the restriction of the 
functions of the Government to the protection of liberty and property 
was in nowise inconsistent with furtherance of education by the State. 
On the contrary, they considered education to be an essential con- 
dition of the only equality which is consistent with liberty. More- 


© The oldest recorded form of the rule, and that which has the most positive 
character, is contained in the command of the Jewish law, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself ’ (Leviticus xix. 18), (neighbour including ‘ stranger that dwelleth 
with you,’ v. 34), which stands in the same relation to the individualistic maxim as 
Fraternity to Equity. The strength of Judaism as asocial organisation has resided in 
its unflinching advocacy of freedom, within the law; equality, before the law; and 
fraternity, outside the law. I am not sure that, from the purely philosophical point 
of view, the form in which that great Jew, Spinoza, has stated the rule is not the 
best: ‘Desire nothing for yourself which you do not desire for others’ (nihil sidi 
appetere quod reliquis hominibus non cupiant). (Ethices tv. xviii.) 


3123 
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over, they laid great stress on the proposition that justice is insepar- 
ably connected with property and liberty. Nothing can be stronger 
than the words of Quesnay on this point :— 


La ou les lois et la puissance tutelaire n’assurent point la propriété et la 
liberté, il n'y a ni gouvernement ni société profitables ; il n’y a que domination et 
anarchie sous les apparences d’un gouvernement ; les lois positives et la domination 
y protégent et assurent les usurpations des forts, et anéantissent la propriété et la 
liberté des faibles."' 


That is to say, the absolute political ethics of the individualist 
leave as little doubt in his mind that private property and the right 
to deal freely with it are essential to the protection of the weak 
against the strong, as the absolute political ethics of the regimental 
socialist assure him that private property and freedom of contract 
involve the tyranny of the strong over the weak. 

Through the widespread influence of the Wealth of Nations, 
individualism became a potent factor in practical politics. Wherever 
the principles of free-trade prevailed and were followed by industrial 
prosperity, individualism acquired a solid fulcrum from which to 
move the political world. Liberalism tended to the adoption of 
Locke’s definition of the limits of State action, and to consider 
persistence in letting alone as a definition of the whole duty of the 
statesman. But in the hands of even the most liberal governments, 
these limits proved pretty elastic; and, however objectionable 
State interference might be, it was found hard to set bounds to 
it, if indirect as well as direct interference were permissible. So 
long ago as the end of the eighteenth century, the distinguished 
scholar and statesman Wilhelm von Humboldt” attempted to meet 
this difficulty. He wrote a special treatise, which remained unpub- 
lished till sixty years later, for the purpose of showing that the 
legitimate functions of the State are negative; and that governments 
have no right to take any positive steps for the promotion of the 
welfare of the governed. Von Humboldt does not encumber him- 
self with Locke’s ‘limited contract,’ but starts an a priori axiom of 
his own, namely :— 


That reason cannot desire for any man any other condition than that in which each 
individual not only enjoys the most absolute freedom of developing himself by his 
own energies in his perfect individuality, but in which external nature even is left 
unfashioned by any human agency, but only receives the impress given to it by 








" Droit naturel, chap. v. 

2 Von Humboldt’s essay was written in 1791; but views so little likely to be 
relished by the German governments of that day needed cautious enunciation, and only 
fragments appeared (under the auspices of Schiller) until 1852, when the treatise 
formed part of the posthumous edition of Von Humboldt’s works. A translation, under 
the title of The Sphere and Duties of Government, was published in 1854, by Dr. 
Chapman (then, as now, the editor of the Westminster Review), and became very well 


known in this country. 
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each individual by himself and his own free will, according to the mzasure of 
his wants and instincts, and restricted only by the limits of his powers and 
rights (p. 18). 


From this very considerable assumption (which I must say does 
not appear to me to possess the quality of intuitive certainty) the 
conclusion is deduced that 


the State is to abstain from all solicitude for the positive welfare of the citizens 
and not to proceed a step farther than is necessary for their mutual security and 
protection against foreign enemies; for with no other object should it impose 
restrictions on freedom, 


This conclusion differs but little from that of Locke, verbally. 
Nevertheless, in its practical application, Von Humboldt excludes not 
only all and every matter of religion, of morals, and of education, but 
the relations of the sexes, and all private actions not injurious to other 
citizens, from the interference of the State. However, he permits 
governmental regulation of the power of testamentary devolution ; and 
(though somewhat unwillingly) interference with acts which are not 
immediately hurtful to one’s neighbours, yet the obvious tendencies 
of which are to damage them.or to restrict their liberties. 

By far the best and fullest exposition known to me of the indivi- 
dualism which, in principle, goes no further than Locke’s formula, is 
Dunoyer’s Liberté du Travail, of which the first volume was pub- 
lished in 1825, and the whole work in 1845. One great merit of 
the author is the resolute casting aside all the a priori figments of 
his predecessors ; and another lies in his careful and elaborate dis- 
cussion of the historical growth of Individualism, which goes a long 
way towards the establishment of the conclusion, that advance in 
civilisation and restriction of the sphere of Government interference 
have gone hand in hand. J. S. Mill has referred to Dunoyer’s work; 
but later expositors of Individualism ignore him completely, although 
they have produced nothing comparable to the weighty case for the 
restriction of the sphere of government, presented with a force which 
is, not weakened by fanaticism, in the seventh chapter of the ninth 
book of Dunoyer’s work. 

The year 1845 is further marked in the annals of Individualism by 
the appearance of Stirner’s The Individual and his Property," in 
which the author, going back to first principles, after a ruthless 
criticism of both limited Individualism and regimental Socialism, 
declares himself for unlimited Individualism; that ‘is to say, 
Anarchy. Stirner justly points out that ‘natural right’ is nothing 
but natural might. Man, in the state of nature, could know of no 
reason why he should not freely use his powers to satisfy his desires. 


13 Der Einzige und sein Ligenthum, by Max Stirner. I follow the account of the 
contents of the book given by Meyer, Der Emancipationshampf des vierten Standes 
(ed. 2, 1882, pp. 36-44). 
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When men entered into society they were impelled by self-interest. 
Each thought he could procure some good for himself by that pro- 
ceeding; and his natural right to make the most out of the situation 
remained intact. The theory of an express contract, with either 
complete or incomplete surrender of natural rights, is an empty fig- 
ment, nor was there any understanding, except perhaps that each 
would grasp as much as he could reasonably expect to keep. Accord- 
ing to this development of Individualism, therefore, the state of 
nature is not really put an end to by the formation of a polity; 
the struggle for existence is as severe as ever, though its conditions 
are somewhat different. It is a state of war; but instead of the 
methods of the savage who sticks at no treachery, and revels in 
wanton destruction, we have those of modern warfare, with its Red 
Cross ambulances, flags of truce strictly respected, and extermination 
conducted with all the delicate courtesies of chivalry. The rules of 
this refined militancy are called laws, and prudence dictates respect 
for them because, as it is to the advantage of the majority that they 
should be observed, the many have agreed to fall upon any one who 
breaks them; and the many are stronger than the one. Thus the 
sole sanction of law being the will of the majority, which is a mere 
name for a draft upon physical force, certain to be honoured in case 
of necessity ; and ‘absolute political ethics’ teaching us that force 
can confer no rights; it is plain that state-compulsion involves the 
citizen in slavery, as completely as if any other master were the 
compeller. Wherever and whenever the individual man is forced to 
submit to any rules, except those which he himself spontaneously 
recognises to be worthy of observance, there liberty is absent. And 
thus we arrive at the position of the great apostle of anarchy, 
Bakounine, according to whom the liberty of man consists solely in 
this: that ‘he pays obedience to natural laws, because he himself 
admits them to be such, and not because they have been imposed 
upon him from without by any other will, whether divine or human, 
collective or individual.’* Hence it follows that the ‘sovereign 
people ’ worshipped by the great champions of liberty and equality, 
when it dares to impose the ‘ general will’ upon the individual, even 
if that person be in a minority of one, is as brutal a usurper as ever 
exercised monarchical tyranny; and, whether a man shall so much 
as recognise the right of another to the freedom which he himself 
exercises, is to be left to his private judgment. As all property is 
robbery, so is all government from without, tyranny. 

In this country, where the influence of the pedantry of the Absolute 
is so much trammelled by common sense and more or less experience 
of the difference between the nature of things and a priori assump- 
tions, Individualism has, usually, stopped short of the conclusions of 

M4 Dieu et U’Etat, 1881. 
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Stirner and of Bakounine, beyond which, so far as I can see, the 
& priort method can hardly carry its: most hardened practitioner. 
Nevertheless, the ‘party of Individual Liberty,’ of which Mr. Auberon 
Herbert is the spokesman, must, I think, be classified as Anarchist ; ° 
though ‘the definition of their conception of the relations of the 
individual to government looks, at first sight, as if it meant no 
more than limited Individualism. 

Each man and woman are to be free to direct their faculties and their energies 
according to their own sense of what is right and wise, in every direction except 


one. They are not to use their faculties for the purpose of forcibly restraining 
their neighbour from the same free use of his faculties.'® 


And as to Governments— 


They must simply defend the person and property of all persons by whomsoever 
they are assailed,’” 


This, it will be observed, is the dictum of Locke and nothing 
more. 

But, in the application of the theory to practice, Mr. Herbert 
goes a good deal further than ‘even Humboldt or Dunoyer. He 
would do away with all enforced taxation and levying of duties, and 
trust to voluntary payments for the revenue of the State. The 
relations of the sexes and the disposition of property by will are to be 
quite free; traffic of all kinds is to be released from restrictions ; 
state inspection is to be abolished, no less than all hygienic regula- 
tions; state education goes, as a matter of course, and with it all 
state-aided museums, libraries, galleries of art, parks, and pleasure 
grounds. In fact, the functions of government within the State are 
rigidly restricted to the administration of civil and criminal justice, 

But this is not all. Mr. Herbert oversteps the bounds of limited 
Individualism and enters the region of Anarchy, when he says he is 
not quite sure that even this pittance of administrative power is 
strictly justifiable. 


Ido not think that it is possible to find a perfect moral foundation for the 
authority of any Government, be it the Government of an.emperor or a Republic. 
They are all of the nature of a usurpation, though I think, when confined within 
certain exact limits, of a justifiable usurpation.’* 


A ‘justifiable usurpation ’ is something which I can no more con- 
ceive than I can imagine a round square ; it being the nature of usur- 


15 Let me remind the reader that I use ‘anarchy’ in its philosophical sense. 
Heaven forbid that I should be supposed to suggest that Mr. Herbert and his friends 
have the remotest connexion with those too ‘ absolute’ political philosophers who de- 
sire toadd the force of dynamite to that’ of persuasion. It would be as reasonable to 
connect’ Monarchists with murder, on the strength of the proceedings of a Philip the 
Second or a Lewis the Fourteenth. 

16 The Right and Wrong of Compulsion by the State, 1885. 

7 Ibid. p. 33. 18 Thid. p. 22 
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pation, as I imagine, to be unjustifiable. But I presume that what 
is meant is, that, though government has no moral authority, it is 
practically expedient that it should be permitted to exist, if confined 
within very narrow limits. Absolute ethics, in Mr. Herbert’s opinion, 
refuses to acknowledge the right of any government except the 
government of the individual by himself. Therefore I am unable 
to discern any logical boundary between Mr. Herbert’s position and 
that of Bakounine. 

The fact that Individualism, pushed to its logical extreme, must 
end in philosophical anarchy, has not escaped that acute thinker 
and vigorous writer, Mr. Donisthorpe, whose work on Individualism 
is at once piquant, learned, and thoroughgoing—qualities in which 
the writings of speculative philosophers do not always abound. 
I commend Mr. Donisthorpe’s eighth chapter, entitled ‘ A Word for 
Anarchy,’ to those who desire to understand whither the Individualist 
principle, stripped bare of a priori fogs and formulas, and followed 
out to its consequences, lands its supporters. 


Starting from assumptions about the equality of men, their 
natural rights and the social contract, common to so many political 
philosophers of the a priori school, we have been offered the choice of 
two alternative routes. Taking that indicated by Hobbes, Rousseau, 
Mably, and their successors, we have found ourselves committed to 
the further a priori assumption that, when men entered into society, 
they surrendered all their natural rights; and, acknowledging the 
omnipotence of the general will, received back such legal and moral 
obligations aud permissions as the Sovereign might be pleased to 
sanction. Absolute political ethics thus arrived, by a plausible 
logical process, at Regimentation ; that is, a quasi-military organisa- 
tion of society, for the purpose of conquering the general welfare 
by means of that enforced apparent equality which brings about 
the hugest of real inequalities. 

On the other hand, when we took the path pointed out by Locke 
and followed by Liberalism, we made an @ priori assumption of a 
diametrically opposite character. We said that men entering into 
the social contract reserved all their natural rights, except such as it 
was absolutely necessary to yield to government, in order that it 
should exercise its only legitimate function, the defence of the 
liberty and property of the individual. According to this limited 
individualist view, the business of government (except in relation 
to external enemies) is negative; it is to interfere only for the 
purpose of preventing any one citizen from using his liberty in such 
a way as to interfere with the equal liberty of another citizen. 
According to the regimentalist view, on the contrary, the business 


° Individualism: a system of Politics, 1889. 
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of government is not only negative, but also and eminently positive. 
It is the duty of the State to interfere for the' purpose of promoting 
the welfare of society (of which equality is supposed to be a necessary 
condition), however much such interference may restrict individual 
liberty. The final outcome of Regimentation is seen in those extreme 
forms of regimental Socialism which undertake to regulate not only pro- 
duction and consumption, but every detail of human life; that of Indi- 
vidualism is Anarchy, which abolishes collective government and trusts 
to the struggle for existence, modified by such ethical and intellectual 
considerations as may be freely recognised by the individual, for the 
establishment of a social modus vivendi, in which freedom remains 
intact, except so far as it may be voluntarily limited. 

Granting the premisses, I am unable to see that one of these 
lines of argument is any better than the other; and they are mutu- 
ally destructive. But suppose that, not being blinded by any a 
priori cataracts, we use our eyes upon these premisses—what utter 
shams and delusions they show themselves to be! I hope that no 
more need be said about natural rights and the equality of men. 
But there is just as little foundation in fact for the social contract 
and either the limited, or the unlimited, devolution of rights and 
powers which is supposed to have been effected by it. We have 
sadly little definite knowledge of the manner in which polities arose, 
but, if anything is certain, it is that the notion of a contract, 
whether expressed or implied, is by no means an adequate expression 
of the process. 

The most archaic polities of which we have any definite record 
are either families, or federations of families ; and the most doctrinaire 
of political philosophers will hardly be prepared to maintain that the 
family polity was based upon contract between the paterfamilias 
and his wife and children, and arose out of the expressed desire of 
the latter to have their liberty and property protected by their 
governor; or that even any tacit understanding on that subject 
influenced the formation of the family group. In truth, the more 
primitive the condition of a polity, the less is there any trace of 
contract, either expressed or implied, between its members—the 
more common is it to find that neither wife nor child possessed 
either liberty, or property, worth speaking of. The paterfamilias of 
the Aryan stock, at any rate, could say ‘ L’état c’est moi’ with more 
truth than any later monarch. So far from the preservation of 
liberty and property and the securing of equal rights being the chief 
and most conspicuous objects aimed at by the archaic polities of 
which we know anything, it would be a good deal nearer the truth 
to say that they were federated absolute monarchies, the chief pur- 
pose of which was the maintenance of an established Church for the 
worship of the family ancestors. 
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Philosophers, proud of living according to reason, are too apt to 
forget that people who! do not profess’ themselves to be more than 
ordinary men mostly live ‘according ‘to unreason; or what seems 
such to the philosophers. Moderns, who make to themselves meta 
physical teraphim ‘out’ of' the Absolute, the Unknowable, the Un- 
conscious, and ‘the ‘other verbal abstractions whose apotheosis is 
indicated by initial capitals, may find it difficult to imagine that it 
seemed good to ancient men to perform the same theurgic operation 
upon their very concrete but deceased forefathers ; and to believe 
that, unless the Manes were regularly propitiated with a supply of 
such commodities as ghosts can enjoy, they would not only withdraw 
their benevolent protection, but: would make things very unpleasant 
for their descendants and their fellow countrymen. Yet there can 
be little question that this theory lies‘at the foundation of the 
ancient polity ; and that the dominant purpose of its organisation 
was not the preservation of liberty or property, by taking order that 
no man used his freedom in a way to interfere with others’ freedom, 
but the performance of those religious obligations ‘by which the 
good will of the ancestral gods might be secured. Archaic society 
aims, not at the freest possible exercise of rights, but at the 
exactest possible discharge of duties. The most marked inequalities 
and seeming iniquities of ancient law, such as succession in the male 
line, the acknowledgment of agnate blood relationship only, adoption, 
divorce for barrenness, are direct consequences of the religious 
foundation of ancient society. Thus the whole fabric of a prior 
political speculation which we have had under consideration is 
built upon the quicksand of fictitious history. So far as this 
method of establishing their claims is concerned, Regimentation 
and Individwalism—enforced Socialism and Anarchy—are alike out 
of court. 


The comments upon the first three of the series of articles now 
concluded, which have come under my notice, lead me to suspect that 
my purpose in writing them has been somewhat ‘misunderstood. 

They appear to have been regarded by theregimental socialists 
as an onslaught specially directed against their position ; and as’an 
attempt to justify those who, content with the: present, are opposed 
to all endeavours to bring about. any fundamental change in our 
social arrangements. 

Those who have had the patience to follow: méito:the end will, I 
trust, have become aware that my aim has been altogether different. 
Even the best of modern civilisations appears to me to exhibit a 
condition of mankind which neither embodies any worthy ideal ‘nor 
even possesses the merit of stability. I do not hesitate to express the 
opinion, that, if there is no hope of a large improvement of the con- 
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dition of the greater part of the human family ; if it is true that the 
increase of knowledge, the winning of a greater dominion over Nature 
which is its consequence, and the wealth which follows upon that 
dominion, are to make no difference in the extent and the intensity of 
Want, with its concomitant physical and moral degradation, among the 
masses of the people, I should hail the advent of some kindly comet, 
which would sweep the whole affair away, as a desirable consummation. 
What profits it to the human Prometheus that he has stolen the fire of 
heaven to be his servant, and that the spirits of the earth and of the 
air obey him, if the vulture of pauperism is eternally to tear his very 
vitals and keep him on the brink of destruction ? 

Assuredly, if I believed that any of the schemes hitherto proposed 
for bringing about social amelioration were likely to attain their end, 
I should think what remains to me of life well spent in furthering it. 
But my interest in these questions did not begin the day before yes- 
terday ; and, whether right or wrong, it is no hasty conclusion of 
mine that we have small chance of doing wisely in this matter (or 
indeed in any other), unless we think rightly. Further, that we shall 
never think rightly in politics until we have cleared our minds of 
delusions ; and, more especially, of the philosophical delusions which, 
as I have endeavoured to show, have infested political thought for 
centuries. My main purpose has been to contribute my mite towards 
this essential preliminary operation. Ground must be cleared and 
levelled before a building can be properly commenced ; the labour 
of the navvy is as necessary as that of the architect, however much 
less honoured ; and it has been my humble endeavour to grub up those 
old stumps of the a priori, which stand in the way of the very foun- 
dations of a sane political philosophy. To those who think that ques- 
tions of the kind I have been discussing have merely an academic 
interest, let me suggest, once more, that a century ago Robespierre 
and St. Just proved that the way of answering them may have 
extremely practical consequences. 

The task which I set before myself, then, was simply a destruc- 
tive criticism of a priori political philosophy, whether regimental 
or individualistic. But I am aware that the modesty of the purely 
critical attitude is not appreciated as it ought to be. There is a 
prevalent idea that the constructive genius is in itself something 
grander than the critical ; even though the former turns out to have 
merely made a symmetrical rubbish heap in the middle of the road 
of science, which the latter has to clear away before anybody can 
get forward. The critic is told: It is all very well to show that 
this, that, or the other is wrong; what we want to know is, what is 
right ? 

Now, I submit that it is unjust to require a crossing sweeper in 
Piccadilly to tell you the road to Highgate ; he has earned his copper 
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if he has done all he professes to do and cleaned up your immediate 
path. So Ido not think anyone has a claim upon me to make any posi- 
tive suggestions, still less to commit myself to any ambitious schemes 
of social regeneration such as are now as common as blackberries. 
Reading and experience have led me to believe that the results of 
political changes are hardly ever those which their friends hope or 
their foes fear ; and, if I were offered a free hand by Almighty power, 
I should, like Hamlet, shudderingly object to the responsibility of 
attempting to set right a world out of joint. But I may perhaps, 
without presumption, set forth some reflections, germane to the 
subject, which have now and again crossed my mind. 

About this question of government, for example; perhaps it is the 
prejudice of scientific habit, which leads me to think that it might be 
as well to proceed from the known tothe unknown. Most of us, I hope, 
have tried their hands at self-government ; and those who have met 
with any measure of success in that difficult art will, I believe, agree 
with me that safety lies neither in the regimentation of asceticism 
nor in the anarchy of reckless self-seeking, but in a middle course. 
Surely there is a time to submit to guidance and a time to take one’s 
own way at all hazards. 

A good many of us, again, have had practical experience cf the 
government of that elementary polity, a family. In this business, 
the people who fail utterly are, on the one hand, the martinet re- 
gimentalists and, on the other, the parents whose theory of educa- 
tion appears to be that expounded by the elder Mr. Weller, when, if 
I remember rightly, he enlarged upon the advantages which Sam 
had enjoyed by being allowed to roam at will about Covent Garden 
Market, from babyhood upwards. Individualism, pushed to anarchy, 
in the family is as ill-founded theoretically and as mischievous 
practically as it is in the State; while extreme regimentation is a 
certain means of either destroying self-reliance or of maddening to 
rebellion. 

When we turn from the family to the aggregation of families 
which constitutes the State, I do not see that the case is substantially 
altered. The problem of government may be stated to be, What ought 
to be done and what to be left undone by society, as a whole, in order 
to bring about as much welfare of its members as is compatible with 
the natural order of things? And I do not think men will ever solve 
this problem unless they clear their minds, not merely of the notion 
that it can be solved a priori; but unless they face the fact that the 
natural order of things—the order, that is to say, as unmodified by 
human effort—does not tend to bring about what we understand as 
welfare. On the contrary, the natural order tends to the maintenance, 
in one shape or another, of the war of each against all, the result of 
which is not the survival of the morally or even the physically highest, 
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but of that form of humanity, the mortality of which is least under 
the conditions. The pressure of a constant increase of population ° 
upon the means of support must keep up the struggle for existence, 
whatever form of social organisation may be adopted. In fact, it is 
hard to say whether the state of anarchy or that of extreme regi- 
mentation would be the more rapidly effective in bringing any 
society which multiplies without limit to a crisis. 

The cardinal defect of all socialistic schemes appears to me to 
be, that they either ignore this difficulty or try to evade it by 
nonsensical suppositions about increasing the production of vital 
capital ad libitum. Individualism, on the other hand, admitting the 
inevitability of the struggle, is too apt to try to persuade us that it 
is all for our good, as an essential condition of progress to higher 
things. But that is not necessarily true ; the creature that survives 
a free-fight only demonstrates his superior fitness for coping with free- 
fighters—not any other kind of superiority. 

The political problem of problems is how to deal with over-popu- 
lation, and it faces us on all sides. I have heard a great deal about 
the tyranny of capital. No doubt it is true that labour is dependent 
on capital. No doubt if, out of a thousand men, one holds and can 
keep all the capital,” the rest are bound to serve him or die. But if, 
on this ground, labour may be said to be the slave of capital, it would 
be equally just to say that capital is the slave of labour. A naked 
millionaire, with a chest full of specie, might be set down in the 
middle of the best agricultural estate in England; but unless some- 
body would work for him, he would probably soon perish from cold 
and hunger, having previously lost everything for lack of protection. 
The state of things attributed to the tyranny of the capitalist might 
be far more properly ascribed to the self-enslavement of the wage 
earners. It is their competition with one another which makes his 
strength. 

Over-population has two sources: one internal by generation, one 
external by immigration. Theoretically, the elimination of Want is 
possible by the arrest of both, in such a manner as to restrict the 
population of any area to the number capable of being fed by the 
agricultural produce of that area ; the manufacturing and professional 
population being kept down to a number equal to the difference be- 
tween the necessary agricultural and the total permissible population. 
A polity of this kind might be self-supporting, and there need be no 
poverty in it, except such as arose from moral delinquencies or un- 
avoidable calamities. 

This is, substantially, the plan of the ‘ Closed Industrial State’? 
set forth by Fichte; and,so far as I can see, there is no other social 


# Using the term in its more restricted sense. 
21 Der geschlossene Handelsstaat. 1800. 
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arrangement by which Want can be permanently eliminated. For if 
‘ either unrestricted generation or unrestricted immigration is per- 
mitted ; orif any considerable proportion of the industrial population 
is allowed to depend for its food upon foreign sources, pauperism be- 
comes imminent—in the first case, by the competition of the native 
and the imported workers with one another ; in the second case, by the 
competition in the market of foreign industries of the same nature. 

I offer no opinion whether Fichte’s Utopia is practically realisable 
or not. That about which I have a very strong opinion is, that 
political speculators who, while ignoring these conditions, promise a 
millennium of equality and fraternity, are reckoning sadly without 
their host, or rather hostess, Dame Nature. 

T. H. Huxtey. 
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‘THat which never dies, I know, is the judgment of a dead man.’ 
In these simple words our Hévamdl expresses the value of the 
judgment of history. The past appeals to the justice of the future. 
History is the answer, but generations pass away before the final 
verdict can be given. Not until the clamour of contemporary admi- 
ration or censure is silenced, not until the heart has ceased to beat, 
not until adulation can no longer attract and calumny is of no avail, 
not until then is the hour of-historical judgment at hand; and 
out of the clouds of prejudice and misconstruction rises at last the 
brilliant sun of truth. But although under its effect perception 
becomes clearer and views are enlarged, the difficulty of coming to a 
just verdict is great, as it must not be based on assumptions, but 
demands a proper understanding of the conditions and bent of a par- 
ticular age. The judgment of which the Hdvamdl speaks is one 
demanding an unprejudiced and also merciful view, founded upon a 
clear and unbiassed conception of a past age, and the forces and in- 
dividuals that predominated during that age. 

Every age has its heroes, who seem, so to speak, to constitute the 
embodiment of its drift and aspirations. Such men cannot be 
measured by the ordinary standard. When history adjudges upon 
their achievements it must do sco as a whole, and not piecemeal. 
That would leave but little to cherish and venerate in our heroes, 
of whom Charles the Twelfth is one. 

The memory of Charles the Twelfth is dear to every Swede, his 
name famous throughout the world, his history rich in eventful 
vicissitudes, and his personality and qualities have been variously 
judged ; therefore it is with feelings of veneration not unmingled 
with trepidation that I venture to attempt to delineate the true 
character of the Lion King of the North. 


With the beginning of the sixteenth century dawned a new era. 
New powerful forces awoke to life within political as well as religious 
spheres and stamped the future destiny of the world. The feudalism 
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of the middle ages had long since seenits palmy days. Its historical 
réle was played out, like an old knight who, with stumbling gait, 
is approaching nearer and nearer to the grave, rich in honour and 
memories, but tired of life, helpless, and heavy with sin. The Refor- 
mation, which acknowledged the free right of thought, was as hostile 
to secular feudalism as to spiritual. On the main continent of 
Europe, where feudalism predominated to such an extent that an 
independent agrarian class did not exist, the new order of things 
resulted generally in the creation of princely states or the formation 
of certain mighty free commercial towns. The former was followed 
by the establishment of a numerous influential and strictly disciplined 
bureaucracy, whilst the latter, as a rule, were accompanied by com- 
munal oppression under the cloak of republican forms of govern- 
mnent. 

In those countries where Protestantism was victorious the spiritual 
aristocracy was crushed, and before long also the secular. In 
Germany alone some of the most powerful feudal lords succeeded in 
gaining an independence which has been first shaken in our days, 
but more often the less important were soon suppressed. In England 
the aristocracy became an important factor in the new régime, which, 
fortunately for that kingdom, was founded in the seventeenth century, 
and which, favoured both by the situation of the country and the temper 
of the people, developed itself in a most remarkable manner. In 
France, on the other hand, where amongst the movements of the new 
age the religious must be reckoned the principal, the centralising 
autocracy assumed its most pronounced form. An outward hollow 
reconciliation between the different sects of religion having been 
established, the work of centralisation increased. The work of Henry 
the Fourth and Sully, already prepared by Louis the Eleventh, 
was continued with persevering directness by the important men 
who afterwards piloted the ship of state, so that at last Louis 
the Fourteenth could raise his mighty throne on the ruins of 
feudal France and thence send forth the world-famed dictum: 
*L’état c’est moi,’ in which is in reality expressed his own state- 
craft as well as the political creed of the age which bears his 
name. 

As to Sweden, we find that, although certain conditions, especially 
during the last years of the seventeenth and the first years of the 
eighteenth century, decidedly resembled those existing in France, our 
country had experienced a social development very unlike that of 
other countries in Europe, and that with us a social life had grown 
up which faithfully reflected the peculiar traits of Swedish national 
temper. Thus the individual sense of independence found a reflection 
in a class of freehold farmers which has never been so suppressed as 
to cease making itself felt in opposition to the other powers in 
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the community. The temper of the people counteracted, just as 
much as the climate and position, the foundation of such great and 
powerful centres of commerce which in Germany and Italy created 
communities with independent constitutions, extensive connections, 
and great wealth. A poor soil was not favourable to the feudal system, 
which requires large and rich domains in order to prosper, but the 
system itself was resisted by the free-born peasantry, who therein 
saw a danger to their future, and who therefore became one of the 
most faithful if not always disinterested allies of the monarchy. 
The power of the Catholic Church in Sweden, although great, 
was never equal to that exercised in countries nearer Rome. All 
conditions were simpler, the social chains fewer, although not 
weaker. 

Thus Sweden was saved from any sudden revolution. In the 
union of Calmar' lay a deep and grand idea, but, alas, badly expressed, 
and yet worse applied ; therefore it failed in its object. The specific 
Swedish consciousness of a distinct nationality may with reason be 
said to have taken deep root during this period, and caused the most 
striking events in Swedish history. The first Wasa king founded 
his throne upon this national, consciousness awakened to life; he 
found protection and help in the province of Dalcarlia, where the in- 
dependence of the freehold farmers, particularly favoured by local 
conditions and the temper of the people, had maintained itself 
best, and he built his throne from the fragments of that of the 
union-king, Christian the Second, with the swords and by the voices 
of the Swedish people. Both Gustavus Wasa and his successors 
certainly obtained, like the monarchs of France, an increase of 
power, and this was necessary; but the national strength which 
asserted itself in Sweden became the safeguard of liberty, and to 
the honour of our greatest rulers be it said that they were them- 
selves the foremost representatives of our national life and character. 
‘Swedish history is its kings,’ says our great poet Geijer truly; and 
these words have another and, to my mind, a far better meaning 
than those of Louis the Fourteenth quoted above. The greatness of 
Sweden externally was gained by grand feats of arms, as its regenera- 
tion internally was the outcome of religious as well as_ political 
reformation. 

It deserves to be remembered that the nobility, through coura- 
geous conduct and official skill, understood how to create for itself 
a political position due to personal merits, and which has been 
preserved to the present day. Maybe the leaders within the party 
hoped, through distinguished services under the standards, to regain 
some day the power which even the nobility of the North in the 
medizval age strove to attain. Two lengthy regencies, with distin- 


1 The union of the three Scandinavian countries under one crown. 
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guished statesmen belonging to the most eminent families in the 
land at the head of affairs, the reign of a splendour-loving queen, 
and the incessant wars which called the male regents to service out- 
side the country, favoured such a plan, and at the period of Charles 
the Eleventh attaining his majority the goal seemed indeed near at 
hand. In power and wealth, in statesmanship and territorial position, 
our most eminent noble families fully equalled those of Germany. 
The Swedish Councillors of State demanded and were admitted to 
rank with the princely Elector of Germany, and were, moreover, re- 
lated to Swedish as well as to foreign princely houses. The nobility 
held a large portion of Swedish soil, and through the exemption from 
taxation of their privileged land the burden upon the rest of the soil 
became the more heavy, and the entire fiscal system of the country 
was threatened with collapse. The agrarian class was running a 
greater danger still, the feudal lords, like implacable creditors, 
threatening by law and by sword to subdue all other classes of the 
community. Fortunately the national monarchy was sufficiently 
strong and wise to raise a barrier against this attempt to guide our 
social development into such a dangerous channel. Sweden obtained 
in Charles the Eleventh her Louis the Fourteenth before it was too 
late, just as she had in Charles the Ninth her Louis the Eleventh 
only at a period when the progress of the country had proceeded far 
enough to permit the people to assert itself by the side of the 
Crown. In truth, Providence has clearly watched over the Swedish 
people. 

The curtailing of the power of the feudal lords by Charles the 
Eleventh was necessary, but the execution was cruel and far too 
severe. He founded upon the ruins of the federally disposed landed 
aristocracy a faithful and loyal bureaucratic hierarc hy, and was, for the 
settlement of the shaken and disturbed conditions of state and for the 
introduction of the new political régime, invested by the people’s repre- 
sentatives with a power and authority which were in reality despotic. 
Every one considered that a despotic monarchy was now necessary to 
consolidate the new political order of things ; it may be said truly that 
the king of the realms was chosen dictator by his subjects, in order 

‘that, even with a temporary sacrifice of popular liberty, he might 
guard and advance the conditions upon which their future existence 
and progress depended. 

To the honour of Charles the Eleventh be it said that he wielded 
his great powers solely for the good of the State, and never to his 
personal benefit, and the best proof of his wisdom is that, in spite of 
his unlimited powers, he often consulted the Estates. Charles was not 
remarkably gifted by nature; his education, too, had been neglected ; 
but the evidence of his statesmanlike and beneficent reign remains, 
and provinces gloriously defended by him in the hour of danger still 
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belong to the Swedish Crown, whilst others far more dearly acquired 
have been lost for ever. At his death he left the country in a state 
such as it had not enjoyed since the days of Gustavus Wasa, and 
which it did not again attain till under the rule of my grandfather 
and father, Charles John (Bernadotte) and Oscar the First. A well- 
filled treasury, an incorruptible judiciary, extensive trade with the 
most distant parts of the globe, a reorganised and well-equipped 
army, and a strong able navy, which nearly ruled the Baltic—such 
are the fruits of the reign of this ruler.? 

He had, moreover, consolidated the position of Sweden as a 
great Power. Every foreign State bid for our friendship, and 
Sweden was able to act with weight as arbiter at the general peace 
congress of Ryswick, summoned thereto by the unanimous voice of 
conflicting parties.’ 

Our frontiers were never more extended than at this period. 
Maybe they could not be called natural frontiers in the modern 
sense of the word, but they were certainly proof of power and means 
of influence. Through the treaties of Stolbowa and Brémsebro, the 
treaty of Westphalia, and the treaties of Roskilde and Oliwa, Sweden 
had obtained acknowledgment.of her rights to the possessions on the 
Continent won by the sword, as well as to the provinces of Scania, 
Blekinge, Halland, and Bohus in the Scandinavian peninsula. She 
had obtained duty free right of way through the Sound, right to have 
a voice in the internal affairs of Germany, and was looked upon as 
the protectress of the threatened Protestants. In strong opposition to 
Denmark, the only other Power having possessions of consequence on 
the Baltic and a fleet upon that sea comparable with our own, Sweden 
held the foremost position as guarantor of Holstein, with the ducal 

2 It is well known and fully admitted that this was the army with which Charles 
the Twelfth effected his remarkable exploits of war. It should be, but is not, known, 
too, that the great creation of Charles the Eleventh—the navy—had a large share 
in the astounding progress of the former in his earlier campaigns. And I cannot 
here refrain from drawing attention to the great advantages reaped by Sweden when 
possessing a Government which has justly valued and developed our navy. There 
are three monarchs who have particularly watched over the navy, viz.: Gustavus 
Wasa, Charles the Eleventh, and Gustavus the Third, and through. their care the 
results were: Under Gustavus Wasa that Swedish commerce flourished for the first 
time, and that the old, long-forgotten Viking land again became known and honoured ; 
under Charles the Eleventh that the predominating power of Sweden in the north, 
and acknowledged right of voice inthe political affairs of Europe, through her mastery 
of the Baltic, became consolidated and rose to its highest points; finally, under Gus- 
tavus the Third, that Sweden, in spite of many unfortunate circumstances, could single- 
handed hold her own in the war against powerful Russia, the only war since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century from which the country emerged without loss 
of territory. Such teachings of history should not be buried in oblivion. 

® Among the latter France declared, through her envoy in Stockholm, that she 
desired no other changes in the treaties of Westphalia and Viumweg than those which 
the King of Sweden himself should deem advantageous. 
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house of which the Swedish royal family was closely allied by mar- 
riage, and finally, through the alliance of Charles the Eleventh with 
the Danish Princess Ulrica Eleonora, a question was left open to 
the future which might be answered by a second union of Calmar 
under conditions far more advantageous to Sweden than those of 
the first. 

Such, then, we find the inheritance to which Prince Charles was 
born in Stockholm Palace at dawn of the 17th of June, 1682. 

His birth was greeted with joy by the whole country, and various 
remarkable signs were said to have been manifest around his cradle— 
the cradle which to the present day constitutes one of the costliest 
historical treasures of the royal house of Sweden. The portents were 
believed by the populace, who therefore thought that a shining fu- 
ture was in store for the little princelet, who inspired general hopes. 
His first years passed in the care of a pattern mother, Ulrica 
Eleonora, who instilled in his young mind that fear of God, justice, and 
purity of living, which afterwards distinguished the youth and the 
man. When four years of age the prince obtained as his governor 
Count Eric Lindskéld, and soon afterwards, as his tutor, the distin- 
guished professor of oratory at Upsala, Norcopeusis, afterwards raised 
to the nobility in the name of Nordenthelm, an honour which, it is 
said, Charles himself solicited of his parents. 

Charles the Eleventh, who had himself experienced the evils of a 
neglected education, watched incessantly over the tuition of his son. 
His progress was rapid in most things, particularly in history, mathe- 
matics, and the classics. His gifted nature was early developed, and he 
was with justice considered a child endowed with a quick perception 
and a bright intelligence. Unfortunately, the plan of education was 
not permitted to be carried out undisturbed, for in 1693 death claimed 
his tender-hearted and pious mother, after a life in which a deep 
sense of duty, nobility of character and affection were the distin- 
guishing traits, but who had experienced but little of pleasure and 
gratitude from others. With Ulrica Eleonora a good angel dis- 
appeared from the side of Charles. The venerable Nordenhjelm 
soon also followed the queen into the grave, whither Lindskéld 
had already journeyed, and in whose place as governor Count 
Nils Gyldenstolpe was chosen whilst councillor of the chancellery. 
Thomas Polus succeeded Nordenhjelm, without, however, fully filling 
his place. Charles’s sorrow over the loss of his mother was so deep 
and violent that it seriously affected his health, and soon after her 
funeral he was attacked by a violent fever which threatened his life. 
Youth and his robust constitution were, however, victorious, his de- 
velopment soon proceeding as before, and already at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen he is described as boasting that manly and tall appearance 
which is so pleasing to the Swedish eye. Warlike games now became 
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his favourite occupation, that excellent officer Stuart undertaking his 
instruction in military science. The prince was often permitted to 
follow his father on his journeys and reviews around the country, and 
attended also for a time the lectures at the University of Upsala. 
Everywhere he gained the affections of the people. At the begin- 
ning of 1697 he was prepared by Bishop Berzelius for confirmation, 
but did not receive the Holy Communion until the day after his 
father’s death. 

Ov the 14th of April, 1697, Charles the Twelfth ascended, in 
virtue of his inheritance, the kingly throne of Sweden, being then 
fourteen years and ten months of age. In accordance with the testa- 
ment of his father, made immediately after the death of Queen 
Eleonora, the regency was, until the son attained a ‘ maturer ’ age, 
to be composed of five regents, with the dowager-queen of Charles 
the Tenth as president. The regency was to be consulted in all 
affairs of state, detailed injunctions being given as to its mode of 
procedure. Only one stipulation was wanting, though a very impor- 
tant one, namely, the ‘age of maturity’ of the king. The whole 
regency was therefore a misfortune, and its political functions 
evaporated entirely in intrigues, the sole aims of which were to gain 
the favour of the king and security from future reproaches. However, 
Charles soon began to make his personal will felt, in spite of a weak 
grandmother and vacillating regents. Among the latter, the presi- 
dent, Count Bengt Oxenstierna, must be said to have possessed the 
greatest weight and authority ; but his position was not undisputed. 
The parties were sharply divided, particularly upon foreign policy. 
Between France and the naval Powers a combat was waged in 
the Swedish council, in which flattery, money, and intrigue played 
alternate parts in rapid succession ; in fact, the scant information 
vouchsafed us of those times seems indisputably to indicate that cer- 
tain Swedish statesmen were not proof against the temptation of 
gold, against which at the present day we boast of steel armour. 
But, however we may regret all abuses, it would not be just to throw 
the whole blame upon the form of government. We must above 
all things remember the different views then prevailing, views which 
a subsequent century, with all its so-called freedom and enlighten- 
ment, has been unable to shake—ay, which it has rather seemed to 
favour. 

A third party, the Danish, had been formed of the men most 
dissatisfied with the curtailing of the power of the nobility, which at 
first laboured secretly for a Danish succession, but which, upon dis- 
covering its impotence, joined the ‘French’ party, and thereby 
gave it a decided ascendency, in spite of the opposition of the 
dowager-queen and Oxenstierna. At the head of this party were 
the regents Christoffer Gyllenstjerna, Fabian Wrede, and Wallen- 
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stedt, supported by the king’s governor, Gyldenstolpe, and other 
leading public men. 

Distaste of government by aristocracy in general, but more par- 
ticularly the apparent weakness of the regency, made the. latter 
very unpopular in the country, and heightened the yearnings of the 
nation for a young, resolute, and quick ruler, and the leaders of .the 
various political parties became anxious to turn this feeling to account 
for the advancement of their plans. The consequences were not long 
in coming. They were accelerated by several accidental events 
—a general famine, the like of which the country had not wit- 
nessed for very many years, threatening aspects respecting the 
peace of Europe—although the torch of war had but just been ex- 
tinguished—and, finally, a horrible palace fire, the mystery of which 
produced an almost superstitious depression among the people. On 
the last-named occasion the youthful Charles had for the first time 
an opportunity of exhibiting proof of that resoluteness and presence 
of mind which never afterwards deserted him. ‘His popularity 
gained still more therefrom, and when reluctantly quitting the ruins 
of his father’s burning castle, the threshold of which he should never 
cross again, he might, in the din of the popular acclamations, have 
heard the prophecy of those great events which were shortly to 
influence his destiny so deeply. 

The Estates had been summoned to attend the funeral of the 
late king. This, at all events, was the ostensible reason, though 
every one predicted that something important, though undefined, 
would be the outcome of its meeting. . The peers and the nobility 
also assembled in unprecedented numbers, and upon the election 
of presidents, the French party, which appeared most to favour an 
immediate declaration of age of the king, was victorious. Intrigues 
began at once, but they afford nothing of interest. Of, any actual 
plan or leaders to carry into effeet the declaration of sovereignty 
there were none, although the subsequently so influential Count 
Piper was designated as an ardent. party chief. And why any plans, 
leaders, or secret understandings ? Most were agreed upon the maiu 
question, or appeared to be. Events evolved themselves, and: with 
remarkable rapidity. It was in the forenoon of the 18th of Novem- 
ber that the word was for the. first time uttered in the assembiy of 
nobles. The few cautious ones were outvoted, silenced, and even 
jeered at. A deputation was at once despatched to the Government, 
which happened to be assembled, ;.Fabian Wrede was the only one 
who manifested any hesitation, all the remaining regents, as. well as 
the dowager-queen, acquiescing gladly. A-meeting was fixed.at. the 
assembly of nobles for the same afternoon; and the commoners,..of 
whom nobody appears to have thought before, were then summoned 
thither. Deputations of the latter: met, the subject -was. discussed 
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openly, but only the clergy warned against haste, and displayed a 
reluctance which the impartial historian must call ‘ respect for the 
law.’ 

As already said, the age of maturity was not fixed in the testament 
of Charles the Eleventh ; maybe this was done purposely, to leave room 
for such interpretation as the development of events might demand; 
but, according to immemorial custom, and by a resolution of the Estates 
of 1604, a Swedish king should attain his majority at the age of eigh- 
teen, and Charles the Twelfth was but fifteen. However, it happened 
now, as is generally the case in the moment of party excitement, the 
storm of acclamation silenced every voice of hesitation. No time for 
consideration was allowed. The same afternoon all Estates met at 
the House of Nobles. The nobility were very numerous, and, rising 
to a man, threw their hats into the air, shouting with enthusiasm, 
‘Vivat rex Carolus!’ This was their whole deliberation. Burghers 
and peasant» joined willingly in the cry. The clergy were shattered, 
only a few of tneir representatives being present. On the follow- 
ing day this Estate met, when some prudent words were uttered, 
but what was done could not be undone. The marshal of the realm, 
at the head of the Estates in assembly, obtained the desired audience 
between six and seven o’clock in the evening, and exhorted the king 
on their behalf to at once assume the reins of government, promising, 
in the name of the entire people, adherence and obedience, with offer 
of goods, life, and blood if necessary, an offer which it must be admitted 
they redeemed to the last. The king answered ‘ Yes,’ and promised, 
with the help of God and in the name of Jesus, to assume the govern- 
ment. 

Thus, in the short space of hardly ten hours, this remarkable 
revolution was effected. It may be considered the ‘ political Narva’ 
of Charles the Twelfth. To us, who look on these events through 
the vista of the past and without painful feelings, it must seem that 
it would have been more fortunate, both for Sweden and himself, if 
he had risen to full sovereignty ina less hasty and revolutionary 
manner. The Lion King might will have been afforded time to 
gather his strength, and the young mind} to mature for the great 
calls that were soon to be made upon both. But the populace 
had, as usual, no thought beyond the hour of joy and advantage, 
and under jubilation from high and low Charles the Twelfth, on 
the 29th of November, in plenwm plenorum, assumed the govern- 
ment. 

Upon this the meeting of the Estates was in reality closed, 
although sittings took place for some weeks afterwards, so that the 
representatives of the nation were able before they separated to grace 
the royal obsequies of Charles the Eleventh as well as the crowning 
of his youthful son Charles the Twelfth. 
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That a lad like Charles the Twelfth could have no great inclina- 
tion at first for the more serious sides of administration was only 
natural. And how he, with the ardour of his age, indulged in 
warlike games, daring bear-hunts, forced riding-matches in the com- 
pany of youths of his own age, is too well known for recapitulation 
here. It has been asserted that his brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Holstein, from ignoble motives, encouraged these reckless exploits, in 
order that one of them might end in a vacancy of the throne, and 
for this reason the duke was looked upon with disfavour by the 
people. 

It is, however, less known, strange to say, that the king soon 
changed his conduct. Without renouncing his manly pursuits, he 
by degrees separated himself from the more intimate companions of 
his brother-in-law, and began to devote longer time to the duties of a 
regent, and this some while before the breaking of the storm which 
was soon to ravage the North. 

The policy of neutrality and the prudent administration of the 
father had already long before increased the influence and respect of 
Sweden in Europe, but had also increased the jealousy of the neighbour- 
ing Powers. Russia had for some years been governed by the famous 
ruler who was destined to found the greatness of that country in large 
measure at our expense. In the electoral kingdom of Poland, the Saxon 
Elector Augustus, in spite of the labours of France in favour of the 
Prince de Conti, had succeeded in gaining the crown, which, however, 
afforded him more lustre than power. The land of the great Bran- 
denburger was silently preparing for its coming task in the history of 
the world, and Denmark, at that time our implacable foe, was brood- 
ing upon revenge for the loss of her provinces. 

When the rulers of these countries beheld Sweden governed by 
a monarch hardly out of his teens and of age before his time, whose 
thoughts and life, moreover, were only occupied in wild, reckless, 
and dangerous pursuits, and within whose domains many causes 
for fermentation existed, they deluded themselves by the hope that. 
our country would fall an easy prey to their combined forces. There 
were not wanting traitors who fanned these hopes. The Liefland 
nobility, harshly and unwisely treated by the Swedish Government, 
obtained at the Russian as well as at the Polish Court treasonable 
connections who naturally exaggerated the dissatisfaction of the 
country. 

The reprehensible manner in which Tsar Peter and King Augustus 
—Charles’s own nephew—treated him, although not wanting a counter- 
part in history, was at variance with all Charles’s ideas of honour and 
morality, and fostered a deep aversion in his heart which strongly 
influenced his subsequent actions; for be it remembered that only 
three days before concluding an offensive alliance with King Augustus, 
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Tsar Peter signed a treaty of amity with Charles, demanding and 
obtaining at the same time a supply of ordnance from our honourable 
and trusting hero, whilst barely a fortnight previously King Augustus 
had despatched an embassy to Stockholm offering Charles his con- 
gratulations on his accession to the throne. Although just as 
hastily disposed, the careful Brandenburger Court remained neutral, 
whereas the Danish king secretly entered the alliance, at the same 
time protesting most loudly his friendship for Charles, his blood re- 
lation. Under this mask of hypocrisy three mighty States were pre- 
paring themselves for an attack upon our country and its beardless 
king. Without a moment’s warning or declaration of war they 
threw off the mask and unsheathed their swords, certain of victory. 
But they had reckoned without their host in Charles the Twelfth 
and his Swedes. 

Upon the receipt of the unexpected news simultaneously 
from all the frontiers of the land, a thrill of alarm shot through 
the whole nation. ll parties were instantly united in the love 
for their country, and with a few quick and mighty strokes of 
his paws the irritated Swedish lion felled his antagonists to the 
earth. 

That Charles first turned his forces against Denmark was un- 
doubtedly wise, for this foe was nearest and could with difficulty be 
assisted. Rapidly Charles prepared his fleet under the command of 
Rear-admiral Hans Wachtmeister, ordered the nearest regiments 
down into Scania, and departed himself on the 12th of April, 1700, 
from his capital, which, alas! he was never to behold again. 

The Danish king had withdrawn the principal portion of his 
army to Schleswig, whither he himself had also gone. Most probably 
he flattered himself with the hope of crushing the Duke of Holstein 
and his few Swedish auxiliary troops before Seeland was threatened. 
But he had to pay dearly for this carelessness. When the Swedish 
fleet entered the Sound from the south simultaneously with the 
appearance of an English and a Dutch squadron at the northern end 
to assist Sweden, the Danish fleet did not venture out. In the dis- 
trict around Malmé there were, upon the king’s arrival, only some 
6,000 men, but the saving of time was far more important than a 
few thousand men. An inspiration which bore the stamp of great- 
ness dictated the decision of the youthful general. His fleet having 
mastery of the Sound, he, quick as lightning, throws his few regi- 
ments across, landing at Humlebiick, a little fishing village just 
south of Elsinore. He himself wades ashore from the boats, unable 
to reach land at the head of his guards, and hearing, for the first time, 
the bullets of the enemy whiz past him, fired by youthful heroism, he 
exclaims, with prophetic enthusiasm, ‘This shall henceforth be my 
music !’ 
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He is victorious almost without shedding blood. He strikes with 
terror the Danish Government, and gains at the same time, through 
his noble conduct and the severe discipline of his troops, the sym- 
pathies of the population of Seeland. Not only with admiration but 
with affection they greet the son of their good and beloved Ulrica. 
To the many deputations waiting upon him in his camp he answers 
with modest assurance, ‘ What I have done I have been driven to, 
but you may now rest assured that from this day I shall be the 
staunchest friend of yonr kind.’ And he does not only say so, but 
acts equally chivalrously. He grants an armistice before the very 
walls of Copenhagen. He demands not an inch of land from the 
king who has just raised his sword against him, and who, before 
a month is over, has thus to sue to him; we are told to con- 
sider the subsequent peace as the ‘ adjustment of a misunderstanding’ 
between Denmark and Holstein. The direct interest of Sweden are 
not affected by it. We may well ask with one of our most gifted 
historians, ‘ Was there but a blind thirst for warlike distinction, and 
no feeling of peaceful greatness at the bottom of this nature who 
thus seals his first victory?’ Wecan well understand the enthusiasm 
evoked among the just Swedish people over such an action, in which 
the most high-minded nobleness of character and the most heroic 
force were blended ; and this in a youth of eighteen! 

From the joys over his success both king and nation were, how- 
ever, called to serious cares. It was whispered, not without appre- 
hension, ‘ Against whom are our arms to be directed next?’ King 
Augustus was undoubtedly the one who had first broken the peace, 
but his attack upon Liefland had failed, thanks to the watchful 
and experienced warrior field-marshal, Eric Dahlberg. On the other 
hand, Tsar Peter was a far more dangerous enemy, both through his 
personal qualities and the magnitude of his forces ; whilst behind him 
stood the most numerous nation in Europe, which had substantial 
advantages to gain at the expense of Sweden. Charles did not even 
confide his plans to his nearest friend. Prominent men of action do 
not generally talk much of their plans, whilst the treacherous conduct 
of which the three monarchs had been guilty towards Sweden had 
fostered in the young king a keen desire to keep secret the aim of 
every pending action. And here we have one of the most distinguish- 
ing traits in the character of our hero. He evaded all questions and 
representations for peace from the foreign envoys, accelerating 
the embarkation of his army at Carlshamn. Without giving the 
enemy time for action, ay, before he even knew the result of the 
Danish campaign, his troops landed at Pernau, and stood in the heart 
of Esthland, hastening to the aid of Narva, hotly pressed by the 
Russians. 

I need not enlarge here upon that remarkable battle, where a 
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handful of our ancestors against many times their number gained 
one of the most complete victories of which history tells. The actual 
fight consisted in the storming of the earthworks, hastily thrown up 
by the enemy, with which he attempted to protect his siege works 
threatened in the rear. Although at first glance this might seem to 
hinder progress, it was not so. The Russian forces, very raw and 
badly organised, were far too much extended, and as one division had 
to be turned towards the town to prevent a sortie, it could be but of 
little assistance to the other. An opportune snowstorm hid the two 
small Swedish columns of attack, and the surprise was complete, the 
number of prisoners taken being so great that our troops were 
insufficient and too exhausted to guard them. The king gave them 
their liberty the next day. The trophies were as numerous as 
glorious, among them being a large number of the very Swedish guns 
recently presented tothe Tsar. The news of the victory spread far and 
wide, and the memory of it willlive among us forever. Yet still that 
Narva day, in spite of the lustre it shed upon Sweden and Charles 
the Twelfth, was not a lucky day for either. The victory, although 
dearly purchased, was too miraculous and too easily won, and fostered 
a contempt for the antagonist which bore evil fruit. The great 
Tsar saw through his opponent, whilst at the same time admiring 
him. From his own reverses and the character of his enemy he 
learnt a valuable lesson, by which he understood how to benefit, and 
although the benefit was at our expense, justice cannot deny him 
this honour. 

Several voices at the Swedish headquarters were raised in favour 
of continuing the campaign against Russia, and nothing seemed, 
indeed, more natural. King Augustus, frightened by the rapid suc- 
cessive news of misfortune from the theatres of war, desired and sued 
for peace, and it is most probable that the Tsar, vanquished and 
deserted by both his allies, would also have been compelled to sheathe 
the sword. It would, indeed, seem as if the guardian angel of Sweden 
at that moment raised its warning hand before the youthful hero 
king so favoured by fortune. With one foot already in the grave, 
the chancellor of- the realm, Bengt Oxenstierna, entreated the king 
to listen to the proposals for peace following such a splendid victory. 
The king’s favourite and influential companion, Count Piper, also 
supported this advice; but’neither of them was listened to. The 
third enemy was as yet not vanquished by the sword. Two 
reasons may ‘have ‘determined Charles's decisions—first, his anger 
at King Augustus’s treachery, particularly as he considered him the 
real instigator of the whole plot ; and, secondly, apprehension that if 
he at once accepted their promises of peace, his enemies, now for the 
time conquered, would again attack him at the first opportune 
moment. The latter reason is particularly emphasised by some 
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of his eulogists. Without denying the weight of this argument, and 
bearing in mind that a vanquished foe never accepts a forced peace 
with good grace, and generally nourishes the hope of some day having 
his revenge, we must remember that, nevertheless, prudence may 
counsel the victor to accept terms. We must further remember that, 
two of the allies having been completely beaten, and the third beg- 
ging for peace, the union between them was broken, and the for- 
merly united conspirators were accusing each other of want of sin- 
cerity. A fresh alliance was therefore hardly possible. The first 
reason was a purely personal one, weighing much, maybe most, with 
Charles, inasmuch as his character, his education, as well as the mode 
of government of his kingdom, led him undoubtedly to consider his 
own personal feelings in the first instance, never mind what caution 
prompted. Whatever the reasons may have been, the consequences 
were calamitous. The dice of war once cast, many and many a year 
of sorrow and suffering had to pass by, and much blood to be shed, 
before peace once more reigned in the North. 

In the course of the year 1700 Sweden had succeeded in gathering 
and organising all her forces. In Liefland there stood before the next 
campaign 16,000 cavalry and 28,500 infantry troops.‘ At the begin- 
ning of December 1700, the king with a portion of his forces marched 
southwards. The general opinion was that the object was Courland, 
where some Saxon troops were stationed ; but shortly afterwards, to 
the surprise of every one, the king went into winter quarters in the 
south of Liefland. The enemy thus obtained a respite whilst the 
Swedish arms rested. Russia and Poland again concluded a compact, 
but Denmark, with which country peace had been fully concluded, 
did not join it. This is characteristic of the situation. King 
Augustus was able by intrigue and promises for the moment ‘to 
strengthen his party in Poland; but Charles was not idle, devoting 
his time during the winter diligently to affairs of state and the 
exercise and hardening of his soldiers. 

When Midsummer 1701 was past, he first struck his camp, and 
entered Courland with an army of about 20,000 men. The passage 
of the river Diirna, hotly contested by the Saxon field-marshal Steinau, 
was effected with skill and courage, and the beaten enemy retreated into 
Poland. But Charles did not follow them up. He marched slowly 
along the borders of Lithallen, as if hesitating about taking the de- 
cisive step, although fully and irrevocably decided upon in his heart— 
a decision from which neither the humble representatives of Augustus, 
nor the prayers of the lovely Aurora Koénigsmark, nor proposals of 


* At home were left about 20,000 men of all arms, whilst in Pomerania, Wismar, 
and Bremen were also located as many. The total force of all arms was about 
90,000 men, half being under the command of Charles, although spread along the 
whole eastern frontier. 
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mediation from foreign envoys, nor the warnings of his chief generals 
or councillors, could sway him. The crown of Polend—behold the 
prize of victory! 

Internal dissension in that unhappy country seemed to encourage 
Charles’s plans, which were further strengthened by the memory of 
the irresistible arms of his grandfather and the dissatisfaction of 
the nation towards the Saxon Elector foisted upon them. The rich 
and influential family at Sapieharnes, whose arrogance and thirst for 
power Augustus attempted to curtail, openly declared in favour of 
Charles, whilst other influential and prominent men in Poland also 
contributed by their complaints to the cause of Charles, and finally 
many a band of soldiers deserted to him from the Polish army. All 
these causes egged Charles on to an undertaking upon which opinions 
are divided, but upon the final results of which, as regards our country, 
there can be only one. 

In March 1702 the Swedish army entered Poland, rapidly nearing 
the heart of the country. Warsaw was captured without resistance, 
the Assembly shattered and pursued by the Swedes. King Augustus 
fled southwards. At Klissow, where he at last nerved himself for 
defence, he was completely beaten, and was compelled to fly to 
Sandomir, then to the fortress Thorn, where some of bis faithful 
Saxon troops had collected anew. The gates of Cracow flew open 
before the Swedish king, who now found himself in possession 
of both capitals, whilst his arms held possession of the rest of the 
country. 

However, we should be carried too far were we to follow step by 
step the Swedish arms. Everywhere they were victorious, and names 
such as Frauenstadt, Punitz, and Pultusk will never be forgotten. 
The campaign consisted in reality partly of rapid and fatiguing 
pursuits of retreating troops or party leaders, and partly of tedious 
besieging of strongholds still in the hands of Augustus. The 
mode of warfare, therefore, does not seem to display any grand 
plans; but it should be remembered that movements were often 
strategical, determined by purely political considerations, and that 
all the time diplomatic negotiations were being carried on at the 
Swedish headquarters. 

Finally, after much hesitation and many preparations, King 
Augustus was, in February 1704, declared to have forfeited the 
crown of Poland at a congress summoned by the cardinal primate of 
Warsaw. Charles’s principal aim was thus gained, and the question 
now was to find a suitable successor. He decided to select as such 
a native of Poland—a very wise decision—for if ever a strong friendly 
power could be made of Poland, which its own as well as our best 
interests prompted, its sceptre should not be entrusted to some 
foreign reigning prince who coveted the distinction from personal 
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aggrandisement, but to one who thought and acted as a Pole. 
Charles’s first choice, too, was the best. 

There was a name which evoked the same enthusiasm in the breast 
of every Pole as that of the great Napoleon in modern France. That 
name was Sobieski. King John Sobieski, the saviour of Vienna from 
the swords of the infidels, and at the same time the most pre-eminent 
regent of Poland, had three sons, and the eldest of them, Jacob, soon 
attracted the notice of Charles, and might truly have been capable of 
uniting the divided parties. He was summoned to the Swedish head- 
quarters from the exile into which he and his brothers had been driven 
by[Augustus, but during his journey through Silesia, although that 
territory was a neutral one, the latter had him and his brother Constan- 
tine imprisoned, This idea, therefore, came to nothing, and Charles, 
after mature reflection, declared in favour of the reign of the noble 
house of Leczinski—Stanislaus Leczinski. This noble was a just, un- 
selfish, and mild-tempered man, who afterwards, during a more peace- 
ful portion of his reign, proved to be a good ruler; but he lacked, 
unfortunately, that tempered hardness of character and resolute 
self-reliance which was necessary to gain the moral influence of as- 
cendency required for his task. He was elected king at the diet in 
Warsaw, on the 2ndof July, 1704, but not till after a stormy sitting, and 
the election was far from being unanimous. Thus violent protests on 
the part of an opposition congress, dissatisfaction over the war-taxes 
levied by the Swedish troops, together with Augustus’s delusive pro- 
mises and the dissensions of the native nobility, delayed for a long 
while the ardent desire of Charles. But events soon exercised an 
irresistible pressure. King Augustus had been finally beaten at 
Pultusk, and was wandering like a hunted man from spot to spot, 
while the grandson of Charles the Tenth stood in the heart of the 
vanquished land, with his army in all the lustre of victory, maintain- 
ing the simple nobility of his character. A large portion of the 
imaginative Polish nation was fired by this picture into mighty 
enthusiasm, and the memory of the Swedish hero-king survives to 
the present day among them. This feeling for our hero caused 
the Polish crown to be given to his protégé, but it could not pre- 
serve it to him for long. It may indeed be said that Stanislaus 
was never king de facto, for when some years later it became neces- 
sary to withdraw the Swedish troops from Poland he dared not 
remain, but left his kingdom with them to find a shelter in their 
midst. 

Whilst Charles was occupying Poland with the main army, great 
events were occurring upon our eastern frontier, the Tsar having com- 
menced impetuous and cruel attacks upon the Swedish possessions 
around the Finnish Gulf. They were defended but by a few companies 
and garrisons, spread all over the country, and the Russian giant, long- 
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ing to extend both his feet into the waves of the Baltic, crushed by sheer 
weight every opposition.. Charles himself alone could have arrested 
the progress of the hordes, but he was far away upon the shores of 
the Vistula. One after another the fortified towns in Ingermannland, 
Esthland, and Liefland capitulated, and St. Petersburg, now the capital 
of the present Russian empire, rose upon the ruin of a Swedish strong- 
hold. Both in speaking and writing it has often been asserted, * An 
irresistible imperative necessity, an absolute want of breathing have 
forced Russia to the shores of Finland. That Sweden, sooner or 
later, in any case, would be compelled to bend before this force was 
natural—ay, unavoidable.’ There is a grain of truth in this view. 
The flow of nations has from time immemorial proceeded from East 
to West, and it is even doubtful whether the flow has wholly 
ceased in the present day. The discovery of the New World and the 
beginning of colonisation in the vast continent of North America, 
occurred at a period when the historical immigration of races from 
Asia to Europe seemed to have come to an end. This favoured its 
continuance. 

Much that has happened and is happening’ may perhaps be 
explained thus, but although man is incapable of arresting the march 
of history and the general progress of his race, every one claiming 
the name of statesman will not only discountenance, but oppose 
tooth and nail whatever is injurious to his country. This is a duty 
upon the altar of which he himself may be sacrificed, but the know- 
ledge and fulfilment of which separates him from the great herd who 
obey the enticing voice of the hour and follow the spangled banner of 
chance whithersoever it may lead. The application of this principle 
to Charles the Twelfth and his action indicates itself. The grave 
error which he committed when treating the northern theatre of war 
as of secondary importance, is the more to be regretted, as there 
was no doubt then still time to arrest for a long time to come the 
expansion of Russia at our expense. 

Only in the heart of his Crown lands could King Augustus be 
forced to renounce the throne and conclude peace. France, anxious 
to divert an attack from its threatened frontiers, had already for a 
long while urged an invasion of Saxony. But Charles had put this 
off month after month, occupying himself the while with adven- 
turous exploits, varied by lengthy and often lamely conducted sieges. 
Maybe his anxiety was to consolidate Stanislaus better in Poland before 
he departed, or maybe he desired to demonstrate clearly in the eyes 
of the world that his attack was solely directed towards the trea- 
cherous breaker of the peace, and in no wise against his German 
possessions. Charles’s own remarkable conduct at the Saxon Court sup- 
ports this assumption. True, when at last invading Saxony, he issued 
stringent orders respecting the contributions which Saxony was called 
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upon to make as a treacherous participator in the long war ; but he soon 
revoked these, and issued a new one, in which severity of law is only 
directed against his own soldiers for violence and plundering. No 
real opposition was encountered during the march, and the vanguard 
of the army was close upon Leipzig when Charles,.at the castle of 
Alt-Raustadt, received offers of peace from the Elector. Here, too, 
arrived many foreign plenipotentiaries, some of the greatest states- 
men and soldiers in Europe, most of the German Electors, all coming 
to do homage to the Lion of the North. It is no adulation to say 
that upon every one the youthful hero of five-and-twenty summers 
made an everlasting impression by his modest bearing and firmness 
of character. 


OscaR FREDRIK. 
(To be concluded.) 
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